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I. 

This family phiys a very impoilant part in the history of the 
Kakaliyas of Waran^al, who nourished from the middle of the eleventh 
century to about 1326 A.D. One prominent feature of Kakatiya rule was 
their patronaj^e of a number of warrior families. This royal patronajje was 
fully iustilied in the cas«2 of this family, several members of which saved 
the Kakatiya dominion from imminent destruction and achieved many 
glorious feats on behalf of theii sovereigns. The history of the Recherla 
family is comparatively obscure and very little is known about its earlier 
members. All the inscriptions of this family are found in the Hyderabad 
Slate. Such ot them as could be f^btainecl haye been included in an 
Appendix at the end, and an attempt is made in this article to evolve a 
history of this family, based on them ~ 

' Qeneoiogy. 

Resides the inscriptions included in the Appendix, the Palampet 
inscription of the, time of Gapapati also throws much light on the 
geneology of the Recherla family. No. 1 of Appendix gives the following 
pedigree. 

Bamma 

X 

X 

Muccha 

1 . 

Kata 

I * 

K&ma** Kachamba 

Ko. ^ makes B€ta, the son of K&ma. According to the Palampet 
‘trecol'd K&ma had another son Kata, whose sop was Rudra. No. 2. men- 

I 
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tions Nami Red^i, the son oi Kama and Kachamba. No. 6 ’.reveals to us 
Malla Reddi/the sou of Beta. The ‘descendants of Kama may be thus stated. 


Beta Kata Nam a 

1 1 

Malla Rudra 

Nos. S and 9 mention that Nami Keddi 's wife was Aitamba and that 
ne naa two sons culled Kata and Kama. .Vccording to No. lo, Gaijapa keddi 
and Maneddi vvere the sons of Kama, while No. ii mentions that Kamaya, 
Namaya and Malla^a were the sons of Katareddi- 'Thus, from the inscrip- 
tions mentioned, the following ^eneolosy of the Recherla lamily is obtained. 

Bamnui 


M uccha 

1 

Kata 

i 

I 

Kama *= KamambikL 


Beti Reddi K'ata Nami Reddi 

m. Krraka Sani m. Kamamba ni. Aitambika 

■| 1 

Malla Reddi Rudra 


Kata Reddi Kamireddi 

in. Para Sani in. Kama Sani 


Kamaya Namaya Mallava Ganapareddi MarjTeddi 

It is important to note in this connection a ^ooml of dispute in 
in the above ^eneology. Messers. Seshadn Kamapa Kavuki’^ dispute the 
identity of the pedigree of Rudrasenani of the Palampct inscription with 
that of Nami Reddi. ^ 'f'hc basis of their argument is the absence of 
M uccha in the geneology of Rudra's recojd. Secondly, they argue that 
since w^e do not know of a brother of Nairn Reddi, known by the name of 
Kata, 'i’his Kata who was the father of Rudra bf the Palampel record 
cannot be called a son of Kama Reddi the fourth member of the Recherla 

family. With regard to the first argument, there seem to be more reasons 

. ^ 

•They are tw^o Telugu poets reputed for their zeal for ^historical research; 

Mr. Seshadri Ach&rya and Mr venkataramaiia Acharya, — Ed. « 

I bujata III. pt. vi p. 402— 408 
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for the identification of the two pcdijjrces in question, rather than against 
it. It is no serious mistake if an ancestor of the fourth or fifth degree is 
omitted. Most of the Kakatiya records* for example, begin the geneology 
of that dynasty from Be?a and ignore Prola I. altogether . 2 A number of ^ 
records of the Pallavas and Telugu Chodas omit several names in their 
gcneologies. Inirthcr the most important point in favour of the identit^j^^ of 
the two ancestries i^ the unanimity in both of the mention of the feats of 
the first ancestor. 'The I'oets contend that the first ancestor of 
Rudfa'** pedigree was Pamma while Hhimawasthe Founder of Niimi Reddi's 
family. I personally examined the original estampage of the inscription 
No. I of Appendix and my reading of the name is Bamnia and not Bhlma, 
Roth the Palampt't and the Pillalaman'i records are agreed in stating that 
Rammn carried away the door of Kanchipura. 

“.A ]Bn m ma — hh idano “ hh avat 1 ya/i Kdnchl- 

Na(jnrl-kavdin-hnrana7>t krlrd prachand ^ dhnvn-krJ ihifi-Ohdda’na 
rddhipaaya krtavdn mdnadrnmo =» nmtlamim' 

(No. T of .Xppendi.x, 1). ii — 13 ) 

■0 

“ ... dkhi~ 

pyd ymwnikd-itadri\<nm kavdtofii 1 
KdurJiJ-purcfsya saninpadayad-dsu F/ra- 
laksml-vivdh a m4ha Kdkaii^vaUahhafiyaW 

(Palampet Inscription 11. 35 — 38 ) 

The second argument in the contention is weaker still. 'I'hat 
Kata is not mentioned elsewhere as the .son of Kama and Kamambika 
and as brother of Namireddi and Retireddi is no rea.son why he should 
not he treated as such on the basis 'of the PalaSipet record. Now, where 
is it stated that Retireddi had a brother by name Namireddi? The only 
basis for evolving that relation between them is the identity of the names 
of the parents of both .3 

Hence, it may be concluded that the Pillalmarri and the Palam- 
pet records are )wo very important and at the same time complimentary 
sources of information about the Rechcrla family. 

History of the family. 

It has already been mentioned that Ramma was the founder of 
this family. He is said toMiave been born in a family, born of the feet 
of Padnuijd or Rrahma the creator, evidently of tlu* fourth caste. The* 

2 Only the Motupalli Pillar Inscription of Ganiipati mentions him. (Vide Ep. 
Ind. vol. XIL 

3 No, 5 of Appendix T. Ko, 2 of Appendix L 

Kama m. Kachamba Kama m. Kachamia 

’ ‘ J 
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word “Padmaja'* lends colour 10 the kdea that Recherla family belonged^ 
to the Padmanayaka community. While No i of Appendix mentions that he 
defeated a TChoda king and carried away as a trophy of war the doors of 
^Kanchi, the Palampet record says that he aAieved this victory for 
his Suzerain, the Kakatiya king, li is impossible to say who this Ch 5 da 
king^was and in what year he was defeated by Bamma. Hut the state, 
ment of the Palampet record raises very important issbes connected with 
the Kakatiyas. It is mentioned in that record that Rama or Kamachaintt. 
pati, the grandfather of Kudra was an important Heutenent of •K&kati 
^Prola. Between this Kamachainupali and Bamma, there were two generations 
and so there must have bevn an interval of about three-fourths of a 
century, Kakati Prola ruled between A.D. ioqo and 1160 and his father Beta, 
1090-1060. Kata also might have been a contemporary of Prola w^ho had a 
very long reign. Beta’s contemporary then shrnild hkve bc^n Muccha, 
'I'hen Bamma will have to be placed in the first or second quarter of the 
eleventh century, Oenerally, most Kakatiya records begin their geneology ' 
with licta who might have risen to political power about A.l). 1050-1060. 
Who then was the Kakatiya king that was the contemporary of Bamma of the 
Recherla family in the second quarter of the eleventh century ? Happily 
the Motupalli pillar inscription of Ganapnti^ comes to our rescue. In 
th?it, a Prola is mentioned before Beta and may for convenience be called 
Prola I. It must he under him that Bamma flourished and achieved the 
glorious feat at Kanchi. 'I'lie identity of this Prola I. is also supported 
by Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu .5 Beta is known to have been ruling the 
Sabbi 1,000 district, as a subordinate of Vikramaditya VI. 7 ’he question 
now arises whether his father Prola I also ruled over that part and if so 
how a petty chieftain fr^m near Aiu\makonda in the Nortli-east, came into 
conflict with the distant Choda king of Kanchi.? t 

Muccha, the second known member of the Recherla family seems 
to have had no extraordinary achievements to his credit and so does his 
son Kata. Kata’s son Kama or Kamachainupali seems to have been very 
famous in the time of Kakati Prola. 'I’hc P.ilampei r^^cord credits him 
with having slain Manthanya (iunda. 'This latter chieftain is also referred 
to in the Anumakonda inscription of Rudra.f* It is said therein that Rudra 
had Gupda shaved and branded on the chest with the crest of the boar 
and that he never came to the held of war inspite of Rudra 's challenge.s. 
Perhaps the statement of the Palampet inscription relates the sequel of 

• 

4 Ep^ Ind. XII p. 248. 

.5 Above vol. IV- pts iii and iv -'The Malkapuram Inscription of Rudradeva, 

6 Jnd. Ant. vol. XL Dr. Hultasch identifies Manthana with a village of that 
name in the Nuzvid Zamindari of the Kristna district, But it is more 
reasonable to identify it with Manthina on tli? Godav^ry in the Nizam’s 
Pominions to be oonsistont with the Eyolution of the Kakatiya Empire, 
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»this fight, which was the death of’Gundaat the hands of Kamachamupati 

'I'his general of Prola, married Kamamb^. • 

* 

• Beta, one of the sons of Kama was very important during the 

the time of Kakati Rudra, the son of Prola. No. 7 of Appendix mentions 
a number of titless borne by Beta. 1 'he expression 

occurring among l];iem and found also in the records of his .successors, 
indicates, perhaps, that the headquarters of the Recherla family was 
Amanagallu, which is w'ithin fifteen miles from Aniimakopda. Erakasani 
was the wife of Hetireddi. No. 4 of Appendix belonging to Namireddi nnd 
dated S. 1117 (A. 1 ). iiqs) mentions no^tillt^s of his, while No. 3 of ^ 

Appendix which also belongs to him and dated §, 6 . 1124 (A. 1 ). 1202) 
does so. That means that the hereditary titles must have been transferred 
to Namireddi at some time between §. 1105 and 1202, probably owing 

to the death^of his elder brother, (as the titles themselves indicate) 

Betireddi. Since Beiireddi was the first, as far as it is known, to bear 

these titles, he must have been a very useful and active general of 
Kakati Rudra. Rudra is said to have been killed in a war with the 

Yagiava king Jaitugi about A. D. 1195.7 Betireddi might have suflferred 

the same fate. Or more probably he accompanied Mahadeva, the brother 
and successor of Kakati Rudra, to lha battlefield and was slain by the 
Yadavas along with the new sovereign. Betireddi ’s wife Errakasani made 
many charities to the Pillalmarri temple. 

Namireddi was also patronised by Kakati Rudra and flourished 
in his reign, in that of Mahadeva and in the early part of Ganapati’s 
reign. He was more pious than valorous and was old during the 
reign of (lanapati when great confusion prevailed in the Kakatiya king- 
dom after the death of Kakati Rudra I. {vide the J'alampet record), and 
many rival chieftains invaded the country, and when Rudrasenani and 
others were busy repelling these enemies; Namireddi was not seen in the 
the thick of the fight but was founding temples and making gifts 
to them. His latest known date is A. I). i:!02, and probably he died very 
.soon after that. ' 

Of the members of the sixth generation of the Recherla family, 
Rudra or Rudra.senani .seem to be the most important. He was the 
greatest member of his family and was one of the main.stays of the empire 
of Gapapati, the son and luccessor of Mahadeva and the nephew of 
Kakati Rudra. According to the Palampet inscription “when Rudra (the 
Kakatiya king) went to heaven, many enemies tried to conquer his territory”. 
Then the general Rudra rose equal to the occasion and by defeating Nagati- 
bhupala, who fled from the field, he drove aw'ay all the invaders and thus 

7 Tnd. Ant. I'ol. p 316: R.Q, BhandarkaF's Earhj History of the J)ehkan 
(.trd Edition p 24.3) 
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“by removing the thorns that lav in the way of the feet of the Kakatiya’ 
king, restofed it on to a firm baeis”. As a reward, his sovereign gav^J 
him “a throne and the paraphernalia of a Mdn^alikd*\ These exploitit 
of Rudra must have taken place between A. I). 1199 1209, during^ 

which period Gapapati was a captive at the Yadava court of l^evagiri. 
Rudra was thus the first “Restorer of the Kakatiya J<ing.'’ He occupied 
such a prominent place in the kingdom that he was described as having 
“borne with success, the burden of the Kakatiya realm”.? ( Kdkati’-rajya- 
bhdra^'ihanrijUfhduJ. lie took a leading part in the various campaigns 
of (iapapati. Thus Rajeya ^ Nayaka, one of the subordinates 4)f Rudra 
killed hordes of warriors at Hokkera, which place Dr. Barnett identifies 
with the Bokhara of the Ganjam District; worshipped the feet of 

Daksarami Bhimjsvara and captured Ddayagirj, in the Nellore 
District. This shows that both th6 generals and his subordinates were 
pre.sent in Ganapati's invasions of Rabnga, Velanandu and Nellore. Besides^ 
this magnificient martial glory, the name of Recherla Rudra is also 
associated with a number of pious and benevolent activities, I'he Dpar- 
palle Inscription mentions that he consecrated god Rudresvara # at 
Orugallu, the Kakatiya capital and gave the village of Nekkonda as a 
jjift: and constructed a great city in which he constructed another 

temple to Rudresvera and granted the villages of Uparpalle and Borlapalle 
to the god in S.S. 1135 (A. D. 1213.) 

It is not known if the general Rudra had any children as is the 
case with Mallareddi, son of Betireddi. So the aeventh generation of the 
Recherla family was continued to the grandchildren of Namireddi. Ins- 
criptions show that these lived in the reign of (ianapati the and latest 
obtainable date of the \echerla family is S. iiSo or A. D. 1258 towards 
the close of Ganapati's reign. 

II. • 

We have thus far traced the history of the Recherla family from 
inscriptions. 'I'his family has bt^en mentioned tj hat'e Hourished under 
the Kakatiya sovereigns up to the end of Ganapati's reign. There was 
another family of the same name which played a prominent part in the 
history of the Telugu Country during the 14th and 15th centuries. This 
later Recherla family rose to power immediately after the fall of Pratapa 
Rudra of Warangal, occupied the Northern and North-eastern parts of the 
Kakatiya Empire and ruled as an independent power. It is necessary in 
this connection to note one important difiference between the two Recherla 
families. The word ''Recherla' appearing differently as '' Eecheruvula,"' 
'' Rinheruinala'\ R^chorrula" and Ri^a^La^" stands as a surname with 


$ TKe Uparpalle Inscription. Hyd. .drchl. Series Ko, 3 line 5 , 
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egard to the earlier family. In the case of the latter, however, it indi- 
cates the name of a (Jiftra adopted by* a ruling family. 9 'Th^ fact, that 
he same word indicates ^ surname in one and the name of a fjiJLra in 
mother, seems curious and it is not pos.sible to explain this anamoly. 

Several people, notably the authors of the “ Velugotivdri vnf^sd- 
mli \ a traditional history of the modern rulers of Veiikatagiri, have failed 
.o realise this subtle difterencc. 'They have concluded that both the 
carli:ir ,and later families were connected and attempted to evolve a com- 
Drehensive geneology. The book states that the founder of the Recherla 
amily was a certain Betireddi alias Chevvireddi and identifies him with 
^etireddi, son of Kamachamupati. This is against all facts of history. 
The founder of the earlier family was Bamma and not Betireddi as shown 
in the proceeding pages. Nor can Betireddi be considered to have origi- 
nated the later family because he had a son called Mallareddi. whose 
^name neither tallies with that of any of the members of the second gene* 
ration given in the “History of the Venkatagiri Chiefs, nor does Malla 
Reddi figure in it.^^ The history identifies Betireddi with Brahmanayadu 
th^’ hero of the Palnadu War. 'fhe following facts are thus clear* 
about Betireddi: — 

1. That he founded the Recherla family. 

2. That he played a prominent part in the Palnad war. 

3. 'I'hat he was patronised by Ganapati. 

I'he first conclusion has already been shown \o be wrong. Nor 
does it seem possible to admit the identity of Betireddi and Brahma- 
iiayadu. From the “Pa/nrt/f Vira Charitrani' wc know that Brahmanayadu 
was the son of Doddanayadu and that his oni'l son was Balanayadu 
(Balathandrudu) who died in the war. The following shows the absurdity 
of the second conclusion. 


9 Eecharla-gdtrum teahv^kaiii KakHtiya-nripArchitam (The Ainavotu Ins,) 
B€soher!a*>vamsdd-bhava-vapya (The Raclinkonda Ine, of Anapota) 
R«oherla-vamaa-dugdh&-bdhi sudha.karuudaiiia 6>i Madhavendrumdu 

( l/mmahswer Ins of Madanayaka) 

10 Tho following are the. members of the Recbefla family figuring in thf 
History of the V’enkatagiri Chiefs ; — 


t 


I generation B^ti Re44i Bias BSt&lanftyadu 


II generation 


III generation 
I V generation 


C Damanayadu 

< Prasadadityanayadu 
CRudramauayadu 

< V'ennamanayadu 
(.Sabbinayadu 
fYerradftchanayadu 
t Halladachanayadu 


jSingamanayadu 
V generation *j V'ennamanayadu 
^Yaohansmanaydau 


. Flourished in the reign of Budramba 

4 


in the tei%n of Prataparudr a 
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Dodda Nayadu 
. 1 

r 

Bcti Reddi 

1 

' 1 

Brahma Nayadu 


1 . . 1 ' 


PrasadMitya Nayadu. Rudra Nayadu 


Bala Nayadu ^ * 

‘ 'J'he third conclusion of the history is sut;gestj.ve. It is said that 
the original name of Betireddi was changed into Betajanayaka and that 
Beta’s successors continued to be called Nayakas. I’his statement has a 
great significance and furnishes the clue to a possible origin of Betireddi’s 

‘family. Brahmanayadu of the Palnad War was the protagonist ofe a great 
communal fusion. It is said that he gathered many members from various 
communities and formed a new cosmopolitan one. 'Phis new community, 
which branched off from the Reddis, came to be called the Padmandyakaa. 
The fact of Betireddi becoming Beta|anayaka and his successors calling 
themselves by the term “Nayaka'*’ which is distintinctly a Padniandyaka 
name-ending, indicates perhaps that Betireddi and his family were converts 
to the new community. The Palnad War seems to have taken place about 
A.D. 1 1 76-1181. So the rise of this Padmanayaka family must be daVid 
about IJ. 1180, when Brahma Nayadu was bu.sy getting converts. 

* 1 'he Recherla tamily of the Pillalaman'i inscription was also 
flourishing at this time. Its members had their names ending in ‘Reddi'. 
They are known, from inscriptions, to have continued till the end of 
Gapapati’s reign. The family of Betireddi alias Betajanayaka was bearing 
names ending in Nayakas. They only rose about the year 1 ). 1180 
They were also Kakatiya subordinates and their hist member Beta is said 
to have been patronised^by Gapapa^i. 'Phis later family cannot be said 
to have been ruling at Pillalamarri as the ''History of the Venkafagii'i 
Chiefs^' states, because the family of Bammasenani was already established 
there and continued to be there till almost* the close of Gapapati’s reign. 
Under these circumstances, it will not be far wrong to suppose that one 
of the several families that was merged into the Padmanayaka community 
soon after the Palnidu wari rose to fame under Beta} a Nayaka and became 
Kakatiya subordinates. That no information is forthcoming about the 
Pillalamarri family after Gapapati s reign indicates perhaps that the family 
lost its prominence and was displaced by the later Padmanayaka family 
which settled about Rajakopda in the Ni Ain’s Dominions. 

‘ From the accounts of the History of Venkatagisd chiefs, however in-^ 
cohsistent, it might be, Prasadaditya, son of Bdta|a Nayaka appears to 
have been the real founder of the greatness of his family. The “ Rdvu 
VaM^iya charitram also gives some information about this chieftain. 
According to one account he received great honours from Riidradeva, 
having repelled a powerful enemy who besieged Worangal ; while according 
to another, the honour was done to him by Gal;iapati. Since we continue 
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4 o hear of the Pillalamarri family till about A. D, 1250. We may approxi- 
mately date the rise of Betala Nayak^ about that ti;ne. In* that case 
^rasadaditya will have to^ be placed after Ganapati’s reign. Rudra, his 
sovereign would then be Rudramba. Hence, we might state that Prasada- 
ditya and his brother Rudrania Nayadu, both members of the secfind 
generation, flourished imd:ir Rudramba. Immediately after the Queen’s 
accession there was trouble in the kingdom owing to foreign invasions and 
internal rebellions. While the Kaya.sthas rebelled in the Gandikota region, 
the Yidavas of Devagiri invaded from the North and according to tradi- 
tion, besiieged the capital ; perhaps it was on *this occasion that Prasada- 
ditya drove away the enemy, whom the other seventy six Padmanayaka 
families dreaded. Rudramanayaka also was very famous. He is said to 
have had the title Kdkatirdjya-praiisthdpandchdrya", 

The members of the fourth and fifth generations became very famous 
during the reign of Pratapa Rudra. Erra Dacha Nayadu seems to have 
been very famous. He accompained Muppidi Nayaka, the generalissimo of 
Pratapa Rudra, in the invasion of Kanchi. Dacha is said to have indicted a 
crusibing defeat on the Pandyas, taken their elephants and treasures, 
including a gem as big as one’s palm. Pleased with this achievement oj 
the general, Pratapa Rudra confirned on him the titles. “ Paficha'Pandya- 
dala-viphdla'' and '' Kdhchi-kai^dta-chilra-hdra. So for the history of 
this P admaridyaka family has been evolved by taking stray and conflicting 
facts of the History 0/ Venkatagiri Chiefs and reconciling them with 
the history of the Kakatlyas. 

With Singama Nayaka of i\\i^ fifth generation, we are on firmer ground. 
This Singama Nayaka the grandfathei* of .\napoiit Nayaka I . seems to 
have proclaimed independence immediately after the fall of Pratapa Rudra 
of Warangal in 1333. Evidently he was a general in the services of the 
last Kakatiya monarch and was one of the several other Kakatiya generals 
and officials who rose to power after the fall of Warangal. (Cf. Prolaya 
V€ma Reddi and Hukka and Bukka), 'I'he Singama Nayaka mentioned 
above, played a prominent part in the reign of Pratapa Rudra. He is 
mentioned in a Canarese manuscript dealing with the history of the Kampili 
kingdom.” The story runs thus: — 

KumBra Rama, the Prince yf Kampili, puffed up with pride owning to his 
victorious compigns> harassed the Hoysala borders and challenged the 
Hoysala king to battles He came to Warangal and requested Vira Rudra 
to aid him in his campaigns. Rudra refused help and thereon, the insolent 
prince assumed titles offensive to the Kakatiya monarch. Rudra sent his 
forces on Kampili and a fight ensued, in which the KSkatiyas were defeated. 
Singama is mentioned to have lead the Telugu forces in that war. 

• But the story seems to have been exaggerated towards the ^nd. It is 
bald that after the close of the war, Raman^tha ceded sevaral horses tQ« 
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Singama and made many presents * to him. 'hhis i usual fact of 4 
victor givitig presents to the vanquished shows clearly, that the success of 
the battle was not that of Kampili, Nothing more is known about Singama 
as a Kakatiya general. He must have played a*prominent i^art the deadly 
struggles against the M ahommedans, during the reign of^Pratapa Rudra^. 
When that inonarach fell, he proclaimed himself independent master of 
the Rajkonda region and thus founded the later Recherla family. 

Conclusion. 

Thus a family of valiant generals bearing the suiname “ R^htrla 
were serving under the Kakatiyas from the earliest times. 'Phey made 
many glorious conquests for their sovreigns and saved the empire during 
critical times. This family seems to have gone into obscurity after the 
death of the Kakatiya king (lanapati. They were evidencey members of 
the Reddi community. No more reliable evidence is' available about the 
Recherla family till the reign of Pratapa Rudra. In his reign, a .Singama 
Nayaka figures but he belongs to a different Recherla family which bore 
the gotra called Recherla. 'I'hcse later were evidently Velamas of the 
Padmandyaka community. The earlier family mention nothing more 
about their community, beyond stating that they were born from the feet of 
Padinaja or Brahma. The names of several members of the family ending 
in “ Reddi ” in contradistinction to th.‘ “ Nayaka ' of the later family, 
seem to be suggestive and perhaps show' their Reddi connection. What 
sort of relation exists between the two families and why the word 
Recherla” happened to be the name ot one family and name of the Gotra 
to another, it is difficult to determine. Idie data given in the history of 
the \'enkatagiri Chiefs with regard to their early aneesiry in most unreliable 
and confusingly wrongV I’nless l«ture researches bring to light reliable 
and strong evidences t(j prove the ideiitiiy of the e.irlier and later families, 
they must be considered as distinctly separate. It must be proved that the 
names of the early ancestors of Singama were identical with the descendants 
of the Seventh generation of the earlier family. Iwen then the difference 
in the name endings of the two families remains to be explained. ^Pill 
then the family of Banima may be cal fed the earlier and that of Singama 
Nayaka, the later Recherla families. 

APPENDIX. 

The tvclre inscriptions included in this .\ppendix arc all fiom 
the Ni/ams J)ominioiis, 1 liav’e given heie^niy' own readings ot the insciip- 
tions, the original estampages of which are presc^rved in the archives of 
iha IJ ydcnibad UiatorirdL S(H'iely They arc of much value to the history of 
the Ktikatiyas and are mostly unkiUAvn : 1 am very grateful to the 

Hyderabad Historical Society for having permitted me to publish these 
important records. J have only taken the liberty of omitting such parts 
of the records that contain ennumeralioiis of the details of grants. I give 
below an atislract of contents of these inscriptions. 
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Abstract^of Contents. 

No. t. From the feet of came a family in^which was 

4)orn a king called Hamn^ia who carried away the door of Kanchi and 

^\ipronted the tree of hoiujiir of the Choda King. (1. lo — 13) 

In thaf family was horn Miic('ha knowai all ovt'r the universe 
for his glory. • ( 1 . t<S — tq) 

His son wnfi Kata who married Kachambika. 

Nf). 2. Nama was well known for his charities. His wife was 

.\itama ,|\nd his parents Kamaya and Kaf'hamha. He receivt^d his glory 

and power from king Cianapati. 

No. 3. Rechernmala Nami Red<;li consecreated Namesvaradeva 
at Pillalamarri and made many gifts to the god in S.S. T124, on Saturday 
the r.^th da\* of the bright half of the mrnith of CJiaitra in the f'vclic year 
^Diinnithhi . His wife .\itama also gave gifts to the god. 

No. While Kudradeva was juling the kingdom, Nama who 
got his wealth by the grace of that monardi. instituted at PillalamaiTi 
thr*ee lingas ” known after the name of his parents and ol himself and 
gave gifts of land to the gods in S. S. 1117, on Sunday the thirteenth 
day of the bright half of the month of Vai^dkjnt ihv ryc\\<' year ’Raksham*, 

No. s- From the feet of brahma came a family in which was 

born Hamma who w'as famed for his charities and maitial valour. In that 

line came IVfuccha and his son was Kata. His sr)n was Klima whust* 
wife Kacha. 'Iheir son was beta, a devotee of ilx' !c‘et of Mahadeva 

and his wdfe wais Krrakka. 

No. 6. Frrakka was the id«al of ( hariA’ and chastity. His son 
was TCI alia, equall\ skilled at learning and arms. In the Saka year counted 
by Sky, Ranm, Moon and Earth, on Monday the eUw^enth da\' of the 
bright half oi (U* the caclic year Vibhm\i, she institut(‘d god 

I'val- esvara at Fillalamarn am.1 made many gifts. 

No. 7 Kegt.-^lers gifts of laaikasani wile ol Recherla beti 

Reddii to Kviikesvara whom ^he had institutcul ; the laM'nj d bears th^‘ 
date S. 1130. 

No. S. Registers th.u dm ing the reign ol Kakali (janajnitideva 
Maharaja., .\fandalika Reejierla Katreddi son of Aitambika instituted 
Name.svara, Aitesvara and Katc.svaia after the names of his parents and 
of himself and gave Hiem gifts in S. on a 'I'hiirsday tluj thirteenth 

of the bright half of Vaisdkha in the ('yclic year Jatja. 

No. 9. Registers a gilt.^, by Recheila Kami Re deli 'son of 
Aitambika, in S. 1180. 

No. 10. j^egisters gift of (lanapa Reddi aiul Marreddi in the 
cyclic year Raktdkshi for the nimits of their mother Kainji^^ni, father 
Kami Reddi and of themselves. 
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No. II. Ret^isters the joint pft of Kamaya, Namaya and Mallaya* 
for the m^iis of their parents K|trecldi and Para Sani and of themselves. 
They also made irtdividual gifts to the gods at Pillalmari. 

No. 12. Registers n gifts for merits of Kakativa GanapatidSv? 
and Rechevfula Hudra Redcli. 

k 

TEXTS. 

I. Pillalman'i. 

■ 1 iSx'fcoiS^ XrjsSofi^o I S5S^K5 o 

2 i$olS SosjT* II 

4 & ■5n6j^'rr^f» o'!" 1 

5 ^iJiSboX^oXsS 

6 S^obXo^^ !5^®«^oJ»oo ■QT’oJSio II oS^^Ot^Si^osDt 

7 J&^CT’dHo^^rT'o sjr'sdSjo'T^^ 

8 9Sr'e;3o;^S£fc8¥o I 

10 l^;^)®i^a^^s^^^^*J.X^de»XV' ^g'^^dSbr.^rg^-O’JSbiir^ 

11 ^ £)^‘^ab'^»8s56^»sSjr"^^CT'S^8p^55^ I d 8 as-r»o-u) 

12 ssxSrsT’ijjS'Xwo ss 

1-3 11 'p er"^o ?fooX 

14 $^oXsS^i«tfM562S^a.2S^8l&8oX::?^^o [^S'* 

IG 80 I T'o'*r* 8 o ■«r° 88 oiSP* 6 S s58iSx-^8o & ; 5 TT* 5 r* 

17 ^^<JSi»_go '*S9&^T5r^g_^cJS»^8 ^8 K,8S#dtS> 

18 i^o^'&F7'^ct&o^8 I •i»>'‘^i3^JS»(jP^Xar»8 

- 19 ye» xr*awdtS9 S)^lS)^^r»^i ^8 I 

20 estf JJ-®r*_esi'8^ -B SSitHS-^ -SS OS8?5 

21 -B BTT'StM8g8 II a&gTr-j^ejSb^OoX ja8&;S6X< 

23 (jd'B^zrr'^'^'^ \a*^sSa^iS:i^sSi ^s50^^ fi • 

28 4 e* 8 '*o‘ 6 r»er'o 2 MiJ (§8 I d8sAiiT'9<5^Sto2Sft^8^ ( To be continued) 



BUDDHIST ANTIQUITIES IN THE EAST OODAVARI DISTRICT# 


Prof. g. jouvkau Dubreiul. 

• The following are the list of villages in the East Godavari 
District,, where Buddhist Antiquities can be discovered. 

“TIMM APU RAM ; SEWELE: List oi Ciypper Platon (Antiquarian 
Remains, vol. II., Impl. Series, n. viii), 1884. Errata ami Addenda, 
p. 262. 

I. “PITTApURAM. — S ir Walter Elliot publishes (Itid. Ant, XII, 34) 
“a note with a page of illustrations on a number of Buddhist relic-caskets 
“found in a mound of “large bricks,*' a siupa in fact, at a place called 
^^Timmavaram" \n the Pittapuram Zemindari. 'Phese were discovered in 
“1848 by the workmen ot the Raja, wdio w'here digging for bricks for a 
“building in course of construction. Each stone casket contained a crystal 
“casket, and in each crystal casket was a splinter of some precious stone^ 
“ruby, emerald, or the like, — a small pearl, a bit of coral, and a piece 
“of gold leaf. These were all sent to the Madras Central Museum. So 
“far as I have been able to ascertain, the contents of the caskets have 
“all di.sappeared, and of the crystal caskets only two portions remain, 
“which have been erroneously supposed to have come from AmarSvati. 

“'The stone caskets are still in the M*useum.’' ^ 

• 

Hut where is Timniavaram ? 'Phere are three 'I'immapurams in the 
(iodavari District. Certainly, dt is not the big town of the Yellavaram 
division. 'Phere is a Pimmapuram two miles north of \ iravaram (Pedda 
puram taluk) and a second Tinimapuram, a zamindari village in the 
Cocanada taluk; but no Pinimavaram in the Pithapuram zamindari.* 
Wherever it is, it would be necessary to excavate the 'J'immavaram Stupa, 

2. KOPAVALJ.— (Pithapuram Division) Annual Report on South' 
Indian EpUjraphy for the year ending with 31st March 1923: page 3. 

I 

“They also examined in site the Andhra inscription at Kodavali, 
“near Pithapuram in tHe Godavari District belonging to king Vasisthiputra 
“Chadasata and took fresh copies of the record for the use of the Govern- 
“ment Epigraphist. On a thorough examination of the hill on which this 
“inscription is engraved on a wall, the Government Epigraphist has come 

* The village of Timmftpuram in the Pithapuram Zamindari,, which hat 
been referred to as Timraavaram, by the learned Professor, is the same as th^ 
Timmapuram in the Oooanada taluk. Sd. 
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“to the conclusion that there are ruins of a ftlflpa here, which have not ‘ 
“hitherto l)een noticed. 'The sp6t appears worthy of excavation and 
“investigation.” « « 

But I think that lh<‘ Kodavali aiiipa has ])cen ^forgotten from « 
192 # up to now. 

3. TALIwURU. (2 miles West-north-west of I'uni) Godavari Gazetteer 

page 256 : , 

” A cave in a hill contains the Image of “ 'I'alnpulamma ' . 
Perhaps it is a cavern, pro!)ahly a P>uddhist ro('k-ciit temple.” 

4. 'PETAGUNTA. (']M miles South-West oi 'Piini). Godavari 
GazHtPer page 256 : 

t 

“ A hill there called the Parnasala Konda is supposed to have 
‘‘been inhabited by the I’andava brothers. It contains a large cave about# 

” a hundred yards in length and consisting of two coinpaitments.” 
'J'he place must by visited. • 

5. KOT'EAPALIJ. {9 miles S. West of Itmi) Godavari GazPltrer 

pfkge 2 ^(). 

'I'here is a mound by the load side near the village which is 
“ known as the tomb of one Mala Bucchamma”. 

Buddha dressed as a monk is perhaps now called a Afala Woman 

( Panch) 

6. nelarotA A\ a. 

” It is a smallSdllage situated in the C’hodavararh Division, near 
“the bank of the Godavari, facing Polavaram and south of Puriisliotta- 
patnain. 'I’hey said that it existed here a stupa with inscriptions. 

See : Report on Epiuraphy (b ()., Madras, hth Sept 19 iS page 
10 and G. O., Madras, 31st August 1920. 

7. 'TAIvLURI'. (11 miles North W(‘st of Ped< 3 apiiram) 2 miles 
West of Jaggampeta. There is a mound now known as Lingula dihha 
(Mound of Phallic Stones) Se<‘ Sewell lists vol. I page 23 and Godavari 
Gazetteer page 225) 

The name seems to be '' LuFija dibba" and where is mound the 
mound is perhaps a stiipa. • 

8.4 PEDDAPU RAM. -(Head-quarters of the taluk) From Godavari 
Gazetteer, page 224. 

“a hill in the neighbourhood called the Fandavulurneftn. (The 
“Pandavas’ hiJJ) contains a cave which is supposed to be the mouth of an 
“underground pastage leading to Rajahmundry. It is popularly supposed * 
“\hat the Pandavas used to haunt this hillock.” 
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g. KORl^KOIj^DA. — J .A,H.*h' .8. vol. III. p. 2, 3 and 4 page 88. 
From Mr. Bhavaraj V. Krishnarao. 

• • 

“a path from the caves leads us to the summit of the hill where 
“there are remains of a big chaity.i built of brick. 'Fhis place, too, * 
“deserves excavation.’’ 

There can be found marbles around the base of the slupa similar 
those at Ramireddipalli vol. 3, p. i p. 58). 

*ie. YARRAMPALKM. — J.A.H.R»S. vol. III. p. 2, 3 and 4 page t 6. 
Mr. Bhavaraj V. Krishnarao. '• 

I shall... try to give a brief and yet a detailed account of the 
“antiquities found on the hill for the information of those that are interested 
“in general and the Government Arch I . Department in particular, so that 
“the latter may make further investigations and unearth something really 
, “important from the point of view of the historian and the archaeologist.’’ 

11. KOT FAPALLl (four miles from Gokavaram) Mr. Bhavaraj 

V. Krishnarao J.A.H.R.S.. Vol. 111 . Parts. 2, 3, cV 4, page 88. 

« 

“ I did not go and see Kottapalli monastery, where 1 am told 
“ there are small figures and statues as well as some paintings. UntiJ 1 
“ sec them I cannot say whether my information is true 

12. GANGAMPALEM (24 mile north by west of Peddapuram). 
Peddapuram Taluk Sewell List\of Antiquities vol 1 page 22. 

.V village amongst the hills ( Gungummapaleih ) there is a cave 
“ temple here said to contain an image of Virabhadra. Near it is a 
“ mandapam and a well. Beyond this 1 have particulars.” 

A village named Gangampalem is situated only 20 miles North- 
West of Peddapuram and in the Rajahmundry Taluk. It is between 
Yerrariipalem and Kottnpalle (3}^ miles N. E. of Yejrrampalem and 5 miles 
South of Kottapalle) perhaps the hill near Gangampalem with a cave and 
Virabhadra image is same as the Kottapalli monastery with small figures 
and statues as well as some paintings. Perhaps they are in two different 
places and we can expect Buddhist antiquities at Gangampalem and 
Kottapalli. 

13. JApyANGl ,(28 miles north of Peddapuram (Zuddengy), 
now in Yellavaram division. Sewell: List of intiquiUee Vol I page 23. 

“On a hill to the VV^est of the village is a cave temple CO7itainin0 
a lif^i/ani, It is just possible that this may prove to be a ^Inddhist 
chaity a." 

Mr. 8ewell thought that the lingam^^ here was similar the 
tngam ' at Guntapalli \ In fact a small stupa ( a dagoba) in a rocy 
cut vihdra» 
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09dAvnri District Gazetteer ^Madras 1915) page 287. 

^ear the village is a Cf^ve containing the image of the well- 
known Brahman Saint Man^avya Mahamimi who is supposed by the 
“ local people to have lived in the cave.’’ ^ 

Hut it is probably a statue of Sakyamuni (Buddha). 

14. VIRABHADRAPURAM ^smiles South iLast of Jaddangi). 

Odddvari District f Madras 1915) page 288. 

On the Devudu Pinjari hill close by is a small cave in which is 
an idol called Virabhadrasvami. This is worshipped every Sivarilri by 
the neighbouring hill people ”. 

It is perhaps a natural cavern with a hindu idol but also it is 
perhaps a Buddhist roack cut cave. 

15. RAMAVARAM f'Sevcn miles Noith-VVcst of AddatigelaA 
Yellavaram division. Godavari Disirirt Go zetlecr ( 1915^ page 287. 

“ On a hill near this village is a small cave in which are four 

idols 

Probably a natural cavern with lude idols. However the place 
be visited. 

CONCLUSION : The object of the present paper is to stimulate 
the archaeological rechearches in the Godavari District. 



SCOPE OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN THE 
AGENCY DIVISION OF THE ANDHRA DISTRICTS. 




3 . THE YANIUI 6 *. 

I 

R. SUr.BA RAO, M.A., L.T. 

In iny papers presented to the Third :ind iht Fifth ALL INDIA 
OkIKNTAL CONFLRKNCKS, I described the life and habits of the Koyas 
and Chenchiij5 respectively. It shall be iny privilege now to present this 
paper on the Yanadis for the Sixth Al.L INDIA OkIKNTAL CONFKKENCK. 
^ Physical Features and Measurements. 

Like the Khonijs, Koyas and Chenchus, the Yanadis belong to 
the Lcolnchi or smooth haired peoples and to the black strata, and 
possess the following bodily features:— dark skin, black curly hair, long, 
and prognathous skull, ])road and concave nose, well developed brow 
ridges, bony frame with narrow chest and short stature. They are clearly 
a Pre-Dravidian aboriginal race, which is not thriving well on account of the 
adverse and unnatural conditions amidst which it is living. They are 
mainly a jungle tribe, generally choosing, on account of their thieving 
tendencies, to live on the border-land of the plain regions. 


'Idle measureincnts of 

three Yanadi 

skulls obtained 

by Mr. 

'Thurston are as followst : — 

!• 

1 

1 

Three skulls. 


Horizontal circumference 

|6.S 

46 

47 

Length. 

iG.() 

17 

17 

breadth- 

i i.f) 

12.5 

12.8 

Cephatic index. 

70.4 

73.5 

72.3 

Nasal height. 

4.9 

3*7 

4.4 

Nasal breadth. 

2.3 

2.r 

2.5 

Nasal index. 

47 

57 

57 


1 Meaning of the term "Yanadi.** 


It would appear that the term is really ‘ aliddi ' which means 
“having no beginning” or, “immemoriar\ d'he tribe is really ab-original. 

* A paper accepted by the Sixth All. India Oriental Conference held at 
Patna in December, 1930. 

t Vide Madras Government Museum Bulletin volume IV, No. 2, page 91, 
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Another nuaninj^ which is equally proper is ‘ havini^ wandering means 
'rhe tribe really nomadic being arrldicted to hunting and thieving, .\nothcr 
meaning; is derived (rom ijdndiam", meaninfj “living by the boat 
The typical Yanadis are found at vSriharikdta, a sea-coast island in Nellore 
District and some consider that they are immigrants fftam Straits and 
Australia. Their ethnic features also resemble those qf the inhabitants of 

.\ustralia. It is lUDi'e probable that the Vustraliaiis were themselves 

emigrants from the Ivast Indian coast. S )nv‘ define it as Endthi, meaning 
“a low Jungle or forest tribe". I'hey aie thi aborigines of the'^Telugu 
forest and hilly r egions, and jthe stronge.^t proof in support of this -is found 
in their speaking a \ulgar d/aiect ol Teliiga. Yana li may Tuis be a corrupt 
form of the Sanskrit word Audit, which means " having no beginning 
'The Sanskrit speaking \ryans might have given the name •lUdduhi to 
those piimitive aborigine^, who, by vulgar u.^age. c.iiuc tt) be called 
Ydnddulu. 

3. Yanadi Settlements ; Total Population and Distribution. 

They are touiid all along the Telugu-speakiiig coast trom 
Chingleput to (ianjam, and number over a lac and one third of people, 
iKore than half of whom live in Xellore Dist.'ict. The typical Yanadi is 
to be found still in Sriharikota, Nellore District. Yanadi settlements also 
nourish at Pbla\ar<im, I’eddapuram and Rami)a in (jbdavari District and 
here they aie called Nakkalas I'iv.dr own ai , )unt is that they lived 
originall} neai I’ulicat hike but weic cnslaxed b> Rt'ddi Rajas who ruled 
over the re.lu;u Districts in the i |ih and i.qih cenliiiie'>. They also claim 
to be onj witli the Cdi -nt hus in origin .i i I allude to the worship of the 
Common Clieii hu Dctmhu, but otherwise ihc\ do neither iiiter-mingle with 
them 11 jr oliscrve their social custom'* Tluv are tar below tliein in 
culture anrl h.ibits. W hile the Cdienciius worsliip .Mioliila Narasimli.i, the* 
Yaiiadi.s w'oi^Iiip ih_‘ Ihe-D'avidian gods like rolcranima, Ankamina and 
Diavidiaii gods like Subrahmaiiya and Venkatc.swarlu. 'The Reddi Yanadis 
wlu) aie found in Ciuntilr and Xelloie Districts are, si;pi)os I to be of 
Clicnchn clan who lied Irom Nallanialai hills to the cast coast and arc 
regarded as th • supaior cla'^s among Yanadis. 

idle Mitdnis Ocnsu.s Report lor iqji Tarl 1, p. 157 gives the 
lollowiiig table of Yanadi populaliun : — 

Population, 

' Iqei. I or I. l()oi. 

Vanadi i,.^.S,}26. 1,21,5 .|q i.o3,qo6 

‘J'he I'reccntage ot In lease during this decade, is 15.9 alid during 
1901 to 1921, It increased by 3j%. 
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Territorial Distribution. 

'I’lie tenitorial clisiril^mion ot p )piilalioii is ilius in I’art 2, 

T23 ; — 


• 


M ales. 

iM'inale 

\genry 

• 

2,.Sr)5 

3.214 

(Ian jam 


I , f. ■ . 1 

\oiS 

Kistna 


t,20^ 


(nmftir* 



8.8? “• 

Nellore 

• 


lo.iOs 

38.35 \ 

(.'uddapah 


. . 2 , ? .S 2 

2 , 1 7 .3 

Chittf)f)r 



. 3.473 

(.dicnglepiit 


2,4.18 

3 .204 


Subdivisions amon«c Yanadis. 

\t tlv‘ funisiis of T()3r, th-/ Yanadis j\‘tiirnevl '^() rx'riipalional 
subdivisions of \vhi(di ihv R ‘ddi f)r Cdi(*n( liu Vfina lis and thi' Mmich i or 
f^ood Yanadis ai\‘ tli ■ ni lin onns. I’h ‘ suhdi visir)ns s(*rin lo arisen 

on* occupational or professional basis. i’liLU. th * K. 'ddi Vanadis are f*ni- 
ploycd as rooks or vill.iR* wabditii m or small rultivalois. fbe Sdmari 
Yanadis are idlers and bej^i^ers, but in recent times thev are employed as 
scavengers in the s^veril mnnirio ilirie>, on the Hast (’oast, d'he Adavi 
Yanadis an‘ a forest or jungle clan d ‘pending mainly fin forest produce 
and leading a nomadic life d'he OlKtfhi Yanadis roam about trees and 
live by collecting and selling honey, roots, h'rb. an 1 plants i'he Gar a pa 
Yanadis work on dry land and i^rtidiu'e a leA di\ crons, d'he Nah'kala 
Yanadis are I ound m (hVlavari and \d«agapilam Uisiriius and they live by 
calchring and eating jackals just as the Kappala A’anadi^ live by c.itching 
and eating fra^g^. d'lu‘ Maa<' 1 v or good Yanadis tire a superior idass akin 
to Chenchiis and they do not mix with Kaf^piila or Yanadis. 

d'hey live by conducting street dramas and performing Harikathas 
(Divine discourses). 

5 Their Social and Economic Conditions. 

d'he Yanadis live in small giidems or hamlets consisting of 20 to 
25 huts, d'heir huts, mtuie of palm leaf, are small and circular and 
conical in shap(* and of 7 feet high, ami rest on a central pole. A small 
hole forms the gateway. mat, a pot and an iron axe form their chief 
property, d'heir cookmg, eating and sleeping is done outside the hut only, 
d’heir society is .super-patriarchal, as members respec t the word of the 
Pcr/f/( 7 -Yanadi or Headman who can rebuke, fine or (*ven excommunicate 
defaulters, d’hey have no tribal mark or rank excepting’ the head-ship of 
the (Jftdom. d’hev\give out their Kulani or caste as Yanadi and have 
the sub-sects also but are treated by sudras as very low and not of their 
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caste. In caste and rank, they are above the Malas and Madigas or the' 
Pariahs or Pancha^as of the Coistal Districts. In towns like Vizagapa* 
tam, Cocanada, Rajahmundry and Nellore, they lead the life of scavengers' 
or fruitsellers or beggers and owing to contact with town life, their society , 
is ujiidergoing a change for better. The males are no Idiiger found with 
loin-cloth nor females with rags. They have decent dress, and their man- 
ners have improved. 'I'heir bodily features are changing from black to 
brown. They are no longer illiterate or idiotic. They are adopting^ new 
house names either after villages or individuals instead of the old one^ 
named after articles or animals. Put the Swldha or pure Yarradis are 
still superstitious, indolent, simple-minded, ignorant, unclean and vicious. 
'Fhey rarely bathe and are least (lod-fearing. d'hey are quite primitive 
and barbarous. 'They produce fire by friction with 2 sticks of Konda-ragi, 
arPP, juvvi, tada and other trees, or with two st ernes. 'They spend their 
time in hunting or fishing and eat raw flesh. I’hjy commit house-breaking , 
dacoity or murder. I'hey have neither houses, nor lands, nor families. 
Hence, they are still in the barbarous stage. 

I'hey have house-names (exaganu)us septs) like Bondi (cart), 
Chembetii (hammer), Chdako (parrot), Di)ddi (sheepfnldl, luo, (fly), 
l\lu (house), Kotii (sword), Kottn (('ow shed), Meko. (goat), Mdnika 
(measure), Pdniu (snake', Tt tikdya (cocoanut), Toia (garden), Uduinu 
(big lizard), Jandd (Hag), Elugu (bear), etc. 

Food, Dress and Occupation. 

d'heir stable food consists of raw flesh of wild animals like deer 
and boar and mild .inima(s like hare, larloise, bandicoot, and fish, fruits; roots; 
nuts ; honey etc. 'J'hey are very fond of collecting forest produce and 
males and females alike leave their huts alone or in charge of their children 
in the morning and go to th<‘ neighbouring \foresl or hill with a basket, a 
long stick, an iron axe or spear, and colleel honey, wax, sarasaparilla, 
tooth slicks ibarrinki), N\ixvoinica, I'amarind, Soapnut, fruits and nuts, 
skins and horns, and return by evening to sell the same Mi the ba/aars and 
buy rice and other necessaries with the proceeds, (lenerally, being fond 
of drink, they spend the pioceeds immediately in the toddy and meat 
shop. The same programme is repeated day after day. They are naturally 
villainous and their thieving tendenc\ leads to crime at nights on the high 
roads or in the neighbouring villages. I'he Nakkalas are therefore treated 
as a criminal class under Criminal I'ribes Act like the Yarakalas and 
Dommaras and kept under watch by the police. 

While the males wear bra.ss bangles for wrists, the females wear 
garlands of wax beads, and imitation corals round their necks and glass 
bangles round their wrists. Brass rings for fingers and ears are also worn. 
In towns, they are able to lead a .settled and economic life and so they 
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possess brass vessels for carrying water and cooking food. On marriage 
occasions, they are able to provide a gotd and nev^t cloths to the bride 
^ind a good feast to all tjie assembled relations. 

The Yanadis are generally lazy. But when they are in want of 
food, they work actively. Rope and basket inajj^ing, fish, hare and torkoise 
hunting, honey gathering, captir-ing rats, and bandicoots, collecting forest 
produce, capturing cobras and wild animals, cutting grass, collecting drift 
wood, pick-pocketing, practising medicine, committing thefts and clacoities 
— all these form the chief occupations of the males, while the females , 
work as*sweepers or scavengers or fruitsellers* and the children graze the 
cattle of the villagers for a little sum or grain. 'Pheh are good shikaris 
and hunt the wild beasts skill fully. They know the forest Hora well and 
knowing the^fficienc'y ot particular herbs and roots, they treat successfully 
fever and rheumatism. They use drugs for cobra bite and their women, in 
times of confinement, take no other medic ine but a decoction of certain 
leaves. 'I'hey make faithful .servant. s provided good watch is kept over 
them. 

In the Madras Cejmis Report, Jhiri I, p.ige, 221, the following 


table is given as showin g; 

their number, for 1000, engaged in eac'h occupatiop. 

In Rp- 254 260 in Part 11 of the report, as many as 56 occup.ations 

are named:"* 

Yanadis. 

Sunibor for 1000 engaged 
in each occupation . 

l.abourers 

457 

Cultivators 

175 , # 

Shepherds 


Coolies 

14 

Scavengers 

• 23 N.B. The number of female workers 

Wood cutters 

3O very largely preponderates in each 

Basket Makers 

22 case. 

Rice pounders * 

2 1 

Fishermen 

3 j 

Servants 

17 

Miner 

1 2 

Village W'atchmen 

1 1 

Miscellaneous 

93 


Education, Language and Religion. 

The Yanadis of I'elugu parts speak a corrupt and vulgar form 
of 'Pelugu with a peculiar intonati )n and elongation of all vowels. Some* 
times one is surprised at the the quickness of e.xpression and shortening of 
sound, rhose who live on the borders of I'amil Districts ^peak corrupt 
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'J'amil mixed with 'relugu. In committing crime, they use strange signsf 
and sounds?, the meanings of whith are known only to themselves. 

They are mainly Hindu but their faitlvin God is faint. Nearlj^ 
1/3 of their total population are returned as Animists in the census of 1921.1 
Evety Yanadi has a Devti-a lUu or house of (rod. They worship 
OfiPnchu Dsvudu as a hou.sehold (iod and Poleramifia or Ankamma or 
Subbarayudu or Venkateswarhi as a Deity ruling the destinies of the whole 
tribe. Wooden, sloiv* or clay idols, water pots, trees or queerly drawn pictures 
on walls, repre.s(‘nt their txods. 'l iieir worship is simple and they are their 
own priests, 'riiey worship with Kunkiima (red powder) and ^t'urmeric 
(yellow powder) the GoJs and they sacniice fowl to propitiate Gods and 
to invoke their help in their depredatious. On marriage, death, or other 
special occasions, they sacrihce goats and perform crude ceremonies and 
indulge in feasting and dancing. 


Every Uild' Hi or hamlet has a soothsayer or prophet who pre-' 
tends to be in comnumic ition with some Goii or Goddess. Yanadis who 
lo.se their belongings or who ail from diseases consult the prophet by offering 
rice and cocoanuls and by burning camphor or incen.se before him. Tfieii 
h^‘ becomes posse.ssed and is coated with turmeric and Kiinkuuia, and 
holding a burning wick in his hand, he chants in praise of the deity and 
predicts, in a sing-song manner, the caust* of trouble and prescribes proper 
propitiation to the God or Goddess. 

'The Yanadis observe omens, when they set out for crime, the sigh^ 
of snake or cal being an evil omen. They observe Dasara and Pongal, the 
the two chief Hindu festivals and drink evccssively and indulge in merry 
dancing in which male.\ b.Ml the ^druins and females dance and sing 
vulgar ballads. The Nnkkalas also dance on festive occasions in rude 
manner singing indecent songs. But the Yanadis of Nellore are more 
educated as they cnaet street diamas and ^ixg well. In recent years, they 
have trained themselves up to the stage. Fiom Cuddapali and Nellore, 
theatrical companies and parties of Bhagavathulu come out occasionally 
to collect money. 

Regarding their education, language and religion, the followdng figures 
are given in the M.i Iran Cemu>i R^^j) )rt lor r.;2i, Parts 1 II, 


Madrof^ Report Ptvd I 

P. 58. 

Percentage letuined as animists. 

1921 igii 

* 46.8 64.7 

Out of 1 1/3 lacs, 64,000 are 
returned as .Vnimi^Ls. p. 236. 


Madras (7ensiis Report Par! 11. 

Pp. 78 and 107. 

Educaiioi^ & Laufjuagt, 

Malos. Females. 

70,228 68,198 

(83 r literate) (173 literate) 

66, 59S speak Telugu. 66,792 speak 'Pelugu. 


ddie re.st speak Tamil or mixed Telugu and Tamil- 
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iVlarrlase, Birth and Death Ceremonies. 

Adivi or forest Yanadis on accc^uiiL ol their primitive^iiul barbar- 
^ous life practise marriage by consent or !)y torce, as* the case may be. 
There is no ceremony amf)fig them. Hut the Rii(;ldi and iVltinnki Yanadis who 
' are leading a fettled life and are somewhat cultured, indulge in formal 
marriage ceremonies. Generally, the parents leave the matter to* the 
concerned couple. Tost puberty marriages are the rule. P'oimerly, a 
simple betrothal ceremony at the bridegrooms' house finished the business 
but noV a fuller ceremony Ins taken place. d"he bride groom presence 
volt OT^ Kanyasulkam or brideprice to the maternal uncle of the bride 
and new cloths to the parents ol the Wide. A marriage pandal is 
raised and relations are invited. 'J'he bride and groom bathe and put on 
new cloths dipped in 'Purmeric water. 'I'he Kank tnam of mango leafr 
tied to a tlfread, is tied to the wri.^ts of the parlies by the maternal uncb 
who acts as the priest '1 hen the bridegroom in the presence of all relativet 
ties tali a small gold piece attached to thread-round the neck of the bride 
to the accompaniment of the beat of drum and pipe. After id(i, the pai- 
pour rice o\ er each other'^ heads. It is called Talambrdiu , 'The distij 
bution- of pan supdrt among relations, a feast and a dance close the ceremonj 
The parties then leave for honeymoon. ^ 

The state of conjugal fidelity among the Yanadis is low ; adultery 
is a common vice among males and females. Pregnancy before marriage 
is not considered a serious matter. W idows can remarry but not withi 
Tali ceremony. Polyandry is not found but polygamy is common. Desere- 
tion by either party leads to divorce which is obtained by informing th«; 
Kula Pedda (.r Headman. The part^ that wrongfully deserts has to pa^ 
fine jo the aggrieved party. I'he deserted wile is allowed to keep he^ 
children, even when she marries another husband. Illegal intimacy witf 
persons of other than Yanadi caste is punished with fine or excommuni 
cation by the village head, Yanadis never resorting to courts of law. 

'There ih no purudu or birth pollution at child-birth. 'I'he womar 
after confincmenr is given decoction of certain leaves and herbs for thret 
days and then rice diet. On the loth day, she bathes. A net is hung 
in front of the door to keep out evil spirits, 'i'he child after one month 
or more is named with the soothsayer's consent after an article or an ancestor. 
Appigadu, Durgadu, Akkigadu, Macharigadu, are some of the names ol 
the Nakkalas. , 

The Yanadis bury their dead and Hindu funeral rites are observed. 
The corpse is laid on leaves and washed. Parched rice is thrown*on it by 
saptndas, f agnates) and then it is carried on a bier to the grave. The heads 
of families attend the burial and place three handfuls of earth into the 
burial pit and returti after the burial and purify themselves first by ordinarj 
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bath and then by sprinkling ash or ttSrmeric water. People of the same 
giftrct or sgpindas drink a handful of water. On the 2nd or 3rd day 
after burial they ptft-form Chinnadinam or Small ceremony Day, when they 
go to the burial place and sprinkle milk, rice arfd water on it just as they 
do on the day of burial itself. 

The Feddadinam or Big ceremony Da?y is performed generally on 
the tenth day. The ion cooks rice in a new pot. A clay image, to 
represent the departed relative, is made and kept in front of the hut and 
the rice balls are spread in front of it. Then the image and rice balls 
are taken to a pond or tank where the assembled relations offer players to 
the same and finally they are thrown into it. They then bathe and sprinkle 
turmeric water and return home, when a feast is arranged for all relations. 
As usual, music supplied by the pipe and drum and a dance close the 
ceremony. 

Conclusion. 

As seen from the Mndrn.^ Cenmes Rrpoi'ls, the population figures 
for igot to 1921 give a steady increase showing that the tribe is increa- 
sing. All the same, it is very backward and primitive and a few large 
subdivisions like the Adivi Yanadis are classified as criminal tribes and 
watched by police. They have not parted the stage of primitive or stone 
age. Also, owing to the promiscuous life led by them, death rate is 
high and they do not live long. The Yanadi is ignorant, foolish and 
vicious and his pitiable and neglected condition must evoke sympathy. His 
position must be improved by (Government by starting reclamation works 
and reformatory schools. The children should bt* clothed, fed and educated 
while the adults must Be provided work in reserve forests or in Government 
lands. They may be provided with money and tools of cultivation so that 
they may become a peaceful agricultural community. The settlement of 
Yanadis at Bapatla (Stuaripuram) undf'r the Salvation Army and their edu- 
cation by G. B. Mission has to some extent improved their condition and 
the experiment should be tried on a larger scale by the Government, consi- 
dering that it is such tribes which are really depressed and oppressed that 
should be protected from total extinction. 
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Chapter XI. 

VILLAUE ADMINISTRATION. 

I 

A Study uf South Indian Polity is incomplete without a sketch of 
the village administration. That the whole of Southern India, especially 
the portion (M)mprised by the modern Madras Presidency and the South 
Indian states of Mysore and rravancore, was a net work of tiny village 
fepublics, till a few centuries ago, is an admitted fact both by the Indian and 
the foreign Historians. They survived dynasties after dynasties and suc- 
ceeded revolutions after revolutions. 'The various epigraphs published .so 
far T)ear an eloquent testimony to the above fact. 

A few inscriptions of the period under study, relating to th^ 
present subject, are found, but it can be fairly presumed, that the village 
republics which flourished during the Chdla and to Chalukyan epochs 
flourished also under the Vijayanagar Empire. But the strong centralised 
Government under this Empire did not foster the growth of these village 
states ; and yet we find evidence of their existence and their functions. 

Each village or group oi villages, was administred by a village 
assembly elected by the villagers, 'llie assembly consisted of various 
committees with powers to dispose of matters relating to the particular 
branch of administration entrusted to the same, i’he committees were 
subordinate to the assembly and had to carry out its orders. 

Some Fundamental Functions of the Village Assembly. 

From the various inscriptions extant, we set forth below some 
important functions exercised by those corporate bodies and elucidate 
each function with records so far available. 

(A) These corporate bodies possessed absolute control over the 
property vested in its hands and hence sell or acquire land for any pur* 
pose, whether of charitable or of public utility. For the benefit of the 
readers who may be pessimistic about the existence of these pillage 
assemblies in days of old, we may mention some instances wh|2re their 
existence has been brought to light. An unfinished record of the Vijayanagar 
king Harihara 11 . in Safca 1310, mentions the assembly of Sevaiku^am. 
• 4 
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Two inscriptions Nos. 217 and 370 of 1917 of Bukka II, cated in 
Saka 132^7 and 1^328 respectively. From the former we learn that the 
assembly of 'riruvandarkoyil consisted of 4,0^0 members, which was 
indeed* a very unwieldy body for transacting business. I 

^ An inscription of Mallikarjuna Deva Maharaja hi S. 1381 records 
a gift for the merit of Narasingaraja Udaiyar and incidentally mentions 
the great as.sembly (Mahdsabhn) of Kavirippakkam.^ So on we can 
multiply instances of their mention and the various instances th?.t are 
quoted below, in substantiating their powers an 1 functions, will all tend 
to prove our statement. Nr). 350 of 1923 of the time of Hafihara II, 
registers the purchase f)f certain villages by one Srirama Bhat^a from the 
Assembly of Ukkal alias Vikramabharan ichchatruvedimangalam in 
in Pagur-nadu for 400 panams. No. 358 of 1003. during the time of the 
same monarch, records a sale ol a village for 400 panams to certain 
individual by the same assembly. So al.so 359 of 1923, of the time of 
the same emperor registers the purchase of a 1/3 share of a 
certain village by one Narayana Bhatta from the same .Assembly for 200 
papams.^ An inscription of the lime of Virupaksa 1 . records a grant as 
Tirunamattukani to the temple by the village assembly of Tirupparundurai, 
land confiscated by them from a certain AndanpilJai of Tirupattur, on 
account of some fault committed by the latter. Phis is one of instances 
of the power wielded by the assemblies of that period. ^ An inscription 
to the east of Sahalli, Malvilli Paluk, which seems to bear the date S. 
1452, informs us that all the MaJtajanas of (lavudugafe granted certain 
lands as a tax tree Kodge to Kala-Nayaka for having made Saveyahalli, 
a pura An inscription of Pratapa Devaraya records an agreement among 
the villagers ot Mangadu, prohibiting Ihe sale of lands to outsiders or 
even a gift of them as a dowry, and this record affords an unique 
example of the attempt at the preservation of th * corporate unity of the 
village.® One inscription of the time of .Achyuta: aya, records a gift to 
the shrines of Papavinasadeva, Raghunaihadeva, nnd Viiesvaradeva, by 
the m ihdjanas of Nagaragero alias ICrishnaray i-Sa nudra-agrahara, a 
village in Roddanadu. Another inscription of the same emperor records 
the sale ot a land to the above shrines by the mahdjanas of the 
Sarvunidnya Agrahdni village Kanchisamudra, which was given to them 
as a free gift by Pratapa Devaraya,*^ A record dated S, 1302 registers 

1 Para 67 of Epi(jraphical Report for 1918 ^ 

Z No. 13 of Nortb Arcot District {Madras Inecfiptio ..) 

3 ^Para 40 of Epigraphical Report for 1924 

4 Para 35 of Epigraphical Report for 1925 ~-* 2 (f 
\ 5 Page 42 Mgsore Epigraphical Report for 1920 

6 No 779 Ciiingulput District {Madras Inscriptions) 

7 Nos. 76 and 77 of Anantapur District (Madras Inscriptions) 
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the grant of some land in the village Maddur, otherwise called Upendra- 
pura, apd the toll collections of the village for the services 1)f feeding 
pilgrims* recitation of etc. in the temple of Desinatha, by the 

^lah^anaa and Gauda prajegnl) of Maddur.8 

(H) 'I hat these assemblies possessed certain inherent righlJ^ of 
fresh taxation, determining the taxes payable to the paramount authority, 
is elucidated by certain epigraphs that are available. No. 178 of 1926, 
register!? the decision of the assembly of Sirurayal excluding Snrvamdnya 
land belonging to a certain deity and to include others for purposes of 
taxation. No. «;9 of 19141 belonging to ^hc period of Mrapratapa 
Oevaray a registers an agreement entered by the assembly of Parantakanadu 
and the Valafigai 91 and Idangai 98 sects regarding payment of dues to 
the Edjagdm^f of the King. No. 384 of 1914 the same year 
records the gift of right of levying certain taxes to a goldsmith, by the 
^people of Kulai'Kulattur. 

(C) 'Phese republics exercised the functions of a trustee which 
acoijpted the management of charitable endowments by any private persons 
and accepted deposits Inith in kind and coin, or in the shape of landed 
property for administering the trust on the interest derived from th^ 
deposit. Kp. Colin. No. 469 of 1925, of the time of Hukkaraya, 
records an agreement by the assembly of Nandi karhpa-chalurvedimangalam, 
to feed certain ascetics daily in return for a grant of 400 kuli of tax-fre^ 
land, made as ddnaputdin by a lady named Umaiyal-.Vmmaiyal. No. 470 
of the same year registers a similar agreement by the same assembly with 
a certain Vanakkani Ponnali Nambi, a merchant of Mifpadi, who endowed 
as ddtiaputani, 2,000 kuli of land in tlic village Vaippur for feeding daily 
a specified number of persons versed in Vedas. 

(D) d'lie assemblies, texercised certain judicial functions ; one of 

such is narrated from an interesting epigraph available. A dispute arose 
between two priests and the managers of the temple of Kamesvara-Udaiya- 
nayanar at ArgaluT, about the privilege of worshipping the (iod all the 
thirty days. The case is succintly stated as follows; — A has been 
enjoying for a long time the privilege of worshipping the God all the 
thiry days of the month in the temple, while actually only 15 days 
belonged to him by right and the remaining to B who abandoned the 
worship and left it unclaimed. ‘ ' sold days of privilege of worship, 

out of the IS days of privilege of worship to ‘j 5 ’ of another priest ‘C’ and 
gave him a sale deed, d'he sale deed so executed, now deprived ‘ A' of 
the acquired right enjoyed by him for some generations back. C 4 '\)ecame 
issueless and the 'Natter volunteered to settle the question of enjoyment, 

8 ITo. 5G of Inscriptions: Mysore Archaeological Rejyort for 
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and during the period of settlement of the question, the worship of the 
temple was perforn\ed by an outsider. Then ‘ A ’ appealed to Tirumala 
Nayaka, the ruler of the District. He, and the cN^attar, together advised** 
the parties to put the case before the inahajanas of the Agrahdrds of, 
Ku^attur and Alambalam etc. The mahdjanas assembled together and 
heard the case from both sides and delivered the -following judgment. 
‘-4’ may have been the hereditary holder of only of 15 days of privilege 
and it was not fair to sell part of the disputed portion thereof to an 
outsider ' C \ while the right to purchase in virtue of long enjoyment 
primarily rested in ‘ 4 So<.^ must continue to enjoy the full 30*^ days as 

before and sale deed given t(» ‘ C ' should be cancelled. 9 I'he above 

instance, demonstrates the democratic spirit, in which such disputes were 
settled in days gone by. ^ 

(K) Instances there were, that certain private institutions like 
these fostered the growth of handicrafts also. 10 ‘ 

Merchant Qullds. 

* ( 

Even then the paramount power, or the high officials of the 

state, never interfered into the rights of these assemblies and could no^ 
remit taxes, or make gifts of them, without consent of these bodies, which 
represented the general will of the peeple and which jealously guarded the 
interests of the local people and the Commities. Ep. Colin. No. 
681 of 1923 records that Abbaraja Timmappa, the agent of the 
Pradlidna Tirumalardya, granted the mfilavisa of certain villages 
for the offering of the god 'Firuvengalanatha with the consent of 
Se^ti-pradhdnas of the- villages and of the Mahanddu. Again Kampadeva 
Anna, another officer of Achyutaraya is said to have made gift of some 
duties on crops and of the fee on marriages to the temple of Oaurisvara, 
with the consent of Nanddssa merchanti.^l We have already noticed 
the instance of Belur inscription recording how Salumule Benja merchants, 
with various sects dependent on them and all the Holiyas ot Vijayanagar 

c 

and 26 other towns where fairs were established, resolved to pay Muddapa- 
Dan^lanayaka, certain dues in return for the protection afforded by him. 12 
A record of the Vijayanagar king Achyutaraya in S. 1456 mentions a gift of 
tolls collected by the merehants at the market held every Sunday in the 
hamlet of Viresvara-Devapura belonging to Lepakshi, of tolls raised in 
’Harunadu and Hostira Nadu and of other income, for oblations to be 
offered at the instance of VIrananayaka, 

I 

9 Para 26 of Epigraphical Report for 1914 

10 Para 40 of Epigraphical Report Jor 1924 

11 Para of the Madras Epigraphical Report for 19^3 

12 Ep* Cam. vol, V part I BL 75 
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When Vira Vijaya Maharayar son Devaraya was oi^ throne, the 
8 alumulP> of the 56 countries, with all the cultivators, and Panchalas^ 
having assembled, established a weekly fair. In connection with it, which is» 
a mdayn, for the Pattana-svami of the fair Chiyi-Bassi-Chetti, they granted 
him a land . 13 ^ • 

A record of 1447 which falls into the reign of ^ri Krishna 
Devaraya, supplies the interesting information that a certain Chennamma ‘ 
Naj^njgar settled three parts of land under a lank at Kandlakunta be sc^ 
apart for VelamnSi (rods, and the Bt ah mi ns and two for Kdpus who* 
guarded the country. 'This affords some * indication of the system of 
village autonomy which was is force in Vijayanagar limes The cultivatnig 
clas.ses exerci.sed certain rights along with the Brahmins and the gods.U 
'1'1'Ms we find that village republics existed and exerci.sed certain 
functions, preserving the democratic spirit in the medieval South Indian 
Polity and administration of the temple. 

Chapter XII. 

TEMPLE ADMINISTRATION. 

One important branch of local Self Government in the mediaeval 
South Indian Polity is its d'emple administration. 'J'he temple in the 
South is the pageant of the South Indian monarch's patronage of learning 
and monuments of his numificience. It is the emblem of the excellent 
workmanship of the South Indian architect and a conspicuous singn of 
the South Indian culture. To crown all, it is the epitome of the aesthetic 
mentality of the monarch. Innumerable fnscriptions that have been so for 
published throw a Hood of light on the administration of these temples. 
The.se temples were august administrative institutions in themselves and 
managed by committees or jiriests, or agents probably elected by the 
villagers or appointed by them or by the state. I'he subject is generally 
dealt with under the following heads. 

1. Royal Patronage 

a. Construction and maintenance of temples. Keligious neutrality. 

b. Cirant of villages and lands to the temples 

c. Making over taxes due to tin? statt‘, to the temples. 

d. Kemitting of taxes on lands gifted away to the temple. 

e. Interference in the temple affairs. 

« 

II. Public Patronage. 

a. Construction and maintenance of temples. 

b. Imposition of taxes, for festivals and construction or gopurams, . 


13 Ep, Canim vcl. X BP 72 

14 Para 65 of the Epigraphical Report 19^6 
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Hi. Control. 

a. Management by the village assefhbly. 
cb. Management by the committee of trustees. 

c. Management by priests. 

d. Management by agents. 

IV. Finance. 

a. Purchase and sale oHands. 

b. Receipts and disbursements. 

Trust properties. 

d. Investments, 

e. • Keeping of accounts. 

f. 1'emple Treasury. 

V. Temple Servants and Mtscellaneous. 

a. Their colononisatiojn. 

b. The settlement of disputes. 

c. Dancing girls. 

d. Religion and art. 

e. Record of ancient Indian History. 

^ I. Royal Patronage. 

'Phe numerous temples that now adorn the South I.idian lands- 
cape owe their existence to the luunificience of its monarchs. To whatever 
faith they belonged, they constructed temples to the Hods of the other 
faiths also. The selection of sites for these shrines, shows also their 
aesthetic bent of mind. In either on the bank of a sacred river, or in 
the midst of a valley or on the peal( of a mountain or in the heart of a 
populous and religious centre of pilgrimage. Phe Vi jayanagar monarchs of 
the first Dynasty constructed X'ai.shnava and Saiva temples and built 
Jaina shrines also ; for the history of Jaini.Mu in the Kanarese Province 
dates back to the K a dam ha and the Western Cdialukyan times. The 
Kadamba kings were supporters of the faith and the Western Chalukyan 
monarchs patronised the same creed. Phough the founders of the Vijaya. 
gar Kmpire imbibed the philosophical expositions of the Advaitic monism 
of the sage Vidyarapya, they were also iniluenced by the Jaina faith. 
Jaina temples were built in the heart of the city and ministers like 
Baichappa, Irugappa, who were the followers of the Jaina creed, were 
the ministers and generals of army under Pukka and his successors. 'Phe 
family God of the Vijayanagar monarchs is Virupakslia, the great Siva who 
dwells kn the famous temple of that name in the capital. The last ruler 
.of the first dynasty forsook Saivism and became an ardent Vaishnava and 
his subjects also followed the same faith according to “ Pr*tpannamrtam,^^ 
The monarchs of the second, third and the fourth^ dynasties were all 
fervent Vaisfmavas, but they never forgot their tutelary God Virnpaksha. • 
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Kri^hparftya built both Siva and Vaishpava temples. After the 
fir^t Kalinga Expedition, the kinjs festered, and repaired the tlanvagc and 
:arried out extensions to the Vaishnava temples at Ahobilam, Tirupati 

stc., and Siva temples at Kalahasti, Srisailam, riruvannamalai and 

Chidambaram., ^ 

Not only idid they soend their fabulous wealth on the construction, 
extension and upkeep of these glorious shrines, but they granted villages 

and^ lands for their maintenance. The grants were registered for the 
religions merit of their parents, for the glory of their ministers, to com-^ 
memorate their victories, for the celebration, of certain festivities connected 
with the temple at the time of their coronation, and on some other 

important occasions. 

The benefactions, thus made, may be divided into two broad 
classes (i) Divdddna lands and ( 2 ) DevdJaya lands, rhe former were 
lands held by the temple and the latter were lands granted for the 
support of the temple. Fhese lands were not exempted from taxation and 
the authorities who managed them- had to pay the Rajdjdram the annual 
t*ces due to the royal exchequer. But there were occasions also when the 
monarch made over taxes due to the state, to the temple. Devaraya I. 
issued a ‘ Nir pa ' or order to ^rigirimatha of Chandragiri asking him*to 
remit the Jodi of 13^4 and 6^ panam or 13 , i6}4 panam, at ro panams 
per pop due to the Chandragirirajya from 'riruppukkuli, in order that, 
that amount may be utlised for the temple of Porerfupperumal of that 
place, rhe order further requests the viceroy to send his own. 
TirwdhichchiUu to the ‘ Sthdnilcas of the village to make copies of 
kings orderl ^ 

, Mallikarjuna is stated to have granted to the Nityesvara Siva 
temple as Srimushpam the taxes amounting to 20 paitam collected from 
the Kaikkolas living in the firumadavilagam of that temple, in order to 
conduct service in that temple called Rahuttainindan-Sandi.^ An interest- 
ing epigraph of ICampana II. registers the grant of Madambakkam to the 
temple of Sirrein'Aludaiya Nayanar. The charter issued under the orders 
of the king, by a certain Vi^tappar runs “ 'Phis village, the whole villages 
which is the sacred holding of God, limited by its four boundaries, inclu- 
ding the village waste, wet lands, and garden lands with all its limitations 
of communal obligations, fees on cotton looms, obligations for maintaining 
oil mills etc., fees for inaintaing village servants and other similar 
obligations, new or old, which may hereafter become due from each 
tenant, we have given for worship, and repairs as Sarvamdnya grant to 
this temple in order that it may last till the Sun and Moon exist”, The 

1 Para ttO of Epigraphical Report for 1916 . : 

% Para 61 of Epigraphical Report for 19X6 
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limitations imposed by the charter are many, and signify that although 
the donee — hi this case the tempU — was exempted from all assessments 
payable to the established government, was stiH bound to obey certain , 
rules of internal management and communal obligations.^ An inscription 
in ChennakeSavasvami temple in Santaravuru registersf that Sajuva 
Telungarayadeva-maharaya declared tax free the lairds owned by Gods 
and Brahmins of Ravuru for the merit of himself and his parents.^ An 
inscription at Sedamangalam in South A root District informs us that in 
A.D. 1517 Krishna Raya remitted a revenue of 10,000 gold pieces in 
favour of certain Siva and Visluiu temples. Jn Kp. No. 125 of iqfcP 4 is a 
long list of Siva and Vishnu temples which were benefited by the 
remission.^ 

The interference of the King was sought foi, whenever any 
maladministration, or oppression from any authority took place. The 
Tiruvorriyur Inscription of Devaraya 11. records that the mahs^varas of 
the temple complained to the king, that the tenants, servants, and other 
residents of the village owned by the temple, had been much distressed by 
the imposition of taxes such as Jodi, Mugatnpdrvai, Angasalci^ 
^anihadarn$ and Viieshadayam and also by the lease system introduced 
b/ Government officers for adoption the trustees. Fhereupon it was 
ordered by the king that the above taxes together with the Arisi-karan^ 
gold bull, good cow, ve((i and Katidyam^ be hereafter collected by the 
mahesvarafi of the temple, that the lease lands already paid for be 
redeemed by money received from the royal treasury. ^ 

Another epigraph of the same monarch registers an order o| 
the king to the managers of all temples and temple charities, in the 
district of Tiruchchirupalli-Usavadi thus: — 

“ As we have been informed by the m'lhesvaras and Marudavana- 
Chchiran that the king’s officers in the villages belonging to the temple 
are unjustly collecting the taxes, Kannikkai, AraSuperu, Karapkkar-jo^i, 
Viseshadaya, Alamanji etc., representing these to be dues payable to the 
palace, that the villagers taking upon the mortagage lands they purchased, 
presented or otherwise owned by the temples, stubbornly refuse to give 
back those lands to the temples and that in consequence temple tenants 
have abondoned the villages, causing thereby the stoppage of worship in 
these temples, we order that the taxes mentioned above, shall no longer he 
collected, the only payable tax however being Sulavanippop ; that the 

3 jpbro 49 of Epigraphical Report for 19l2 
1 Para 68 of Epigraphical Report for 1916 

6 Nss. 288 of 1903 and 125 of 19J4 of Epigraphical collections and para 23 
fipigraphical Report for 1901 

6 ROt 226 of 1918 of Epigraphical collections 
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worship shall be conducted in future and that the temple lands shall in no 
case be let out on a long lease, nor shal lathis be assigned to an^ one tax 
free etc.'^ * 

A record dated 1333 of Virabhupati Udaiyar states that as 
•the residents of Valudilambhattuchavadi who had agreed to measure out 
to the temple of Ponnarii-balanathar, one funi ^x\d onu padaklcu of piTddy 
per md of wet land! to pay Vi of panam per rnd ot dry land give one 
Ufakku of ghee per payir of 20 cows and one Ulakku of oil for every 
pt 7 rn 1 ^,•had discontinued this supply, the King ordered the revival of it and 
from the proceeds, instituted in his name, the midday service of (lod.^ 

Thus innumerable instances may be V»oted, whence the monarch 
interfered in the temple administration, whenever his inlluence was needed 
in the discharge of Justice. 

Public Patronag:e. 

Apart from the Royal patronage that the South Indian Temple 
enjoyed from time to time, it had its equal share from the public patro- 
‘ na^e. VVe come across innumerable epigraphs that instance the statement. 
An epigraph of the time of Vira Hukkanna Odiyar records the construction 
of Mallikarjuna temple in .Arisekere, by the Mahdjanas of the village and 
the grant of some land for services in the temple including wages to the 
' Kclukutiga’ by the Mahdjanas under the orders of Mahdpradhdna 
Basaveya Dannaikar.^ One inscription records the grant of some land in 
the village Maddur otherwise called Upendrapura and the toll collections 
of the village for the services of feeding pilgrims, recitation of Vedas and 
Puranas etc., in the temple of Desinatha by the Mahdjanas and Gandu 
Prajegal of MaddUr.^^ We had already an occasion to notice elsewhere 
how the people came forward to shoulder burdens of additional taxation, 
when it was a matter of religious inspiration. A provision had to be 
made for dancing girls for god Ramanaiha and thirty gadydna a year 
had to be raised for the purpose and the brahmins levied this at the 
rate of one pana ger plough on the Sudras and one pana for the family 
of labourers for hire and undertook to pay the amount in three instal- 
ments.^^ Yet another inscription of the time of Krishnadevaraya records 
the visit of his great minister to Terkanaiiibi, on which occasion he 
imposed a contribution of 2 paija for every village and hamlet to provide 
for the car festival of the god Alvar. Instances may be multiplied but 

7 Para 27 of E pigrcSphical Report for 1904 

8 452 B of Ep. Col. for 1921—22 

9 Mysore Archaeological Reports for 1928 No. 4 S’ 1221 

10 Ibid 56 S’ 1302 

11 Ep. Cafm vol lY part 2 GU 32 and 34 

12 Ep. Cam* toU IV GU 8 
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all these tend to show that public patronage equally extended to the 
temple in those days. 

Control. 

The next important subject in the adtAinistration of the temple' 
is the agency through which it was governed. We can broadly divide the < 
saint and state that it was four-fold. It was managed by the village 
assembly or Stfidnikatf (Trustees! or by the priests. We have instances 
to show that the administration was also entrusted to agents of the king 
or the provincial governors. Whatever may be the agency through which 
the alfairs of the temple were administered, we can boldly assert that 
the administration was conducted very efficiently, in the interests of the 
god or goddess that inhabited the temple. 

Conclusion. 

The South Indian I'emple was thus a powerful economic and 
social entity besides being a source of religious inspiration. It was 
the one institution common both to the ruler and the people 
enjoying the fullest advantages of their healthy cooperation, for by its 
very origin the temple was a corporation founded with the full cooperation 
of the local public and the ruling sovereign and his local subordinates. 
Royal patronage and popular cooperation took many forms but the most 
common thing was the giving of villages and of lands for the benefit of the 
great Hindu Institution and management and control by both of them. 

Every temple, generally was under the mangemenl of a com, 
mittee. In cases where there was no committee the village assembly 
acted as the trustee. 'I'he central shrine was in the management of the 
priests or a committee of priests w^ho were responsible to carry on the 
obligations relating to the maintenance of w'orship and other things. 
Similar to the temple central shrine the temple treasury was in the manage- 
ment of a committee, which possessed administrative powers, like the selling 
of lands belonging to the temple. (Ep. Col. No. 331 of 1921). Whenever 
there were cases of embezzlements by the temple officers there were com- 
missions appointed by the ruling king or his subordinate for enquiry and 
proper punishment of the culprits. Above all, the temple in the South India 
appears to have been treated as a Registry office, but fortunately with 
greater chances of its records lasting longer time than at the present day 
This must have been the spirit under which inscriptions previously engraved 
on the temple walls, pillars and doorways were scrupulously re-engraved 
when the structure was rebuilt, under official supervision, (Nos. 486* & 487 
of loiO- It is this habit of registration which has behind it a truly 
business-like and historic instinct, that the modern research student owes 
so much of his accurate knowledge of the past to, and for which he cannot 
but feel thankful. 
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In the last article"^, I dealt with the importance of Rdijavachakamu • 
in dealing with the campaigns of Krishnade^'araya and pointed out that 
the book is entitled to great weight as campared to the Ghr( tikUn of 
Paes and Nuniz and other vernacular sources. Krish?tardya vijnyimiu of 
Dhurjati is based upon Rdyavdrhakamu and repeats its contents to the 
minutest detail. Rdyavdcfiakamu was written for Visvanatha Naik of 
•Madura {1540 A. I).); it closes with the return of Krishnaraya from the 
campaigns in Kalinga. 

^ I The most important per-jonige in the Vijayanagar History of that 
time is Saluva 'I'immarasii, the great Chancellor, otherwise known as Appaii. 
History honours him and legendary tradition has woven round him ,a 
number of stories in connection with Krishnadevaraya though many of 
them have not stood the test of historical criticism. 

'rimmarasu was the minister of Vira Nara>imharaya. and the 
‘Busbalrao’ of Nuniz. Nuniz further informs us that Vira Narasiihharaya 
in order to obtain the throne for his own son after his death asked 
'I'immarasu to put out the eyes of Krishpadevaraya and bring them to him. 
The' minister took the eyes ot a she-goat to the dying king and after his 
death, raised Krishnadevaraya to the throne. Krishnadevaraya made him 
his chief minister and 'rimma|.isu continued to hold an important position 
in the state till the later days of Krishnadevaraya. Equally strange is 
the story adverted to by Nuniz that the favourite minister was suspected 
of having done away with Tiruinalaraya, the son of Krishnadevaraya and 
that the latter imprisoned 'rimmarasu, his son and brother (rovindaraja 
and put out their eyes, 'IT at Krishnadevaraya had a son named 'Pirumala* 
raya by Tirumalaiiiba is proved by epigraphical evidence 2 but the story 
about 'rimmarasu does not find support elsewhere. 

'rimmarasu was a favourite of the king. ‘He commanded the 
whole household, and to him all lords acted as towards the king.’ (Paes), 
During the reign of Krishnadevaraya, be was well advanced in ag^ The 
Virinchipuram Inscription (A. D, 1496) during the reign of Immadi 

* Sec above voluiye IV pp. 221—226 

1. S, I. Inscriptions vol IV Nos. 802. & 303 (Saka 1429 & 143]) 

2, Ep, Carnatica vol IV Magadi "Eos, C & 82, 
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Narasimharaya refers to a grant by him. 3 He was the Chief Minister of 
Krish^adevaraya aiad one of the Inscriptions goes so far as to describe 
him as the very body of his master (South Indian Inscriptions^ vol. VI.^ 
No. 146 — Sachivff • sya deha-iva^ S);5) 

The great minister was an Arm^gla Niyogi Brghmin of Kaundinya 
Ootra and was a warrior as well as a great administrator. He followed 
Krishnaraya in his campaigns and received the viceroyally of Kondavidu 
at his hands. Niiniz savs that he left his brother Govindaraja and'procee- 
ded with his master in his^Kalinga tour. The minister was personally 
present at the siege of Raichur in 1520 A. 1). He is said to have 
defeated one Madar Mali quo near Kondavidu (Sewell thinks that the 
latter was a general of Kutub Shah of Golconda) and after settling the 
country returned to Vijayanagar. 

hayavarhakninu refers to him along with Ayyamarasu, Kondama- 
rasu and Bacharasu. 'I'he book further refers to the dissatisfaction of 
Krishnaraya during the early years of his reign and 'I'immarasu repriman- 
ded him for his lack of foresight in leaving the capital at dead of nf^ht 
on a certain occassion and promised him that hence forward the alTair.s of 
the kingdom would be run in accordance with his wishes. 'The book further 
informs us of the strategem of Timmarasu in creating disunion between 
the Sixteen Patrndus and Prataparudra (iajapati of Kalinga which led 
to the defeat of the latter and the victory of Krishnaraya. 'J'he commen. 
tary on Fi'abodhachandrodaya of Krishnamisra by Nadendla Gopamantri, 
a nephew of Timmarasu, refers to the latter as a patron of Poets, 
Kavi-pdrijdtah . 'I'he Bezwada In.sfription of Singaiaja'^ refers to him in 
equally eulogistic terms. 

e^sosfeS) sSw-»_8sS)® S)^oXars'sr'S&® 

“akhilam-api bhuvana-bharaiii miirti-mati visvasa nivasc iftkhila gunanam-ati- 
tapanadhamni Salva i'immanamni niantrini p^i vijitasura mantnni nidhaya. 

Further, 'I'immarasu is said to have been the author of a 
commentary called Mandharn on the Bd'abhdrata of Agastya (Refer 
Sources of Vijaydnagar History p 143, where the colophon of the work is 
cited). We also learn that 'Pimmarasu had a Kdryalcorta (Secretary) 
called ^enturi ChittamarasuS, and his Upapradhdna ox second minister was 
Sdmarasu son of Melamamantri of Chandragiri. 


3. S. I. I vol I No. 115 

4. Ibid 789 fSaka 1440; 

5. 8 LI, vol IV No. 702 
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2 Sajuva G6vindara]a brolh^ of 'rimniarasu and S(jn of Rachi- 

raju. Prior to A. 1 ). 1513, it appears that Goviridaraj^ as well as Timma- 
rasu were in enjoyment* of Gutti Sima.6 'Fhe statement of Nuniz that* 
Timmarasu lef^ his brother Gdvindaraja in charge of Kon<Javidu is not 
correct. Govindaraja is referred to as the Ndyak of Terakanambi in 

Hoysale between A. I). i5i3'-22. An inscription of 1 523 A. I), refers to 
him as a minister of Krishnadcvaraya?. In the battle of Raichur, 
Govindaraja followed KumSra Virayya of Seringapatam as is referred to by 

Nimiz as ‘ Ogendraho,’ the Governor of the city of Vijayanagar • 

• • 

3 Nadendla G 5 pamantri was the nephew (sister’s son) of the 
great Minister Timmarasu and the son of Rrishnambika and Timmamantri. 
He had two brothers Kona and Appa. 'Fhe latter married Tirumalamba, 
the daught^ of Timmarasu and Lakshmainamba, and the work Rdja^ekhara 
Chnritam of Madayaghri Mallana in relugu is dedicated to him. He 
became famous for his benefactions to the poor. Gopamantri is referred 
to in Rdjes?kh'tr(t Charil im as having hem ruling over the kingdom of 
G^tti but was placed in charge of Kondavidu by his uncle 'rimmarasu. 
He was the author of Krishnarjunasamvadamu , a Dvipadakavya. in 
Telugu and a commentary in Sanskrit on the famous Pruhodhachandrodcyyn 
of Krishna Misra, both the works refer to him as the ruler of Konijlavldu, 
His assistant was one Dechayamatya, the author of a commentary on 
Mahivinastava and a pupil of Lakshmidhara, Rdyavdehakamu mentions 
that after the Siege of Kondaviclu, one Kondayya ( Rayasam Kondamarasu) 
was left in charge of the fort. Hut this seems (uily to be a temporary 
arrangement. Kondamarasu as we shall presently see was in charge of the 
Udayagiri division. At Kondavidu, * Krishnadcvaraya took Virabhadra, 
the son of Prataparudra Gajapati, Narahavi Pa; ro son of Kiimara Hammira 
Patro, Mnllapakhan of Rachuru, Vuddanda khan, Pusapati Rachiraju, 
Lakshmipatirajii, Janyala Kesavapatiiidii and Halachandra Mahapatro of 
the west as prisoners but .seems to have tr(*ated them with rt‘spect and 
released, them syb.sequently.^ 

4^ Rayasam Kondamaiasu. He was the son of Sripatiraju 
Timmaya and Singayamma and .seems to have been in charge of l*enugonda 
in A.l). i5r2.b^ He was put in charge of the Udayagiri Division about 
A. I). 1313 and continued till A. 1 ). 1525. He was in his old age a 
minister and kdryokaHa of Krishnadcvaraya and is said to have built the 
tw'o tanks of Ananiitsagaram and Kaluvayi. In the battle of Raichur in 

6. Ihid vol IV Nos. 800 802 & 80;t 

7 . Ep. Car, vol IV Ch. 99 

8. Recently published in Hyderabad by Mr. S. PratapaReddi 

9 . Amaravati Inscription— ~Saka U 37 S, T. i, vol VI. No. 248 . 

10 . Bp. Carnotica vol Xjl Pg. 5 * 
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A. n. i52or he was one of the gei^erals in the army of Krishi;iadevaraya. 
Nuniz refers to him as Condemara (Condamaradfi) and says that he was 

t f f 

the person consulted by Narasa Nayak, the father of Krishnaraya in his 
attempt to get at the throne of the Saluvas. He further ^ays that afteJ* ^ 
the alleged dishonour of Timmarasu about A.D. 1527,, Krishnadevaraya 
appointed as his chief minister one Ajaboissa (Ajaparca 'Pimmappa) the 
son of Condamarade. As to who is meant by Ajaparca Timmappa, it is 
not clear. One 1'immappa Naik was the third in command at the battle 
of Raichur but it cannot be gsseried that he was the son of Kondomarasu 
above referred to and the Minister of Krishnadevaraya in his later days. 
Kondamarasu died about A. D. 1525 and was succeed :;d by Appappa- 
rasayya.H 

c 

5 Mallarasu, the son of Nagarasu is said to be a minister of 
Krishnadevaraya and was in charge of Jajur Sima in Hoysala Nadu .12 He , 
establi.shed a fair in Ramagiri and his manager was Vamarasu. 

6 Krishnaraya Naik — He is d<‘sc.ribed as the right-hand man 
of Krishnadevarayal3 and was his agent for affairs or Kdryakarta^’m 
A.D. 15 20.14 In 1527 AD, he seems to have become quasi -independent 
and is endowed with royal titles, Maharajadhiraja paranuh>ara Medini» 
mniara rfonda et''. His son was Mallarasa (Hy. 78). He belonged to the 
Saluva family and Nuniz refers to him as Lord of Aosel and one of the 
important Nayaks in the reign of Achyutaraya. 

7 Virabhadra (lajapati son of Prataparudra Gajapati of Orissa 
was placed in charge of Malaya Penur Sima in Hoysala Nadu .13 'Phe 
story of Nuniz that he was insulted' in public in the city of Vijayanagar 
and that in con.sequence, he put himself to death is untrue. Virabhadra 
Gajapati does not however seem to have continued as a Nayak as ont' 
Adiyappa Naik was put in charge of the above siitKi about A.D. 1528. 

8 Adiyappa Naik (Adeppa) was one of the generals at Raichur. 
He was an officer at the door of Krishnaraya’s palacelf* and his brother 
Sinnappa Nayak was connected with the revenue settlement of one of the 
districts in Krishparaya’s time. 

9 Yellappa Naik was in charge of Ramanayakahalli Sima in 
A.D. 1510 {Ep. Cam. vol. XII Mg. No. 58) 

11. Ep* Report 19j 3— Page 122 

12- 'Ep, carnatica vol XI — Holalkerc Nos. 70 73 81 108 & 128 

13. Ep. Car vol lY Hg 40. 78 & 84 

14. Ep. Car vol IV Hun 48 

16. Ep, Car, vol XI Dg 107 , 

16. Ep. Car YOl Xl Dg 106 

17# Ep, Report 1915—16 Page 143, 
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TO Made Naik was in oharge of Solur Sima in A. I). isiS -16 

(Ep Cam. vol. IX. Magadi No. 68 and vol. XTI. Kunigal No. 25 ) 

• • 

11 Kanchi S5manna O^eyar son of Timmanna Od^yar was in 

Chennapattaija Sima in A. I). 1513 . • 

12 Kampa Odeyar is referred to as a minister in A. D. ^1518 
{Ep. Corn, Kankanhalli No. 73 vol. IX.) 

13 Singapa Naik. He calls himself the priyalcumdra of 
Krishpadevaraya in A.D. 1528 

14 Kumara Virayya of Seringapatam. He is the father-in-law* 
ofKrishnadevaraya and father of Tiruraaladev? (Sewell’s EorCJotten Efnpire 
p. 336 )- 

15 Nuniz mentions that one Kama Naik was the Commander- 
in-chief of , Krishnaraya at the battle of Raichiir and the second in 
command was Triambakarao. The latter was the son of Tipparasa and 
ruled the Mulavaye country during the last days of Krishnadevaraya’s reign. 

The Epujraphical Reports further mention that the Srisaila 
Rajya was ruled by one Chandrasekharayya, son-in-law of Demarasa, that 
Sellappar Vira Narasirhha Nayakar son of Taluvakkulaindan Bhattar 
was in charge of Chingleput district and that the Vinukonda sima wjis 
under Mahamandaleivara Alamandala Sarvayyadeva Ch5da Maharaja son 
of Yeirayyadeva. 

It further appears that a military officer by the name of Immadi 
Basavappa Odeyar granted a Village called Dannayakpura for maintaining 
a water-trough for animals at Soge iij Bellary District. Even the poet- 
laureate Allasani Peddana was the lord of Karivachi Sima in South Arcot 

District. 20 • 

'fhe Rdyardchakamu stops its chronicle of events with the 
Kalinga tour of Krishnadevar^va. it mentions the following generals and 
officers that were present at the coronation of Krishpadevaraya. Appaji, 
Ayyamarusu, Kondamarusu, Bacharasu, Yellamarasu, Viramarasu, Yellanna, 
Apparapillai Manparpillai, Rayasam Ramachandrayya, Bhaskarayya of the 
Treasury, Avasaram Venkatayya, Triambykayya, Lakshmipati, Tipparasu 
and Lingarasu. In the eastern campaign, Kondayya (Kondamarusu), was 
left in Kondavidu, Bhaskarayya in Vinukonda, Virabhadrayya in Bellaih- 
konda and Ayyalayya in Nagarjunakonda. One Pemmasani Ramalinga 
Naidu distinguished himself in the first compaign against the Mohammedans 
in A.D. 1512 . According to Krishnaraya Charitram he led the Vijaya- 
nagar forces to battle on the bank of the Krishna, against the Mohammedans. 


18 Ep Car vol IX Banglore No 19 Ihid XII Ohiknayakahalli No, 37 

19 Ep Report 19^5—16 p. 142 

20 Ep Report 1915—16 Page 148 
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At the coronation of Krishnaraya were also present Araviti 
Bukkaraju, Saluva Mekaraju, the S^ipatis, Buijahallis, Rachuri 'rimmaraju, 
Sangaraju, Velug5tivaru, the chiefs of Nandyala, Owk and others. It is 
'not possible to trace some of the names above revered to. The Kingdom 
of Vijayanagar, as referred to by Nuniz with reference I.o the reign of 
Achyutaraya, was divided into a number of principalities. Bacharusu 
seems to have been in Achutaraya’s time in charge of a portion of the 
eastern territory conquered from the Gajapatis of Kalinga.^l 

A good deal of controversy centres about the eight poets in 
'Krishparaya’s court called Jhe Ashtadujfjajafi, The Bdyacdckalcarnu 
mentions three of them, Teddana, 'rimmana and Mallana. Chaturvedi 
Ramadikshitulu, Krishnavadhani, V'enkataramasastri, Trabhakarasastri 
were some of the Bandits of Vijayanagar present at the coronation of 
Krishnadevaraya. One Chandrayya was his instructor in Nitifdstra. The 
copper plate inscriptions of the king mention one Sabliapati as the 
composer and Viraiiacharya son of Malhinacharya as the engraver. The 
king’s Charioteer was 'Fimma and the city watcher was Jangamayya. 

Sabliapati the author of Krishiiadevaraya’s copper plate inscriptions 
is said to be the maternal uncle of AruPrigitlnatha, the author of Soma- 
vdili Yojd 'anda Prahamaam. ’\^\i^kjadhirdja para^li^ Oii?i(dima, the 
author of Sdluvdbhyudayam and AckyLiUt &:yd0fiyuUayai7i was the son of 

Arunagirinatha.22 

21 Butter worth & Veiiugoimi Chotti; Net lore Int^tripUoii,'i-~Ov\\io]e No. 2;] 

ri533~;M A.D.j 

22 Ep» Report 1922—2:3. 



INDKABHATTARAKA AND THE QANQA ERA. 


M. SOMASKKHAHA §ARMA. 

In this Journal, while editing the Chidjvalasa plates^ of Deven- 
dravarma* Mr. R. Subbarao has discussed ,at some length about the 
Kalinga Ganga Kra. 'I'here are .some apparent errors in what he has 
written, which mislead the readers, who do not know the subject, and 
further those^errors pa.ss on as trustworthy facts, not having been corrected 
up till now. So I propose here to review the whole question of the Ganga 
•Era formulated by him. 

Mr. Subbarao takes into consideration mainly the Synchronism, 
afforded by the Godavari plates^ of Rrithivimula, as the basis of the 
whole discussion. The particular passage that has got reference to this 
in that grant, runs as follows : 

Il?I firi55 ...” 

^ The veiled figurative expression— that I n d r a d h i r a j a, son of 
Mitavarma, who was the Moon that arose from the ocean of the twice- 
born family that inhabited th^ famous town of M anal kudi,j who obtained 
victory with the four-tusked elephant Chaturdanla (of the eastern 
quarter), overthrew the elephant iSTu/zm^/a (of the south-western quarter), 
that came against the elephant Supratfka (of the nortlveaslern quarter) 
motmted by him, in the tumultuous combat waged by all kings, that 
assembled together with the desire to uproot Indrabhttaraka, gives us 
to understand, as Dr. Fleet says, that Indradhiraja of the north-eastern 
quarter, son of Mitavarma, who won in battle the king of the east, fought 
in company of other (;hi€fs of the country who united to uproot a certain 
Indrabhattaraka, and conquered the king of the southern quarter (proba- 
bly the same Indrabhattaraka, mentioned above). Dr. Fleet has ta^en this 

I, Ante vol. II p. 146 f f. 

J, B, B, B. A, S, vol. XVL p 114 ff. 
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Indrabhattai^aka to be the Eastern Chalukyan Indrabhattaraka, brother of 
Jayasimh^^allabha I. and son df Kubja Vishnnvardhana.» According to 
Prof. Dubreuil, he is identical with Indrabhattaraka, son of Vikramendr» 
varma, of the Vishiiukundin dynasty. Mr. Subbarao accepts Prof. Dubreuil % 
identification. While Dr. Fleet 4 and Mon. Dubreuil.5 with Some hesitation, 
identify Indradhiraja of the Godavari grant, with Indravarma alias 
Rajasimha of the Kalinga Ganga dynasty, Mr. Subbarao definitely takes 
him to be the same person. The whole discussion of Mr. Subba' Rao 
about the Ganga Era is bas^d on this synchronism and the date of 
* Indrabhattaraka varma of tbe Vishnukundin dynasty. * 

' According to Mr. Subbarao the pedigree and the probable 

Chronology of the Vishnukundins are as follows : 

Madhava I (Probably ruled about 400 A» D.) ^ 

I 

Devavarma ^ 

I 

Madhava varma II. (Donor of Ipfir plates, 1st Set) 

Govindavarma 

I 

,, Madhavavarma III. (Donor of I pur plnte^, ^2nd set; 37th year) 

Vi kramendra varma I. 

I 

Indrabhattaraka or Indravarma f Donor Of RdmatlrthaM plates 

j fi7th yean probably ruled f rom 52ri to 555 A.DJ 

Vikramendravararna II. (Donor of fke Chikku\\'i plates: tOth year) 
Mr. Subba Rao writes about the date of Indrabhattarakavarma thus: 

“ Now taking 400 as the closing date of the founder Madhava-varma I 
and granting an average of 25 years as tlu period of ru!? for every 
succeeding king, we get 525 A. D. as the date for the accession of 
Indrabhattaraka, the donor of the Ramatirtham plates.” 

As this was the same Indrabhattaraka, who was defeated by 
Indradhiraja (of the north-eastern quarter), whom he identified with 
Indravarma of the Kalinga (^anga dynasty, who.se dates are 87 and 91 of 
the Gingeya Era, Mr. Subbarao is of opinion ‘ that the Gangeya Era of 
91st year, was started during the middle of the 5th century, i, e, 450 or 
460 A.D.’ He concludes from the above evidence that the Ganga Era, 
therefore, must have begun about the middle of the fifth century. 

To understand fully the above question some knowledge of the 
Vishnu^Ciindin dynasty is essential and we obtain that mainly through 


3 . Ind, Ant, vol. XX. p 97. 

4. Ibid. vol. XIII. p 1 19 f f. 

5. Andent History of the Deccan, p 91 
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^pper plate records, which are onljf five in umber, namely, i. Ramatirtham 
plates^ of Indrabhatt^rakavarina ; ii. ChikkuUa plates^ of Vikj^amendra* 
varma; iii. Ipuru plates® of Madhavavarma: iv. Ipuru plates® of Madha- 
v&varma; and v. Fhe Tei^lgu Academy plates^^ of Madhavavarma. 

The Ramatirtham plates give the following geneology : 

Madhavavarma 

I 

V i kramendravarma 

I 

'ndrabhattaraka varma 

These plates record that the last n^entioned king granted the 
village of Peruvataka in Plaki vishaya to a brahmain named Nagna 
Sarma, in his ayth regnal year. As this insVayn.was known in later times 
as Prakki or Pakkirashtra, and formed part of the present Vizagapatam 
district, Mr. Subbarao thinks that Puranisamgama \ asaka, from which 
these plates were issued, might be in the same Vizagapatam district. 

Chikkulla plates give one more generation. According to these 

“)edigree is as follows : 

Madhavavarma 

1 

Vikramendravarma I. 

I 

Indrabhatt^raka varma 

I 

Vikrainendra varma II. 

The last mentioned king, who issued the /from Lenduluru Vasaka, 
which Was identified with the present Denduluru, near Kllore, West 
Godavari district, granted the village Regonda, to the south of Ravirej^u, 
on the, bank of the river Krishna-Benpa (Krishna), to Somagirisvaranatha 
in the loth year of his reign. 

The First set of Ii^Uru plates supply three generations of 
kings, as shown below : 

Madhava varma I. 

I 

Devavarma 

I 

Madhavavarma II. 

Madhavavarma II. issued this grant from Amarapura, in his 37th 
regnal year. This city has not been yet correctly identified, but the late 

6. Ep, Ind, vol. XII. p. 133 I 

7. Ibid. vol. IV. p 193 f f. 

8. Ibid. vol. XVII. p 337 f f ; C.P. No. 11 of 1919^1920. 

9. Ibid. vol. XVII. p 331 f f ; <7. P. No. 12 of 1919 — 20. 

, 10. Journal 6f the Department of Letters, vol. XI. p 31 ff ; 

C.P. No. 7 of 1993^1914 ; BhUraii 1930 — 31, 
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Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao threw otit a doubtful suggestion that this 
might be^Amaravati in the Guntuur district. 

The Second set of Ipurii plates supp';^ us with only two genera- 
tions of kings, as shown below : 

Govindavarma 

I 

Madhavavarina 

This Madhavavarina grants the that lage of Vilembali. t6 Agni 
Sarma of the Valsa in his 37th regnal year. The executor of the 

grant was Mahchinna bhatfarka, the son of the donor, Madhavavarina. 

Lastly we have the Telugu Academy plates, which yield the 
following geneolgy- 

Vi kramendravarma 

1 

G5vindavarma 

1 

Madhavavarina. 

'rhe last mentioned king Madhavavarma granted, in his 48th 
regnal year, the village of Pulomburu in the Guddavadi viHlmya to Siva 
§arma, son of Dama Sarma, and grandson of Rudra Sarina, of Gautama 
gotra and a resident of Kupddral-^ in Karmarashtra. 

Now we have to connect all the pedigrees, supplied by these, 
various plates into one connected geneology. The question now arises : 
in which order are they to be linked? As for the pedigrees, supplied by 
the Ramatirlham and ChikkuUa plates there is no difficulty at all 
Similarly there is not much difficulty in linking together the pedigrees, 
supplied by the second set of Ipuru plates and the Telugif Academy 
plates. Now there are fouY Madhavavarmas in all (two in the First Set of 
Ipuru plates and one in each of the Chikkujla and the Telugu Academy 
plates). The question is one of identifiention. Who is to be identitied 
with whom ? This is not as difficult as it seems to be. 

Another synchronism is supplied by the Pulomburu grant^^ of the 
Eastern Chalukya king Jayasimha vallabha I. a son of Kubja Vishnu- 
vardhana I. who ruled from 633 to 666 A. D. This Chalukyan 


11. Mr. Subbarao reads this as ICunduka, which is obviously wrong. 

12. 1 his grant was edited by Mr. Subba Rao in this Journal {ante^ 

vol. IV p 72 f f. ) and by Mr. V. Rangachari, in the Epigraphia Indtca% 
vol. XIX. p. 254 ff. with titles “ The Pulifhbaru plates of the Chalukya 
king Jayasimha and The PuldMmra plates of the Eastern 
Chalukya king Jayasimha /. respectively. * 
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king, confirmed, in his gth year,li the village of Pulomburu,l4 which was 
formerly granted by the Vishnukundin Madhavavarma of ^the 'Felugu 
Academy plates, to Rudra Sarma. son of Siva Sarn»a and grandson of 
Dama Sarma, of Gautn^a, gjtra. In this grant, Rudra Sarma was styled 
as Purodgraharilca, meaning thereby, one who was in the enjoyment of 
the agrahdra formerly. In Rudra Sarnia’s father Siva Sarma and iJrand- 
father Dama Sarma, we ’ can recognise the donee and his father of the 


* Mr. Subba Rao reads this numerical symbol, as 4 representing 

the ye^ar, in which the grant was made ( Vide p 76). In the Annuat 
Report on Epigraphy for 1913, in the review portion of this grant, the 
year for which this symbol stands, was given as 15. Both the readings 
are wrong. This Symbol stands for 5 and not for either 4 or 15. It is 
curious hc/w Mr. Rangachari omits this portion, concerning the date, 
entirely ; there is mention of the year only and the rest is omitted both 
in the Epigraghical Report and in Mr. Subba Rao’s text. The omitted 
portion, contains numerical symbols, which I read as “ grV) 8 t di 7 
According to late Mr. Lakshinanarao 'dt is=if?f?, which I think is wrong. 

14. Mr, Subba Rao, in his review of these plates, mentions the 
village granted as Polamuru in its present form, but not in the forn> as 
found in the inscription. But in another place, he mentions it as Puliiii- 
buru; while reading it as Pulibumra in the text. Mr. Rangachari, in the 
review proper ( on page 255 ) mentions the name of the village as 
Puliburhra, with Puleburu perhaps as its probable variation in brackets. But 
curiously enough, in the text of the inscription, he reads it as ITilobumra 
and in the translation he gives it as Puliblinra: so many be-wildering, 
though interesting variations of the*same word! In the Annual Report 
on ’Epigraphy (sjc) for the year 1913 --1914, in which this grant was 
reveiwed, the name of this^ village was read as Pulebumra (l^uleburu). 
Late Mr. K. Lakshinanarao reads this as PuUuTlburu,. None of the above 
readings are correct in my opinion. The correct reading isPulomburu and 
not Polumburu ^r Pulibumra or Pulibuiiira. 

The form 7 i’ may be found in the same grant in 23rd line in ‘ pdlita*, 
llie dot representing the anuswara, which is above ‘6 m’ should go with 
lo’ but not with ‘ bu ’. In Anceint Telugu inscriptions the anusvdra that 
should go with the preceeding letter is generally placed above the 
succeeding letter for this reason. Puloiiiburu is the ancient Telugu 
spelling, of Polamuru^ with the labial ‘ m ’ placed above ‘ bu ’. In the 
evolution of the 'felugu orthography the nasals and labials were gradually drop- 
ped and their place was taken first by dots and then by anusvdraa* S*o in later 
days whenever the nasal or labial occurred in conjunction with any letter of 
its own varga, its place was shown by a dot. Thus the dot over ‘ bu ’ in 
‘Puloiiibura’Qg^inust be taken td^with ‘ lo 
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Telugu Academy plales of Vishpukupdin^ Madhavavarma. From this it is 
clear that after the Vishpukupdins, the Chalukyas conquered Vengi. Late 
Mr. K. V. f^akshmapa Rao discussed this question thoroughly, and fixed 
^the date of the Telugu Academy grant as 594 A.D,15 which would be the ^ 
48th regnal year of Madhava varma, the donor of the plates, and cam® ♦ 
to th^ conclusion that this Madhavavarma of the Te'lugu Academy 
plates and his son Manchapna Bhattaraka were defeated either by Pulakesin 
II. or his brother Kabja Vishijavardhana 1. Thus he gave 610 A. I), as 
the probable last date of Madhavavarma III. Taking this as the .basis, 
fixes approximately the chronology of the kings, mentioned in this 
grant as follows, allotting 25*- years as the the period of rule for each 
king, unless otherwise known to have ruled for a greater period. 

Vi kramendra varma 496 -*521 A. D. 

Govindavarma 521 — 546 A. I). 

Madhavavarma 111. 546—610’ A. D: 

Thus, it is not possible to place Indrabha^taraka after Vi kramendravarma 
of the Telugu xAcademy plates, and Mr. Subba Rao s date fcr 
Indrabhattaraka becomes quite untenable. 

Now, there is Vi kramendra varma, son of Indrabhattarak^ 
(according to the ChikkuJla plates) and father of Govindavarma (accor- 
ding to the Telugu Academy plates.) This Vikramendra varma of both the 
abovemcntioned Sets may, therefore, be taken to be one and the same person. 

If we link the pedigrees in this manner, we have to take Madhavavarma 
of the ChikkuJla plates to be Madhava varma II of the first set of 
Ipuru plates. Then the geneology of the Vishpukundins can be arranged 

as follows : ‘ 

♦ 

15. Here is what Mr. Lakshmanarao says about the date of this grant: 

The plates give the lunar eclipse on the V’ull moon day of the month 
of Phalgupa as the occasion for the grant (11. 25-7). In the years 575, 
593» 594i 612 and 621 of the Christian era lunar eclipses occur in the 
month of Phalguna. Of these I reject the first as being too early a date 
for the 48th year of the reign of a king who must hive been defeated 
by Kubja Vishnuvardhana or his brother Pulakesin II. I reject the 
i| last (621) as being toj late a date for a king, who was apparently defeated 
by Pulakesin at the beginning of the seventh century, about 610 A.D. We 
know that Kubja Vishpuvardhana had declared independence about 616 A.D. 
Of the three remaining dates, it so happens that the lunar eclipses in 
593 and were not visible in India, as these occurred at a time when the 
sun was above the horizon in India. Thus we hit upon 594 as the only 
possible date on which Madhavavarma could have issued this grant. The 
loth day of February 594 A. D. is then in all probability the day on 
which, this grant was issued”. 
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Madhava varma I. 

i * 

Devavarina 

1 

Madhavavarma II. 

1 

Vikramendra varma I. 

I 

Indrab hattarak a varma 

I 

Vikramendravarama II. 

1 

Govindavarma 

I 

Madhavavarma III. 

I 

Manchanna bhattaraka 

In accordance with this, we have to reject Mr. Subbarao’s 
geneology of the Yishnukundins as in?onsistent. 

• Even takin]j thi geniologv as supplied by him, to be correct ^his 
chronology and the starting point of the Ganga Era are also faulty. He 
.places Madhavavarma E. about 400 A.I). Even assuming 400 .\.D. to be Ae 
closing date of the founder Madhavavarma I, the date of accession of 
Indrabhattaraka varma cannot b? ^25; A. I). .As the copper plate 
records of the Vishnukundin kings .supply 37 years to Madhavavarma IT, 
27 years to Indrabhattar^avarma, nnd years 10 Madhavavarma III. 
we have to allot to t h 0 otH -er kings this same period of reign if not 4k* more 
instead of 2; years. Fhen the chronc^logy may be arranged as follows. 

Madhavavarma I. 400 .A.I). 

Devavafma. 400—425 .\. 1). 

Madhavavarma II. 425 — 462 A.I), 

I 

Govindavarma. 462 — 487 .V.l). 

I 

Madhavavarma III. 487—535 A, I). 

I 

Vikramendravarma I. 535 —560 A. D. 

Jndrabhattarakavarma. 560 — 587 A, D. 

Vikramendravarma II. 587 — 612 A, D. 

Thus Indrabhattaraka’s accession would have taken place in 560 
A. D. and not in 5 2jrA. D. As his gran; supplies us with his 27th regnal 
year his period of trule would be from 560 to 1:87 .A. D or a little more 
even. If this last mentioned year, as Mr. Subbarao says, roughly Corresponds to 
the 91st year of the Gangeya Era, then its starting year would be 
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496 A. I) or roughly at the closing period of the fifth century, but not 
during the * middle, of the fiftif century, i, e, 450 A. D. And the 
..starting point of thj Ganga Era, 49.?— 496 A.D i,s not correct as it has 
been arrived at by following the above rorotjjgeneology and chronology, and 
has, therefore, to he set aside. Thus th.; date of Indrabhastaraka of the 
Vishpukupdin dynasty and the starting epoch of the Ganga Era, arived 
at, by Mr. Subbarao cannot be maintained. 

One thing remains and that is about the identification., of 
Jndradhiraja, mentioned in the Godavari plates of Prithivimula. Mr. 
Subbarao definitely takes him to be no other than Indraraja alij.s Raja 
simha of the Kajinga Ganga dynasty, whose dates are 87 and gi of the 
Ganga Era. This identification is wrong and cannot stand the test of 
criticism as we shall presenntly see, 

So far we have only three sets of plates of the FCalinga Gangii 
king Jndravarma, with whom Indradhiraja of the Godavari plates has been 
identified. The first set is the Achyutapuram plates;16 the second is 
the Santa bommali platesi? and the third is the Parlakimedi plates, l -5 issued 
in the^Syth^l^ and 91 st years of the Ganga Kra respectively. All the .e 
three grants give him the title Rajasimha and all these were written by 
Vinayachandra. son of Bhanuchandra. 

'Phere is another grant, wrirfl^n by the same scribe Vinayachandra, 
having for its date 80 of the Ganga Kra. Phis is of Histivarma ,20 the 
Kalinga Ganga king, who also bears the title Rajasimha. From this, it 
may be concluded that Hastivarma was, as given in the Annual Report 
on Epigraphy for 196 , pam 3 ), perhaps the immediate predecessor 

of Indravarma alias Rajasimha and night have been also his own father, 
as is shown in the very same Kalinga Ganga geneology {on page 163 ) 
tentatively formulated by Mr, Subba Rao. When Mr. Subba Rao himself 
takes this Indravarma of the 87 th and gist years of the Ganga Era to 
be the son of Hastivarma of the Sotli year of ih? Ganga Era, I have the 
least objection to accept his identifiition. But in such a case, how could 
this Indraraja, son of Hastivarma of Kalinganagara, his immediate 
predecessor, be identified with Indradhiraja son of Mitavarma of Manal- 
ku(Ji of the (xodavari plates ? Neither in the earlier nor in the later 
Kalinga Ganga gen oologies do we find th * name of Mitavarma. The 
Kalinga Ijrants do not give Mitavarmi, even a* an alias of Hastivarma. 
Hence the identification of Indraihiraja with Indravarma, alias Raja 
simha of Kalinga is utterly baseless and untenable. 

16 ilp. Ind. vol. HI p;127 ff. 17 Ante vol, IV p, 2l flf. 

18 Tnd, Ant. vol. XVI p. 131 ff 

19 The numerical symbol representing Jyeshtha divasa* was misread as 10 

by the editor of this grant Sree Lakthmiiiarayan Harichandan Jagadev Raja 
Bahadur garu. The correct reading is 30. ^ 

20 Ep, /rtd. vol. XVII p, 8.13 ff C.P, No, 3 of 1919—1920 and Andhrapatrika 
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? ^ ^ ^ i 'iw 

Rj=sit i ^ 

^ l^r^5fr ^'FfN^PTO^Rf .” I (?qr q<9 ( j0msi q ^i — ^ . ) 

^ “515 T^wrsr^n^ i l i?5f 

??n=RRreRswriRR Jirwra^ i 5 t ^ 5TTe5rT: ^r4ir«B?RT’. *S3?Rra»iRt 

I 5^^rR^Rt fR^^qR5=R ^f^RI R I R RR ftRC f 

I R RT^fr R5R; ^RlftRI RRT Rfi:5ll5I«BIRT^ Q>W 

RW I fefew I ?WTRRf%5 ftlS 

” 1 1 (^RTR^RttRfR^'t — \) 


3 Anandagiri’s Commentary on the second quotation. 

RR I f% R iTi|t«R felclR f^IR5Rf^flWf?l f^^^RTRI^T RajRtRt 
I f^^lSR^RPRR^lfR ^«i 5^ l%G%5RR RRI^ I 
RRT5^^ RTrTRRFRT R5Rtr%Rf R5«lf^WTRTS2fcRR= I R#^IRRftT 
^RRTRI%R% RRpaUR RiItR^RIR R#R5VRR | 3TW 55:WRWRI*iR 
’ Ri^RkRI RajRrRT^ri?!!!^ I 


In one of the Literary Gleanings passages leading to the identity 
of Suresvara with Map^ana and Visvarupa were given and an attempt 
was made to show Aat Suresvara 'was known as Visvarupa when he was 
a grhasta. It was also doubted whether he was same as Mah^ana. 

A passage in Anand&nubhava’s Nydyaratnadipdvall with its 
commentary by Anandagiri is pertinent to the point ;• while it throws a 
flood of light on^ other matters which may entertain curiosity of critics* 
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Nydyaratnadlpavali may be distinguished from Nydyadtpdrali of Anan- 
dabodha commented upon by Anandagiri. Anandanubhava is a different 
author from Anandabodha.^ Anundagiri states in his commentary on 
Nydyaratnadipdvalf that he wrote his work finder the Kalinga king 
'Nrsimha probably at the Sankara Ma(ka at Jagannaiha .2 His spiritual 
preceptor w^as Sudhananda and Vijhanaiman while Chitsukhacharya also 
studied under the former of the two. Anandagiri is generally assigned to 
A.D. 1200: hence Anandanubhava and also Anandabodha must have 
lived at least half a century prior to Anandagiri. Anandabodha seems to 
have flourished earlier than Anandanubhava. 'Fhe latter is the author of 
of two more works Paddrtliar/.attva and a commentary on I^iasiddhi-, the 
former of the two is a treatise on the categories of Vaise^ikas as defined 
by the Veddntins. I^(asiddhi was written by Vimuktatman who alludes 
to Suresvara. Anandanubhava was a pupil of Narayana-Jyotish-pujyapada 
of whom nothing is known. He mentions Mapdana, Vachaspati, Prabha- 
kara, Kumarila, ^ucharitamisra, Anandabodha and other ancient writers. 
His probably is the earliest mention of Sucharita Misra, one of the commen- 
tators on Sldkavdrild 

The passage in question read with the commentary reveals a 
number of points worthy of note : — 

* (i) that Visvarupa and Prabhakara^ both became Sanyasins of 

Ekadaip(fin class and they were honoured by the learned men living 


I. Anandabodha a pupil of Atmavdsa, wrote a commentary on 
Sabdanirtpiyadipika of Prakasatman. The commentary is known by the 
name of Nydyadjpikd. Chilsukha, a contemporary of Anandagiri com- 
mented upon the works of Anandabodha. Anandanubhava is difierent from 
any of these writers and also must be distingui.shed from Anandarapya, 
teacher of Jhanamfta, a commentator on Naijjhkarmyasiddhi. Anandagiri 
is a voracious writer on Vsdanta^ Tripur drivivarna, Upaaadanuvydkhyd* 
Atmajndna vydkhyd: Harhnedevydkhyd, Upadhikhandana among his 
works, are also available. The last work was noticed by Vadindra. 
Anandanubhava was identified with Gangapuri in the introduction to 
Tarkasangraha which is not warranted by the facts in our possessiori. 


This statemoiit of Anandagiri supports the opinion tl^at I'lo lived at Jagan* 
niLtha in Kalinga country and not at Dvftraka as asserted in the preface of 
Tarkasangraha of Anandagiri. 

:i It IS doubted whether Kumfirilut against tradition assumed sanyasa for a 
passage in Jn&nrinirita's commentary onNaishkarmyasiddhi loads to that conclusion 
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between “the Himalayas and the Malaya" that is, throii^hout India, 
(ii) that Vi^varupa wrote his work in which he described rules for SanydS(i.<- 
t (ivid while he was stffl a Qyh(tst(t^{,\\’\) that his name was changed tor 
Suresvara whe^n he became a sanyd^iin. 'I'his reference clearly establishes 
that Visvarupa became Suresvaia. Phe statement that Mandana w\a?; the 
same as Visvarupa as mention.'d in ^ankara-vijaya ascribed to Vidyaranya 
is negatived by the first part of the passage in which Mandana and 
Vi}?varupa are spoken of as two ditTerenl persons. 

• The identity of Ibnbeka either with Mandana or Visvarupjf 
may attract some notice. In Sankaravijaya Mandana is u.sed as another 
name for Visvarupa and Tinbeka. This synonymous nomenclature was 
not used by any other wTiter who wrote on the life of Sankara. Chida- 
nanda in his Sank^iravijtiyn says that. Sankara won over Visvarupa and 
made him a Sanydi^in, bestowing on him the name of Suresvara. Vya.sa- 
chala relates the same account. Ihnbeka is nowhere mentioned as a 
synonym of Mandana or Visvarupa except in Vidyaranya ’s Sankarnidjaya . 

one oi owt Gleaning Umbeka was identified w’ith lihavabhuti. 'I'he identi- 
fication of Bhavabhuti with Visvarupa rests only on two pieces of evidence.^ 
Both the commentators on Ydjtiavalkya. Smrli state that Bhavabhijii, 
Visvarupa and Suresvara are the names of one man who wTotc a 
commentary on the Ydjdaealkya Smrti called Bdlakrl dd . 

From evidence of style Mandana, I'mbeka and Visvarupa must 
be treated as entirely different persons; for all the works of Mandana are 
written in tense difficult style. His vocabulary is highly technical. He 
allow'S no humour to mar the seriousne.ss of his arguments. He is very 
vehement especially in his .ittacks oft Br.ibhakara whose general humour 
combined with his mastery of tongue far surpas.ses any of his rivals with 
the probable exception of J5aid<ara. Umbeka whites in easy graceful style. 
Flis attacks are couched in mild and precise language. Visvarupa or 
Suresvara shows less command over the language but is more vehement than 
• 

‘3^: (Sldkm artika) 

'I'radition has so strongly posses.sed our credance that w^e cannot 
accept the above statement without further corroboration. 

4 (a) snfjTni 1 

Balakridavyakhya. 

Vachanamala, (another 
commentary on Visvarupa’s Balakrida) 
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Umbeka in his attacks on Prabhakara an older writer on Sdnkhya and 
Vlddnta. These differences stand out in bold relief against their identity .5 

No attempt to establish the identity^' of Suresvara will be 
complete if the statement found in Sankaravijoya that Map<Jana became 
Sure^Vara is not properly explained. Why should the author of Sankara- 
xijaya, be he Vidyaranya or anybody else, identify Visvarupa and Man* 
dana and give a poetic colour to philosophical conquest of Sankara ? 
Works of Mandana and Suresvara have many common thoughts, 'argu* 
Ments, and even expressions. Tf their identity is denied similiyitj^ in 
thought and expression may border upon Suresvara’s 'plagiarism as he 
lived a few decades later than Mandana. Tt may particularly be noted 
that a series of arguments in Samhanilhavdrtikd of Suresvara appears to 
be mere paraphrase in verse of the second and third chapters of Mandana’s 
Brahmasifldhi. In two or three places common verses occur without 
^'ny alte^'Jttion.e This commonness prompted later readers to identify them 


5 Mandana is a supporter of Hhartrihari in S'lhdnbrahmnvada . He says 
in his BrahmasidiUii 

(^) err 1 ” II 


Bhatrihari’s vir>arta theory was adopted by some old Mimansa writers 
as Brahmanandin, who in his commentary on chapter VT. says, 

“ trar ^ 5riwf^raTRS«?5riT8j^ 

Amritananda, Mandana, and IVahmanandi appear to follow Bhatrihari 
in their vivarta theory. 

6 Compare the following: — 

(1) In Brahmasiddhi, Tarkakanda, x'ritli unc^er the fifth sloka read: 

Vartika — ^3r?5% I ^ 

( 2 ) Mandana— 

fs^r^Rmc'qajr 5TfrHTi^?Tn%wrii 
^ i ^ i <|iN-hRm l i g rr g H ii 

Suresvara— ^ ^ ^ 1 

* ?T iR[; ^i s^^^s q c r fe r^: ^ ) 
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instead of attributing plagiarism to Suresv^ara. Unless proper explanation 
is sought to justify the commonness, it will still be a ^rong argument in 
favour of their identity. S ambandhavdrtifca was meant as an introduction 
Sure^vara to Ijis versified commentary on iSankara’s Brhadarnnynbhlt- 
shya. The subject matter of this introduction is not found in Sankara's 
Bhdshya. It extends over 1500 verses. What was the occasion for such 
a long preface? It is veritably a severe attack on Prabhakara and 
Bhartrfpmpancha. Mandana frequently indulged 'in it. The third chapter 
of his Brahmasiddhi which forms more than half the work is devoted to 
destroy the Niydja theory of Prabhakara. ^ Against this attack Prabha- 


{^) Mandana — I 

^ it 

• Siiresvara I 

^ ^ JT % II 

’ (1) Wandana. — ^ ^ ^ ’SWTn, HR 

SurSsvara I [RIRR*I:I (HI), 

RHRf R R«ir II (^°*) 

(5) \faiidana — I 

?p#T r^ gi^ t ^ ii (ni-si) 

Suiesvara rTR I 

fR?«iqll ('O’) 

. * * V 

ll 3 RMy<«K- I 

femn II (in - 80 , 81 ) 

«ffRnT ^?fR R 

ffe-RT wiR rrIrt I 
5r«?T§R9Rt RRfi: 1 1 ( ' 3 


(f)) M^n(;lana- 


Sure.svnra^ 


7 The niyoga interpretation of Bh&sbya appears to have been in vogue long 
Jbefore Prabhakara, as* evidence by Bhartrihar*s vritti 01 Vdkypadiya. It had 
opponents anong naiyayikas smd Prabhakara probably re-stated it 00 a sounder 
basis; • 
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kara and Salikanatha, his pupil and commentator on his works, denounce 
the Bhdtta interpuetations on Sahara- Bhdahy a, of which school, Mandana 
was then the leader. In reply to these attacks Suresvara had to write 
his preface in which repeating all the arguments of Mapdana, supplementft 
hisiown, to defeat ^llikanatha. This phase of development was long 
forgotten by later scholars who were separated from* the real combatants 
by several centuries and they were naturally reluctant to attribute plagia- 
rism to Suresvara and imagined his identity with Mandana. It *is not 
uncommon among Gastric writers to incorporate or modify pojrtions of 
thought or expression of tHeir predecessors. Bhoja’s Srngdraprakd^a 
and Bhdvnprakd^a and a host of writers in Darsanas adopt this mode 
of writing. Every sastric writer firmly believes and says that he simply 
explains or summarises what his master or predecessors said. Sense of 
one’s originality and self-authority are, only the modern traits leading to 
the doctrines of plagiarism. ‘ 

Prabhakara was for some centuries at least as great as Suresvara. 
His powerful arguments stood in the way of every theorist who could «.not 
establish himself unless he defeated Prabhakara’s theories, d'he pas.sage 
quoted by Anandanubhava sufficiently proclaims equality of reputation 
enjoyed by Prabhakara and his rival Suresvara. One more instance may 
be adduced in this connection to maintain the same fact. In the middle 
of a Malabar Minn'i'iript^ a single leaf apparently containing the begin- 
ning of a Vedanta work was found. The first verse devoted to the praise 
of the Qu<^u of the author runs thus : — 

There is a tripple entendre in the^ verse. Prabhakara and Sures- 
vara are saluted, the third sense comparing thdm to Indra. PrapaScha 
and Prilhvuhara mentioned therein are probably BhedabheLavadins whom 
Suresvara criticises in his Vdriikd and the latter as a wr,'ter, on Philosophy 
is occasionally referred to. Vydyasahasradarfana means Mimamsa in 
which both Suresvara and Prabliakara were specialists. Reference to 
Indra is only a poetic device negligible in historic estimate. 

In Ndjdyaratnadtp avail an occasion for mentioning Visvarupa and 
Prabhakara arose in the course of a discussion whether tridandasanyasa 
was sanctioned by the ^astras. Passages were citid from various works 

by Anandanubhava in course of which Visvarupa’s commentary on Ydjna- 

\ 

yavalkyas^ti called Bdlakrldd was cited. The citations are found in 
the commentary now available in print. Besides the reference to Balakrida 
Anandanubhava mentions a commentary on Kau^flaka^Utra as of equal 
authority which from the context in coupling the names of Prabhakara and 
\r}$varupa seems to have beep written by Prabhakara. 
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Chapter I. 

SOURCES Examined. 

Foreign and Indigenous literaturesK Inscriptions on 
copper plates^ stones and coins. Archaeological lematns, 

Kalinga is one of the oldest countries in India and references to 
it are found in Epics, Pnrarpas, Sutras and works of classical writers like 
Pliny, Ptolemy and Arrian who derived their knowledge probably from 
J!he Indica of Megasthenes. Inscriptions on stones and copper plates 
also allude to it. The country is apparently named after the tribes of 
■ Kalingas that lived therein. In Mahdbharata , we get references made 
*to ti!e Kalingas three times, on each occasion in the company of different 
tribes. The Sanskrit name Trikalinga probably refers to the three tribes^ 
amongst the Kalingas. In the great war of the Mahdbhdrata, these 
tribes fought most heroically on the side of the Kurus as against the 
Pati^avas but were defeated. One of these three tribes seems to be the 
Gangas or the Ganga Kalingas and the earliest reference to them is found 
in the works of classical writers whose statements are based on Megas* 
thenes’s About B.C. 295 Megasthenes was sent by Seleucus Nicator 
as an envoy to Chandragupta Maury^ at whose court in Pataliputra 
(modern Patna) he lived and wrote his famous work which unfortunately 
was lost but from while extracts were taken and published by Pliny, 
Arrian and others. Quintus Curlius Rufus, in his History of Alexander 
the Greatl tells us that Alexander learnt from prince Bhagala that on 
the further bank of the Ganges lived two great nations, the Oangaridai 
and the Prasii (Prel*chya=" Eastern) whose king Agrammes (Xandrames* 
Bandrpkottos) kept in the field for guarding his country, ao,ooo cavalry 
and as much infantry besides 2000 four horsed chariots and 3000 
elephants. This account of the military strength was confirmed by Porus 
who also stated that the then king was of the very meanest origin, his 
father being a barber. So, though Alexandar exhorted the troops to 
march against the land of the Gangarides and Prasii, the army refused 

* The writer of the article has edited for the Society in Telugu a work 
called fCalingadesacharitra (850 pp Price Rs* 7— 8—0) and oje of his contributions 
to it deals with the History of the Eastern Gangas. In a series of articles the 
wyiter hopes to publish Sbmeof the chapters of his work relating to that dynasty. 

1 Me Crindte'B Ancient India its iuTaeion by Alexander the great 221*387 
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to move partly owing to fear and* partly owing to aversion for further 
wars. Di^doros Siculus in his Bibliotheca Historical states that Alexan- 
der obtained from Phegelas an account of the country beyondr the Indus 
a desert and them the river Ganges and finally the dominion of the 
nation of the Praisioi and Oandaridai, whose king Xandrames had a.i 
arlhy of 20,000 horse, 200,000 infantry, 2000 chariots and 4000 elephants 
Poros confirmed the account and added that the king of the Gandaridai 
was a worthless man being the son of a barber. Alexander exhorted his 
troops for the expedition against the Gandaridai but in vain. . * 

Plutarch's life of Alexander* informs us that Alexander s army 
refused to advance to the Ganges because the kings of the (xandaritai 
and the Praisiai were reported to possess a very large army. So, Alex- 
ander erected altars for the gods which the kings of the Praisiai worshipped 
in Greek fashion. Androkottos (more correctly Sandrakyptos or Chandra- 
pupta) then a youth saw Alexander and afterwards declared that he would 
have easily defeated him as he was hated by his subjects on account 6^ 
the wickedness of his disposition and the meanness of his origin. 

Me Crindle gives the following account of the Gangaridai^ 

NOTK Cc.-'-THE GANGAKIDAI 

“This people occupied the country about the mouths of the Ganges, 
and may best be described as the inhabitants of Lower Bengal. 'I'lie 
likeness of their anme to that of the Gandaridai, the people of Gandhara, 
whose seats were in the neighbourhood of the Indus and the Kophen or 
Kabul river, has been the source of much confusion and error. Fortunately 
the notice of them in the Indtka of Megasthenes has been preserved both 
by Pliny and Solinus, from whoin we learn that they were a branch of 
the great race of the Calingae, that their capital was Parthalis (Baidwan?), 
and that their king had an army of 60,000 foot, 1000 horse, and 700 
elephants, which was always ready for a^:tion (Pliny, vi. 18; Solin. 52). 
They are mentioned in Ptolemy's Geography as a people who dwelt about 
the mouth of the Ganges and whose capital was Gange. The name of 
the Gangaridai has nothing corresponding with it in Sanskrit, nor can it 
be, as Lassen supposed, a designation first iiwented by the Greeks, for 
Phegelas used it in describing to Alexander the races that occupied the 
regions beyond the Hyphasis. According to Saint-Martin, their name is 
preserved in that of the Gonghris of S. Bihar, with whom were connected 
the Gangayis of North-Western and the Gangrar pf Eastern Bengal. These 
designations he takes to be but variations of the name which was origi- 
nally! common to them all. Wilford, in his article on the chronology of 
the Hindus (Asiat. Res. v. p. 269), says that “the greatest part of Bengal 

2 Ibid pp 281 — 283 . 3 lf>id pp. 310 — 311 . 

' i Ibid Oo*-— The Gangaridai in the appendices pp, 861—365 
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,was known in Sanskrit under the name of Oancaradesa, or ‘country of 
Gancara,’ from which the Greeks made Gangari-desa. But* this view 
mfist be rejected on the same ground as Lassen’s. The Gangaridai 
are mentioned by Virgit, Georg, in. 1. 27 . As their king, at the time 
%hen Megasthei^es recorded the strength of the army which he maintained 
was subject to Mafi;adha, we may infer that Sandrocottos treated the 
various potentates who submitted to his arms as Alexander treated 'Paxiles 
and Poros, permitting them to retain as his vassals the power and dignity 
which they had previously enjoyed.” 

FroPi the above mentioned classical account^ we learn that in Alexander's 
time (B. C. 325 ^ the Calinga Gan'j:is and the Prdehya Magadhas were 
living along the whole valley of the river Ganges and they were ruled by 
Agramanes. The account given by them is confirmed by Jain Parisi^td’ 
pirurin and Mahdbho 'Fhe latter work called the first Nanda 

by the name of (Jgrasena and so his son Augrasainya Xandromanes might 
Iiave been termed Agramanes by the classical writers.® The Purdrpas 
name the first Nanda as Mahapadmananda and describe him as Sudra- 
garphodbhavd (born of Sudra mother), Saroa Ic^atrdntnfca (destroyer of 
alLthe k^atriyas) and Ekardt ox Ekacchatr a (Sole monarch of the whole 
earth).7 Probably as pointed out by Pargiter® all the old k^triya dyna» 
ties which reigned from the time of the great Mahabharata war to the end of 
the Stisunaga rulef'Aiksvakus, Pahchalas, FCasis, Haihayas.fCalingas, A^vakas, 
Kurus, Maithilas, Surasenas, Vitihotras) were destroyed by the Nanda 
Emperor Mahapadmananda whose title seems to be LIgrasena. His son 
Augrasainya was Dhana Nanda who may be identified with Agramanes of 
the classical accounts. It is thus clear that about B. C. 325 when 

Alexander subdued the Indus Valley,* the Nandas were ruling over the 
various tribes of the Ganges Valley and in particular over the Ganga- 
rides or Ganga Calingas and.^ the Prasii or Magadhas. The GUngas 
occupied Vanga but were subject to the rulers of Palibhotra or Patalipu- 
tra, viz, the Nandas and after them the Alauryas. 

From the „ fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes collected by 
Dr. Schwanbeck, we learn that the Gangaridai occupied the country lying 
between the rivers Ganges in the north and Damodar in the south 

and Magadha in the west and the Sea Coast in the east. Megas- 
thanes was the envoy of Seleukos at the court of Sibyrtios, satrap 
of Arachosia and later on, was sent to Pataliputra, the capital of 

Chandragupta Maurya about B.C. 300 . He obtained most of his know- 

ledge from the Brahmins who were the rulers (ministers) of the states. According 
to his account,^ the Ganges flowed from North to South and emptied its 

5 Rayohaudhuri's Political History of Ancient India* p. 140 

6 Ibid p, 141 7 Pargiter'fl Dynasties of Kali Age p. 25 

. 9 Ancient India Megaetbenes and Arriani p 82. 


8 Ibid p. 23 
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waters into the ocean forming the eaaUrn boundary of the Gangaridai, 
nation which possessed a vast fc^rce of the largest sized elephants. 
Owing to this, theiV country has never been conquered by any foreign king, 
for all other nations dread the overwhelming number and strength of thesd' 
animals. Thus Alexander the Makedonian, after conquering all Asia, did*^ 
not make war upon the Gangaridai as he did on all others; for when he 
had arrived with all his troops at the river Ganges, and had subdued all 
the other Indians he abandoned as hopeless an invasion of the Gangari- 
dai when he learned that they possessed four thousand elephan'ts* well 
trained and equipped for war. ^ 

Pliny in his Natural HiMorij has described the Indian races and 
in the lower part of the valley of the Ganges he locates the Brachmana'^ 
a name comprising many tribes, among which are the Macco calirigae*.. 
Ihe tribes called Calingae are nearest the sei. and higher up arc the 
Mandei and the Malli in whose country is Mount Mallus, the boundary 
of all that district being the Ganges. 'I'he final part of its course is said* 
to be through the country of the Gangarides. The Royal city of the 
Calingae is called Parthalis. Over their king 60,000 foot soldiers, ipoo 
horseman and 700 elephants keep watch and ward in precint of war’’. Thus 
tte GaiVj la to be a branch of the Kalingas. 

According to Pliny, another tribe called Modo Calingae occupied 
a large island in the Ganges, and beyond them lived several tribes chief 
among them being Andarae and Mandae. 'The distance from the mouth 
of the Ganges to cape Calingae and the town of D.mdagula is said to be 
625 miles (?) .Another writer Solin, in his catalogue of Indian races states 
that the people living in the farthest part are the Gangarides whose king 
possesses 1000 horse, 700 elephabts and 60000 foot. In the Ganges 
there was a populous island occupied by a powerful nation whose'* king 
had 50,000 toot and 4000 hor.se. 

Giodorus Siculus who wrote his Bibliothckc in Rome during the 
time of Julius Caesar and the Emperor Augustus and who has given a 
general description of India and Alexander’s Indian Campaigns statesl ^ 
that India was inhabited then by veiy many nations, ‘amongst which the 

c> 

10 Ibid Pp 1J3— 1 : 39 , Mc.Criudle i'ientifles tho Macco Calingae with Maghas of 
Kalinga, Magahars of Nepal, Magbyas of S. Bihar, Magrasof Bengal, and Magor^ 
of Orissa. The Modogalingai are identified With people of Mada who lived close 
to Andhra. l*he Gangariduc or G a ngar ides' occugiB A the region of lower Bengal 
and consisted of various indigenous tribes. At the tune of Alexander’s invasion 
they and the Prasii were considered too powerful tc be attacked, M. de. Bt. Martin 
thinks that these tribes were non- Aryan but gradually became aryanised. He 
thinks that the Gonglurs of S. Bihar are the descendants of tho Gangaridae and 
their town of Parthalis is the modern Burdwan. Ptolemy calls it Kalinganagara 
Ihe Gangaridae are mentioned by Virgil ae; being famous^for elephants* 

U Vide^p. 201 Ancient India by J. W. M'Orindle. 
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Greatest was that of the (/andaridai ((langaridai. the people of Bengal) 
against whom Alexander did not undertake an expedition, being deterred 
the multitude of thefr elephants. 'Phis region was separated from 
farther India bv the greatest river in those parts but it adjf)ins the rest 
of India which Alexander had conquered ’ • 

Regarding rndigenous literature, there are works written recently 
which deal with the history of the Rater Eastern (langas and those too in 
an intoFrect manner. One such work is the Sanskrit Kavya known as 
Gangnvanisanurharitaui , composed by an Oriya poet known as \'asu(leva 
Ratha Somayaji, the court i)oet of Sri Ptirushottama I leva of Ouclari 
Kataka line who had his (capital at Pratapagiri \’iiayanagaram in Oanjain 
District and who lived in the beginning of the r8th century A. I). 'The author 
gives an incorrect geneological and chronological account of the Oanga 
kings who ruled at Katak and describes that first of all, 6 Dcvas ruled 
^nd then b Nxsimhas and finally 6 J hanus. All this acc'ount is opposed 
to the Kpigraphical evidences now found. 'Though some of tlu' traditional 
accounts mentioned therein regarding the origins of thi‘ Later (langa and 
(La)apathi lines at Katak appear to be triu‘, other historical dtdails 
regarding the order of kings and dates are wrong. 

• 

Recently, an Oriya pro.se chronicle called G(tn(j(iva)nsava 1 i has 
been discovered^ but it gives the geneology (d a bram h of th(‘ Later 
Gangavamsi kings i.e, of the line of Parlakimidi. 

'I'he most important source, though much vitiated, is the Mddala 
Pd'flji chronicle kept in the Puri- laganath temple. P)as(ul on it, Stirling 
and Hunter and other histfirians havt* constructed thc'ir a('('ounls which 

arc therefore not very satisfactory. file Madala P.inji was composed in 
Oriya at the end of the ibth century during the reign (d Ramachandra 
Dev, the ruler of Khurda. So* the history of the kings mentioni'd therein 
since 3101 B.C. is not properly dealt with. 'The geneology and chronology 
of the Later (Janga kings mentioned therein are wrong, though a few 
germs of historical* truth are found, here and there, in the Annals. 

^ k>om all these accounts, it is clear that Kalinga was ruled over 
by the Karlv Ganga kings in the 7th century .\.D. About llu* middle 

of that century, the ("hine.se Buddhist pilgrim, Yuan (''hwang visited the 

country and has left an account of the religious and social conditions of 

the kingdom. 12 1'hough he does not name the ruling king or dynasty, 
we have to note that h!s description relates to the CJanga rul(‘ over Kalinga. 
The discovery of several copper plate Inscriptions of the Early i/Ganga 
kings in Kalingadesa (Ganjam and Vijagapatam Districts) and the proba- 
bility that they belong to the period extending from the beginning of the 
• 

ll.a Vide J.A.H.R.S. vol. TI pts. 2 3 & 4 pp 250—258 , 

^2 Vi4e Siyuki f Travels of Yuan Chwang) translated by Watters 2 voU, 
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6th century A. D. to the close of the loth century A, D. would confirm^ 
I he same conclusicai. 

The most important Sources for the Ganga history are four-fold: t 

I. Epigraphical 2. Numismatic 3. Archaeological and 4. Literary. c 
'•I, The Epigraphical source is of two varieties : — 

(a) Copper Plates (b) Stone Inscriptions. 

(a) The copper plates of this dynasty which are so ,far discovered 
and which throw much valuable light on Ganga history and civrlis^ation 
number nearly thirty and their dates vary from the year 28 13 to ^the year 
526.14 It has been correctly held by the writer who edited the grant of 
the year 28, that its donor was an Early Ganga king and that the year 28 
relates to Ganga Era, because the engraver of the plate continuously 
engraved the plates of successive kings whose grants mention Gangavamsa 
and Ganga Era. The grant of the year 526 was briefly noticed in the 
Epigraphical report for 1918 — 1919 and it relates to Madhukamarnavadeva* 
son of Anantavarma and is dated in Gahgeya Vamsa Pravarddhamana 
Vijaya Rajya Samvatsara 526 (in 526 of the prosperous and victoripus 
year of the rule of Gangas). In most of the grants, the Era of the 
Ganga s is referred to and though at one time the solution of the prob- 
lem of (ianga Era appeared to be hard, it is now settledl^* by the dis- 
covery of this record of 526 Ganga Era of Madhukamarnava who, I take 
it, is the predecessor of Anantavarma Vajrahasta whose coronation dale 
is given in Saka year 960. 

There are several copper plates of a later date belonging to both 
the Eastern and Western (ianga dynasties which relate the origin of the 
Gangas. 'Phese are the C. P. grant’s of Anantavarma Chodaganga dated 
Saka 1034 Jtnd 1040 16 which narrate the origin and early fortunes of the 
Gangas. But the account given in the grants of the western Gangas of 
Talkad about their origin would appear to be . more trustworthy. 'Phere are 
also three C.P. grants of Narasimha 11 . 11 ' which give complete geneology 
of the dynasty, and two Puri Plates of Narasimha IV. , 1.3 the last but one 
king of the dynasty, which carry the geneology still further 

'I’here are several C.P. grants of Kadamba prince-i.l^ discovered in 
Kalinga, in which their names are mentioned in relation to the Ganga kings. 
These throw much light on the Ganga origin and administration. 

13 Vide the Tirlingi C.P. grant edited in J.A H.RS. vol. Ill pt, T pp .54—57 

14 Vide No. 3 in the list of O.P, grants fou id in /^.U. of S.T.Ep. for 1918-19. 

15 t Vide pp. 71— 80 in Kalingadesa Charitra published by me. 

16 Vide Indian Antiquary vol 13 and J.A.H.R.S. vol 1 part 1. Also Mysore 
and Ooorg by Lewis Rice p’ 30 

17 vide Viswakosa vol 6 and Beng. As. Soc. J. vols LxxH and LXV 

18 Vide J As Soc Beng 1895 pp 128 — 154 

J9 Vide pp 175-178 in J.A.H.R.S, vol III Pts. 2, 3, & 4 
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In addition to the C.P, grants of the Eastern and Western Gangas 
and Kadambas, those granted by kings of contemporary dynasties e.g. the 
Vishnukundins, the Ea^ern Chalukyas, the Chedi Kalachuris and the 
Cholas throw a flood of light on Ganga History. rill the time of 
MadhukamarnSva of Ganga year 526 who is the predecessor of Ananta^arma 
Vajrahasta III. and who, according to the saka dates given in Vajrahasta’s 
several Grants, ruled from Saka 941 10959, we have to rely on the evidences 
sup|)lied by these copper plate grants. 

(b) But from his time and even a little earlier, we get, in increa?, 
sing lumbers, several stone inscriptions* inscribed on the walls of 
the Mukhalingam, Draksharamam, Palur Vateswaram, Sreekurmam 
Simhachellam, Mahendragiri, Puri-Jaganadham, Neeleswaram and other 
temples and from these, we can get a reliable and continuous story of the 
Later Ganga rule. 'The names of all the kings with Saka and Anka dates as 
well as those of the ministers and other officers are given. Most of the 
inscriptions are written in 'I'elugu, the language which was then spoken, as 
now, all along the .sea coast tract extending from Nellore in the South to 
Chatrapur in the North. A few inscriptions are written in Oriya and 
and Sinskrit. .Almost all these have been copied by the Madras 
Kpigraphical department and referred to in Ep. Reports. In recent years, 
several hundreds of them are published in South Indian Inscriptions, 
vols. IVf V, and VI. and more await publication. 

2 Another valuable source is provided by the Ganga Fanams or 
Vanga Pornkalu as they are called from thtu’r clos^ resemblance in size 
and shape, to the brinjal seeds, rhe.se coins are m:ide of gold and bear 
on one side the letter 'Garti and a numerical nu:nl>er (the regnal year) 
and^on the other, a couchant Bull with Lingani and Pdnupattam. 

T'hey are very small so that they might be accessible to one and 
all. The couchant bull facing Jtdt, is dressed and above it is found a cre.sccnt 
of the moon. 'I’he bull and the moon are found on their seals also. 'ITie 
coins are of 1/8, and fanam values and range in weight between 1 to 5 
grains. * 

^ ^ Yet another valuable source is provided by the discovery of antiqua 

rian relics such as statues, cjins, stone and brick implements and pottery 
at Salihundam, Mukhalingam, Nagarikatakam, Dantapurain, all intheGanjam 
district where the (Jangas ruled till 1132 A. 1 ).. 'I'he existence of the 
several temples with their peculiar sculpture and architecture adds consi- 
derably to our knovfledge of Ganga origin and civilisation. 

4 Valuable evidence which relates to the Later Ganga pedod only 
is supplied to the Scholars by the Muhamadan writings such as Tabakdti- 
najirt, Tdrikhi Fcroz Shdhi and ramil writings like Kdlingdttuparani 
and Oriya writings like Madala Panji. 
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'The Cfanj;a kinjjs iul(*(l over Ralingatlesa, orij^inally over wanjam 
District, and later on, over the whole area extending fn)in the rivTr (ianftes 
in the North to the river (lodavari in the South. This was from the close 
of the 5th century A, D. to the middle of the 15th century A. D. 'I'hey 
belonf^to a powerful line; but still very little is known to scholars about 
this dynasty. In their copper plate fjrants, they mention an Kra, called 
(J?y(i Vamsa Pravurdhanidna Vijaja Rdjya Saiitvalmra and in this Era 
are found plates extending; over 526 years. Several attempts are made to 
lix the initial year of the Kra, in the period ranoin^ from 349 A. I), to 
720 A. I). 'I'his paper adduces new evidences and fixes the initial year 
ofMie Kra in 402 — 492 A.D. 

Origin and. Early Abode of the Gdngas Examined, 

'fhey are hrsl mentioned in Ma<^asthencs Indika (Vide Me Crindle’s 
translation, pp. i 33 '“i 3 ^^) Odnuarides ihrouoh whose country the river 
(ianges continued to How, fheir country is called Calinga and since they 
lived in it they are called Gangaridae’eali mj (.w They arc de.scribed as 
Prachi-(iangaridae or Ganga tribe livfng in the East who were .subjeej to 
the control of the Mauryan lOmperor, Chandragui)ta. 'I'he copper plate 
inscriptions of Anantavarma Chodaganga Deva of i ith century A. i ). slate 
that this dynasty was Lunar in descent, and that the 6th member '1 urvasu 
being childless, prayed to Goddess Ganga and had a son Gangeya and 
hence the dynasty was named after him. The i6th king* in descent from 
Gangeya had his capital at Kolahalapiira in Gangavadi Vishaya and 
built a temple for Siva. After Si king.^ ruled there, Virasimha came to 
the throne and conquered the whole of South India. After his death, 
his brother usurping the throne, his live sons had to go eastward and 
settle on Mahendragiri. After defeating Haladitya, they subdued Kalinga 
and made Dantapura, their capital. ‘ 

eAccording to the (ieneology and Chronology given in the above 
inscriptions, we get the starting time of this dynasty in the early part of 
the 8th century A.D. 

( 

* A paipr presented to the 6th All India Oriental Oonferenoe held 4 t 
fatna in December 1930 
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Gangsya Vainsa Pravardhdmdna Vijaya Rdjyd Sarnvatsara. 

(The prosperous and victorious year of Ganga (ijncyity). 

Several theories examined ; * 

a. Robert Sewell in his sketch of the Dynasties of South India 
I\ 4^, writing*about the Gangas of Kalinga has made the statement that 
“owing to anarch> in Eastern Chalukya territories from 077 A. 1 )., the 
Kalinga (iangas rose to power and hence two inscriptions found at Chi- 
cacj)le recording grants made by Gevendra and his son Satya in the same 
year, namely the fifty first year of the reign of the Gangeya vamsa, at 
Kalingfinagara, would date from 977 A.l).’,' He further adds ‘Tf pure 
conjecture may be allowed a place in a publication of this kind, I would 
note as a possible explanation of these figures, that as the Kalinga country 
lay between the territories of Orissa and those of Eastern Chalukyas it is 
possible that the ancient family may have partially reestablished themselves 
and founded a dynasty about the end of seventh or the beginning of eighth 
century, when seemingly the Orissan kings lapsed into a condition of 
weak peacefulness for 4]/^ centuries but being afraid of their powerful neigh- 
l^urs on the south, they dared not assert any considerable independence 
till the period of anarchy in Eastern Chalukya dominions which com- 
menced about 977. The 51 year loould t en refer to t/iQ Era of inde^^ 
pendencerthe S54 to the original establishment of the dynasty/’ Again he 
stated on Pp. 31 — 34 thus: — “l have noted a dynasty of kings professing to 
belong to the Ganga family of whom a complete geneology is given for 
3]/^ centuries ending in iiig A.D. with Chodaganga, They seem to be 
unconnected with Gangas mentioned above and yet they claim to have 
ruled the Kalinga country during the whole of that long period. I can 
at Present offer no explanation of fhis apparent confusion," 

1 ). According to the Western Ganga Plates which belong to irth 
and 1 2th centuries A.D. we g®t the following story of Ganga origin and date: 
Dhananjaya had a son called Hari.scharidra. In his line was born Bharata. 
His wife, when pregnant, bathed in the Ganges and the son born was 
named Ganga d^tta. The kings who belong to his line are called Gangas 
their line was born Vishnugupta. He had two sons Bhagadatta and 
Sridatta between whom he divided his kingdom. The former got Kalinga 
for his share. I'he latter’s descendant, Padmanabha was defeated and so 
he sent out his sons to the South where, in Mysore they carved out their 
Empire called Gangavadi in the latter half of Srd century A. 1 ). From 
this account it is clear that before the 3rd century A.D. the Kalinga Ganga 
line was started. ^ 

c. Dr. Elect while editing the plates of the Elarly Ganga kings 
threw out suggestions based on paleography or synchronism. In his article 
on the Parlakimi(^i pktes of Indravarma (Vide Ind. Ant. vol. XVI), he 
Stated as follows; —“As regards the Era in which the 4ates of this 
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inscription and the two Chicacole grants® are recorded, I can do little more 
than repeat what I have already s^id, viz, that it is evidently the Gan- 
geya Era specificallj;' mentioned under that name but apparently only in 
connection with a conventional date in a grant of Devendra and another 
of Satya, both of which are dated in the year of the Era I have also 
a grant of Devendra of 254 year of the Era. The ^poch of the Era 
still remains to he determined . But in publishing Chicacole grants I wrote 
it is possible that Indra of 128 year is identical with Adh’raja Indra who 
is mentioned in the (iodavari grant of Prithvimula as combining with other 
chiefs and overthrowing a certain Indrabhatfaraka. Fhis Indrabhat^araka 
must be the Eastern Chalukya king of that name, younger brother of 
Jayasimha I. (Saka 549 10579-582) and father of Vishnu 11 . (579-582-591) 
This is the period to which all the three grants of Indra may be allotted 
on paleographical grounds. As already intimated the clue to the date may 
be found in line 10 of the grant of 128, of an eclipse of moon on full moon 
day of Margasira.” He then states that the lunar eclipse may fall within 
the years, Saka 549 to 646. 

d. Mr. G. Ramadoss B. A in an article on “the chronology 
of the kings of Kalinga” in J. B. O. K. S. vol. 9, pts. Ill and 

PP* 398-415 examined the several astronomical facts mentioned 
by Dr. Fleet and supplemented by him also and came to the conclusion that 
nfd one of the years would stand the test and the period suggested by 
Dr. Meet is incorrect and that Indra of 128 year cannot be identified with 
Adhiraja of Prithvimula’s Plates. 

Mr, Kamados thinks that the Era was not merely conventional but 
connected with an epoch making event and states that that event was 
Sainudragupta’s invasion of Kalinga in 340 A. 1 ). as a result of which an 
old dynasty of Swamidatta of Pittapur was replaced and the new Ganga 
dynasty was set up. 

From a comparison of the letters of the Early Ganga plates with 
those of the Gupta plates, and from the Gupta conquest of Ktilinga,andfrom a 
study of eclipses and astronomical features, he comes to the conclusion that 
the Gupta Era must have been adopted by the Gangas. But strangely, he does 
not fix up A. D. 319-320 which is the starting point of Gupta Era as the 
initial year of Gwga rule but accepts A 1 ). 339 — 340 which is the year of 
Samudragupta’s invasion of Kalinga, as the initial year. 

e. Mr. Satyanarayana Raja Guru in his article on “ Santa 
Bonivali'^- Copperplate Grant of Eandavarma: A reply to Mr, Ramados 
Review^* published in J, A. ff, R, S. vol. IV Pts. i & 2, pp. 9—20 
criticises the views of Mr. Ramdas and states that his assumption regarding 
the Gangeya Era is incorrect as the astronomic^ data on which he 
relies does not satisfy the test. 
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Mr. Rajgiiru says, relying on the titles used by kings that there 
were five collateral branches of Ganga "line that ruled^over dHTorent parts 
of Kalinga and that the main line of Kamarnava began to rule in the last 
part of ^th, or the first part of 8th, century A. I), when the Era was started. 

In his Phulamra copper plate. Grant of Klrlirajadeva publisl^ed in 
J. A. H. E. S, vol. Ill, Pt. I pp 30'-io, Mr. Rajagurn maintains th^ 
same period as the one during which the Gangeya Era was started. 

• • My oicn conclufiion. 

• One point connected with (ianga chronology is the .settlement of 
the que.stion whether the Early and the Eater (ianga kings belonged to one 
and same line or not. While editing the Cheodivnlafio Plates of Devendro*" 
varma dated 397 Ganga Era in J. A. If, E. S. vol. 2. Pt. 2, p. 161 f. 

I proved conclusively that both the lines are one and the same. Both 
were called Gan<ja vanisa kings. 'The endings of the names of 'the early 
Ganga kings and those of the first kings of the later Ganga line nre similar, 
'riie seals of both sets of Plates bear common features. Both were issued 
irom Victorious Kalinganagara. Both 1 he lines worshipped ^^ahendrachala 
G6karna.svami only. Both were rebated to Kadambas. lioth belonged to 
lunar dynasty. So both lines are one and the same. But while the l^.^rly 
line used Ganga Era, the later line used Saka Era. (')ne king of the later 
line MadhuKdmdrnava actually u.sed the year 326 of (iang(‘ya F-ra. 
(Vide C. V. No. 3, E P. Report for iqiS'-iqio) From the Plates of 
Anantavarma Vajrnhasta, we get a regular Geneology and Chronolgy in 
Saka dates. 'I'he time of this Madlui Kamarnava is Saka 9 tJ --959 
A.l). 1019-1037. Granting that this king gave the gram ol 326. G.K. as 
soon as he came to the throne, the^Era would start in A.l). p) 3 . 

* Now, with the aid of Paleography and Synchronism, we arrive at 
the same conclusion. While editing the Jirjajigi Plates of Indraoarma 
in J, A, H. E. S. vol. 3 Pt. I pp* 49-f;.^, I stated that the king made 
the grant in 39 year of (EE. and so he might he the Founder of the dynasty. 
He alone of all* the early kings is styled 'Prikalingadhipati. 'The charac- 
ters of his Plates are box headed and resemble tho.se of the Vakatakas of 
sUi— 6th century .A.l). Mr. K. V. Subramanya Iyer, Assi.stant Superinten- 
dent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle examined the Plates and came to the 
same conclusion. Hence, the year 39 will be (‘qiial to 530 A. D. nearly. 

Dr. Fleet identified Tndravaram of 128, and 146 years with the 
E. Chalukya Indrabhattaraka who lived in 666 A. I). This would make 
520 A.D. the starting point of Ganga Era. He also opined^ that the 
grant of Devendravarma of 234. year on paleographical grounds mua^ 
belong to 774 A,l). This would also make 520 A. 1 ). the starting year of 
Ganga Era. Dr. Kielhorn has suggested tharf this Indravarma Ganga must he 
identified with Indrabhattaraka of Vishnukundin line • and not wilfi 
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Indrabhattaraka of the Eastern Chalukya line, as in the Vishi>ukundin 
plates, references ars .often given ab6ut their fights with Chaturdantas of 
theEast, i.e.Ganga line. This Vishnukundin Indra |:lied in ^ 2 ^ A. D. (See 
the chronology in my Kalinga Desa Charitra P. 57 ). And so, if Ganga Indra 
of 12$ — 146 years was contemporary of Vishnukundin Indra^ of 505 — 525 
A.D, we get 375 A.T). asthe starting point of the Era. Rnt I cannot accept 
this date as it falls in the heyday of Gupta-Vishnukundin zenith when 
no Era could possibly be started. So I must identify the Tri-kalingadhipati 
Qanga Indra of Jirjangi Plates of 39 year who refers to fights with his 
elephants as the Indra who def-^ated Vishnukundin Indra when he tried to 
regain his hold on the eastern region from out of the Ganga king’s hand. If this 
identification be held good, then the 39 year would correspond to 525 A.D, 
or the era M’ould begin about 490 A. I). One more strong argument in 
favour of this view is the fall of the Gupta Empire about 490 A.D. The 
Maukharis rose and started an Era of their own at that time. Similarly, 
the E. Gangas also got their chance after th(‘ fall of the Gupta Empire, 
and so, at the close of the 5th C. A. D. or, as indicated by Madhukamarnnva’s 
plates, in 493 AD, the Ganga E>a was started (tndai^a ofy 

the fall of the Imperial Guptas. 
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HISTORY OF RAJAHMUNDRY. 

BIIAVAKAJ V. KKISHNAKAO, B.A., B.L. 

(Continued from p, 112 of val. I IT. above) 

* To resume the thread of history. The rei^n of Rajaraja has 

been ignorantly supposed to be a peaceful one by some scholars, and 
that he was but a weak prince, being content with the position of a 
vassal of the Choja emperor, and as such enjoyed comparative peace and 
immunity from the danger of foreign invasion for a full reign of forty 
and odd years. f These historians consider his reign to be rather unevent- 
ful in the main, but for the composition of the Andina Mahdbhdrata by 
Nanniya Bhatta, the poet laureatte of Rajaraja. The work is certainly 
the first extant literary composition in the 'lelugu language •and was 
written under the patronage and inspiration of that illustrious king. 

Let us examine the truth of this assumption. Nanniya’s reference 
to his patron in the Introduction to his Muhdbhdrula, as a valorous and 
powerful king, who won victories in several battles and obtained the throne 
has been taken by some historians till now, probably out of ignorance, 
to be a mere stretch of poetic imagination. The existence of a powerful 
neighbour in the south in the king of the Chbjas, and the supposed 
assistance which the latter gave to Saktivarman I. and his brother Vimaladitya 
in regaining the throne in or about A. D. 999, and flie eventual 
alliance by marriage between Vimaladitya and Kundava, sister of Rajendra 
Choja alias Gangaikorjdan, led to this assumption that the kings of the 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty were satisfied to remain as subordinates and 
appanages of the Chojas. But nothing is farther from truth than* this as 
some recently discovered copper plate records of the dynasty go to shov;. 


1 iVo/ 8* K. Ai^fengar’e Ancient India, 
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It now appears that the erroneous view propounded by the southern 
school of hivstorians led by the la^e Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya,2 is nothing 
but gratuitous and* untrue. We know Vimaladitya married two wives* 
Kundava, daughter of the Chola king Rajaraja tfic great, and Medarhba, 
another Ch5]ia princess. By Kundavaihba, Vimaladitya had a 

son ‘Rajaraja and by Medaiiiba a younger son named Vijayaditya, 
who is known to history as Vijayaditya, VII. alias Chalukya 
Bhima IV. On the death of Vimaladitya in A I). 1022, his eldest son 
Rajaraja, succeeded to the throne; and his accession took place on i-rh-urs- 
< day, the 2nd iMi of the dark fortnight ot the month Bhadrapada, S. S. 
944, corresponding to ibth August, A. J). 1022.^ For sometime 
Rajaraja appears to have reigned in peace; but about the eighth year of 
his reign troubles arose, on account of the revolt of his younger brother 
Vijayaditya VJI. who was seized with the ambition to reign in Vengi. 
Vijayaditya at once rallied to his banner some of the in.surgent elements 
in the kingdom, and with their help and probably also taking advantage 
of the temporary absence of Rajaraja frc'in the country, crowned himself 
king of V'^engi. His coronation is stated to have taken place in the eigth 
year of the reign of Rajaraja, on Thursday, the 5th tithi of the bright 
fortnight of the month of Karkata (luni-solar month may be As/iadha or 
Srdvaf^u) in S.S. 952, corresponding to Thursday, 9th July A. D. 1030.^ 
1 hough he crowned himself king, the usurpation of the kingdom did not 
become complete till four years later, when he says he drove out his 
half-brother Rajaraja from the country.^ 'fhese four years ot protracted 
warfare, therefore, were tilled with severe lighting in the country, victory 
swaying at one time thi-, .side and another, on the other, between the two 
brothers.'' As a result of this devasti}ting warfare tlie country appears t^ 
have been divided and those who were responsible for this revolt'‘and 
usurpation by Vijayaditya must have been immensely benefited by the 
conditions in Vehgi. Vijayaditya assumed the title of Chalukya Bhima IV. 
on his accession to the throne, though he was known to his contemporaries 
by his familiar name Vija3aditya VII. 

In this attempt of Vijayaditya VIT, to gain the throne of his 
father he appears to have been greatly assisted by the western 
Chalukya king ISomeSvara I. w'hosc vassal he was. N'ijayadilya on account, 
of his association wdth the sons of Sbmesvara L, in the latter’s compaigns 
in the south against the Chojas and the Mysore territory led the histori- 
ans to believe that he was the fourth son of Sbmesvara I.^‘ Notable 

2 Annual Report on South India 1 Epigraphy i90O p 13 &: Ep. and vol, p 359 

3 Korumdli Plates of Rajaraja, Ind. Ant. vol. Xly p, 48 

4 Pamulavaka grant of viiiiya<jitya yH. Soe above vol. II. p 277 

5 IbM; and Telugu Academy plates of Saktivarman II., Soe above vol. IV p33 

9 Dynasties of the Oanarese Disiriot p. 440 ‘ 
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among the chiefs and niavdalg.(varo 8 of Vehgi who raised the banner of 
of revolt under the leadership of Vijajadilya are BJiima BlTupa and his 
► son Chamaraja the ornament of the Ndgn kxiJa, called the lord of 
Megha giri 7 Bhima Bhupa who was the trusted soldier of Vijayaditya VTI., 
at the time of fhe latter’s coronation, received as a reward for his faithf^il and 
heroic services Kbmpolomgu and twelve other small villages as a fief, 
for having taken great pains in his cause. Bhima Bhupa is 

caWed Malaya Bhaskara, and this title seem to indicate that 
he was lord of the hill region of Vengidesa, comprising the hilly 

^ tracts *of the East Godavari and Vizagapatam districts, more probably o** 
the latter though it has not become possible to identify the Megha-giri 
with any hill of repute in those parts. 

It does not appear that Vijayaditya \^TI. reigned long peacefully 
in Vehgi. h'ven the first four years of his rule were filled with interne- 
cine warfare and Vijayaditya’s authority in the country does not .seem to 
have been supreme between A. D. 1030 and 103 p 'Fhe fact that though 
Vijayaditya VII. crowned himself king in July 1030, he could ivit become 
fhe master of the kingdom till four years later, when he drove out his 

brother from the country, shows that Rajaraja had still some hold on the 

people in some part of the kingdom and that the country was clivkled 
between the brothers. It cannot be .said how long Vijayaditya VI 1 . 
reigned after A. I). 1034; if .seems certain that he did not hold the 

country long for himself. His rule might not have extended for over a 
year or two and, he was probably attacked, defeated and exiled in dis- 
grace once more into the west. The disgraceful 1 revolt and treachery of 
Vijayaditya and his short rule have been rightly ignored bf)th b^ Rajaraja- 
Vij^iyaditya and his son Joaktivarinan II. in their giants is.^iied .soiuv' years 
later. 8 Nanniya Bhatta naively refers to the unsuccesful and temporary 
revolt of Rajaraja’s brother in the Andhra Mah ddutraia , and 

extols his patron as one who regained the kingdom through his own 
prowess and victories obtained in several battles with his enemies . 9 

Vijayaditya VTI., after this episode fled to the court of the 
^yestern Chalukyas, who were then preparing for a protracted struggle with 
the Cholas of the south, for the expansion of their empire. And for this 
reason Vijayaditya VII. readily found shelter from his erstwhile ally and 
probably overlord, Ahavamalla S 5 me.svara I. who was only too delighted 
to have once more a discontended prince of Vengi as his vassal. The 
Chojas bore no love for Western Chahikyas; and the Western Chalukyas 
and the Chojas together were hostile towards the Eastern Chali^yas, and 
eagerly waited for an opportunity to annex it to th ir respective empires. 

• 

7 Pamulavaka grant of Vijayaditya VII soe above vol. p 277 

8 ThQ Pamulavaka plates of Vijayaditya VII and the Telugu Academy plates 

of Saktivarman II referred to ahov^ • 9 Adiparvaw 
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Rajaraja must have had a very hard time in quelling the insur- 
gent elements in the country before he restored peace and order. About 
this time apparently his son Prince Rajendra Ch6$a was born to his queen* 
Ammangadevi. This prince Rajendra became afterwards^ famous in the 
histc^i-y of South India as Kulottunga Choda Deva I. the founder of the 
Chalukija-Chola line of the throne of Kanchi. History does not speak 
of any son by the name of Sarangadhara to our Rajaraja of Rajamahendra- 
varam though curiously enough the tradition has become tied down fo this 
, unfortunate king and town. , 

The last years of Rajaraja seem to have become again disturbed# 
By this time the Western Chalukyas and the Ch51as were constantly at 
war with each other on their frrmtiers, struggling to extend the borders of 
their empires beyond the Tungabhadra. For this purpose the Wester” 
Chalukyan prince Vikramaditya, afterwards the Vikramaditya VI., the founded 
of the Chalukya Vikrama Era was appointed as viceroy of the southern 
provinces with his capital somewhere on the banks of the Tungabhadra 
He carried on his incursions into the farther south and threatened to destrqv 
the Chola power at one time. But the succession of powerful kings on 
the Chola throne from Rajendra Chola to Virarajendradeva prevented 
any such disaster. About the year A. I). 1060, Someswara I. invaded 
the Chola dominions, penetrated as far as the Chola capital Kanchipurai 
stormed the city, and drove the ruler Rajendradeva into the jungles. This 
event seems to have taken place shortly before 20th January A. 1). to6o, 
according to an inscription found at Siidi in Dharwar district, which 
records a grant to the temple by .Somesvara 1. on his return from his 
conquest of the southern contries and” of the Cholas.ll About this time 
too, the Eastern Chalukya king Rajaraja had experienced some trouble on 
the northern frontiers of the kingdom in the direction of C'hakrakuta 
man^ala (modern Bastar state and the district of Chattisgarh in the 
Central Provinces), which appears at this time to have been a feuadatory 
kingdom under the Eastern Chalukyas. This part of the tuorthern provin- 
ces had for a long time known as Trikalinga, and was included in the 
Eastern Chalukyan dominions since the daj^s of Vijayaditya HI. Yasa^- 
karnadeva, lord of Chedi, invaded Yehgi, apparently with the object of 
annexing the province of Trikalinga, to his kingdom. ^2 Yasahkarpadeva s 

10 I have avoided discuMioa oa this point here, as spHce forbids it. If the 
prince is taken to have been born at this period i.e. A,B. 1034—35 or 1035—36 he 
would be ‘just 27 years of age at the time of his father’s death and 32 years on, 
the date of his accession to the Chola throne and an octogenerian at the time of 

his death. ** 

11 Dynasties of the Canarese Districts page 441 ^ 

12 Jubba^pore platas of Ya^ahkar laieva JSp vy.. It p. 1. S3e al3> Ep 
Jnd, vol, XII p‘. 205 
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invasion was probably due to the influence of the Western Chalukya king 
Somesvara, or more probably was under the inducement of Vijayaditya ViL 
who had begun again to cast evil glances on his ancestral kingdom aided 
by his master* and ally Somesvara Ahavamalla I. Whatever migjjit be 
the -causes, there i^as war in Chakrakuta mandala and Wairgarh (Vairagaram 
oS the Kul5ttunga Chola I’s inscriptions) and Rajaraja and his son 
hasleiied towards the north to quell the rebellion. 

The absence of Rajaraja and his son from the kingdom at a time 
when the arms of the Western Chalukyas weffe successful in the south gave 
an opportunity to Vijayaditya VIL to invade Vehgi and occupy the capital. 
It is certain that he was backed up by the Western Chalukyas and the 
kingdom of Rajamahendravaram fell an easy prey to his invasion. The 
story of the invasion is thus briefly told. A grant of his son Saktivarma II.,ie 
states that Vijayaditya VII. conquered the kingdom during the absence 
of Rajaraja. This might be in A. 1). io6i — 62 or thereabouts. In this 
camapaign Vijayaditya was greatly assisted by a nobleman Adapa 
A^pana who was rewarded with a flef on the occasion of the coronation 
of Saktivarman II. in A.D. 1064. Vijayaditya VII. conquered the kingdom, 
but out of the great love he bore for his son, ratlier his only son, crowifed 
him king and probably went back afterwards to his Western Chalukya 
viceroyalty, The news of Vijayaditya’s invasion of Vehgi did not turn 
away Rajaraja or his son Rajendra Choda from the lields of Chakrakuta 
or Vaiaragaram but it might be that Rajaraja who had become old by 
this time perished on the battle-field. 10 The story current in tradition in 
the country today that there was an invasion of the countrv hy some 
enei»ies and consequently confusion and chaos, and that Rajaraja lost his 
life in the tumult that arose, in those Iroubulous times when the whole 
country was immersed in grie^ and that Nanniya too died leaving his Maha- 
bhdrata unfinished, seems to contain some truth. It is a fact that Nanniya’s 

work is incomplete, only throe parvas having been written by him. 

• 

These events roughly took place about A.D. 1062 — 63. The 
death of Rajaraja even does not seem to have turned away prince Rajendra 
Choda from his resolve to reduce the insurgent vassals in the north. 
Though his country was occupied by his treacherous uncle a second time, 
and that, at a time when he and his father were away, the youthful prince 
did not leave the tasik of reducing his. insolent enemy in the first place. 
Rajedra Choda remained in Chakrakuta till he destroyed the power of 
Dharavarshadeva, lord of the Cbakrakutamandala and storming the im- 
pregnable citadel of Wairgarh (Vairagarjim) aud capturing herds of the 
jnemy’s elephants which he carried home in great pomp, with pride. The 

13 The Teiugu Academy plates of Saktivarman II see above vM. lY p. 33 
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storming of 'the fort of Wairgarh and capturing the elephants of that king 

ft 

were regarded by Rajendra Choda as marvellous feats of heroism and 
military skill, and that is the chief reason why these exploits find mention ^ 
in almost all his records. Chakrakutamandala and Wairgarh were reduced 
and Trikalinga, the kingdom of Dharavarshadeva, was probably re-annexed 
^o the kingdom of the Ea.stern Chalukyas. 

Immediately on his return from his wars in the north, Rajendra 
pseems to have attacked his cousin Saktivarman II. who was reigning in 
Rajamahendravaram, defeated and slew him in the battle that ensued* 
This event might be assigned to A. I). lofic; Vijayadilya Vfl. who was 
absent at this time from the capital and the country, returned and 
opposed Rajendra Choda. Vijayadilya Vll. bemoans the loss of his only 
son very keenly as he compares his tragic death on the battle field to 
that of the epic hero Abhimanyu. who like prince Saktivarman IF. died* 
on the bittle-field at a moment when he was hemmed in by his own 
hostile kinsmen. Rajendra Chdda did not, for some reason which is not 
possible to divine now,— might be that he was deeply moved with the grief*'of 
the old uncle or that the events in the south at the Ch5]a capital com- 
piled him to change his plans at the last moment,— pursue hostilities 
with his uncle: he quickly reconciled himself to his bereaved uncle and 
allowed him to reign in V^engi, and himself set out to the Chola kingdom 
which was then without a ruler on account of the unexpected death of 
Vira Rajendradeva. Vijayaditya VII. remained in Rajamahendravaram and 
reigned till his death in A. I). 1076. Practically, he is the last of the 
Kast'irn^Chalukyas that ruled in Vengi as an independent sovereign, for 
from the davs of the accession of Rajendr.i Chjcli to the throne as 
Kiilottunga Choladeva I., the Chaliikya line ceased to be called as such 
but as Chbla-Chakikya in all the records <i>f the dynasty. 

The death of Rajendradeva suddenly on battle field, in or about 
A.D. lofii — 62, without leaving any male issue was an occasion to intri- 
guing princes to cast ambitious glances at the coveted throne. Prince 
Rajendra Choda of Raj xmahendravarain had married Madhurantaki daughter 
of king Rajendradeva; and he was also the grandson (daughter’s son) of 
prince Rajendra Chola F. (alias G in ^aikondan); and as such he had a 
greater and stronger claim to succeed his father-in-law. Ft might be with 
the object and perhaps with an inward certainitj^ of his succession to 
the Choja throne, this ambitious prince entered into cordial terms with 
his ersfwhile enimy, his old uncle and left him in charge of Vengi. This 
gesture which is at once statesmaniike and noble had left for our Rajendra 
Choda a kindly and contended^ally on the north, who would no longer be 
a source of anxiety and worry, always plotting to overrfirow him by joining 
his enemies, ‘and impeding his progress. Vijayaditya VII. who had grown 
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old and vexed with himself and hiS fortunes was only too content to be on 
the side of his generous nephew and therefore remained faithfi^l and loyal 
to him. Fifteen years after this event, . Rajendra Ctioda as Kulottunga 
■refer to this act of his (fwn generosity and statemanship on the occasion of 
annointing his son Vira Choda to the viceroyalty of Vehgi, in succession 
to his uncle. Vijayaditya VII., reigned in Vehgi for hftccn years between 
A.D. 1062 and 1076. The earlier half of his reign does not appear 
to have been peaceful on account of continued wars and invasions of the 
Ch 5 Ja 4 cing Virarajendra I. to which we shall presently turn. 

-» Prince Rajendra Choda moved fast towards the .south, the Choja * 
capital; but the events in the Chdla country, unfortunately moved fa.ster 
for him. Virarajendra I. a powerful and younger brother of Rajendradeva 
the last king, seized the throne and with a large army behind him proclai- 
med himself king on the Chola kingdom, before Rajendra Choda could 
arrive on the scene. Rajendra had thus lost both the ancestral throne 
and the kingdom of his maternal grandfather and uncle to which he was 
entitled by right to succeed. Virarajendra became king in A.D. 1062 
(cij'ca) and for full seven years, the period ot his reign, successfully kept 
the ambitious prince Rajendra, off his path. Rajendra, seems to have 
lived in exile during this period keeping eye on the Chola throne waitiijg 
for an opportunity. History does not tell us how and where he spent his 
time during this period. We do not hear of him in Vengi. 

We need not pause here to go into the details of the reign of 
Virarajendra 1. for our purposes, but coniine our narrative to the discu.s" 
sion of his foreign policy, especially towards the kings of Kajamahendra- 
varam. Vijayaditya VII. as we had .^already mentioned above, remained 
loyaDto his nephew Rajendra Choda and friendly with his erstwhile over- 
lord the Western Chalukya king Someswara 1 . V^irarajendra was on the 
one hand pursuing a most aggressive policy towards the Eastern Chaluk. 
yas in Vengi, because he wanted to annex the country to his Chbja empire. 
He on more than one occasion declared that it was his avowed intention 
to reduce Vengi to subjection as it was in accordance with the vow taken 
by tiis elder brother who died without accomplishing it. We do not 
however, know of any vow having been taken by either Rajendra Chbja I 
or his brother Rajendradeva, as they all remained loving relatives of 
Vimaladitya and Rajaraja. Whatever might be the truth of the above 
statement, Virarajendra seems to have carried on a most agressive foreign 
policy towards Vengi, for he had in Vengi a prince who was his rival to 
the Chola throne and another m his uncle his strong ally. As S. result 
of this policy, Virarajendra I. on two occasions invaded Vehgi: on thg 
last occasion he actually drove away Vijayaditya VW and occupied the 
capital, though it \fas only for a short time. 
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The first invasion of Virarajendral^ was in the second or third 
year of his*- reign which might fall, in A.D. 1063-34. By this time Somes 
vara I. had not die*d and he was still a close ally of the king of Vengi 
Vikramadilya, the younger son of So.nesvara i. a^d ruler of the territories' 
lying on either side of the Tungabhadra sent a large jrresistable and 
powerful army under the command of M ihdiutdandjjpika Chamundaraja 
of Banvasi, to help Vijayaditya VII. in Venginadu. Virarajendra attackeP 
and defeated the Western Chalukyan army; Chamupdaraja himself wa® 
killed on the field, his only diughter, beautuful Nagaladevi, wife of 
Iftigavan, who resembled a .peacojK, was m >st brutally insulted by’her 
nose being chopped off, Vijayaditya VII. proceeded towards Virarajendra. 
and gave him battle. In this engagement, Virarajendra claims' to have 
killed the lord of Pottapi, and a younger brother of Jananatha of Dhara 
both vassals of the king of Vengi. Vijayaditya was only temporarily 
subdued, but before Virarajendra could proceed further, war seems to have 
again broken out on the western Chalukyan frontiers, 

The war with the Western Chalukyan prince Vikramaditya VI. 
proved a disaster to Virarajendra; and about or prior to the sth year of 
his reign he entered into an alliance with Vikramaditya VI . 17 and as a 
result of this alliance gave his only daughter in marriage to Vikramaditya 
Immediately after this alliance was sealed, Virarajendra undertook an 
expedition into Vengi for causes not specifically mentioned. The expedi- 
tion was undertaken probably to complete the conquest of Vengi which 
was left unfinished two years a3o, Vijayaditya Vll. assembled his forces 
and marched out to meet the enemy. The battle took place near the 
city of Vijayavada close to the river^j Krishna. But Virarajendra defeated 
the large army of Vijayaditya who iled for safely. Having then moved 
his camp Virarajendra is said to have declared, 'we shall not return 
without regaining the country of Vengi whidii we had formerly subdued. 
You, the lord of Vengi who are strong come and defend it if you are able. 

At this time Vijayaditya's army was commanded by Mu'idsg laputi Jana, 
nathanayaka, lord of Dhara, D ifid in iji 'c i Raji nayya whose strong 
elephants trumpted in herd and the valiant Mupparasu.’’^^ Virarajervdra 
pursued vanquished army, Vijayaditya - fieeing ahead of it for his life, 
Rajendrachoda does not appear to have been with his uncle on this occa- 
sion for there is no mention of him at all in all the inscriptions of 
Virarajendra. The Chbla king ^then crossed thir Godavari, captured 

14 te. 1, I, vol, III part I p. 31- 

15 Ibid 16 Ibid. 

17 Bilbaoa’s Vikrainankadova&arita, & Ind. Ant, vol V p. 318 

IS Si I. /. vol. Ill part I p 64 
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RHjamah^dravanuh arid proceeded into Kalinga, despatched ati^ arfity as 
far as Chakrakutam and expelled Devanatha and other ^chiefs from It.^ 
>fijayaditya in the first p^de appears to ha^e fled to the Ootrit of RSja- 
taja, king of K^ilinga and from thence to Chakrakuta, probably the 
stronghold of Rajenc^ra Ch5da. He is said to have taken rOfuge at this 
time, tinable to carry on the light any longer, at the feet of Vitarajihdra 
after this disgraceful flight, but there seems to be neverthelels rio small 
exaggeration in it. We have a statement in a gratlt^t of AnanatVataman 
alias Ch^a Ganga, king of Raiinga that his father Rajaraja tendered help 
to Vijayaditya arid “ rescued him from sinking into an ocean Of troubles 
in the west like the sun, on account of the invasion of his country 
the Chdjas.” This statement is inconsistent With the boastful expressions 
in Virarajendra*s own grants,, and is certainly therefore more trustworthy in 
view of Virarajendra’s attitude towards Vehgi from the beginning. Vita- 
lajendra Was no doubt in occupation of the county for a short time* but 
Vijayaditya VII. was reinstated on the throne through the timely assis- 
tance rendered by Rajaraja of Kalinga. An inscription of PidmSvati 
wife of Bapapati,^^ the commander-in-chief of the army of the king of 
Kalinga found at Daksharama puts the fact of Virarajendra’s boast be* 
yond all doubt. The Dirghasi inscription of Bauapati^^ also supports 
the above view. Virarajendra was defeated by the combined forces of 
the king of Kalinga and Vehgi, and compelled to return to his captial, 
Gangaikopda Cho}apuram, Virarajendra in spite of his defeat Seems to 
have carried away a large booty and valuable treasures to his capital 
which he displayed before an admiring crowd of his commanders* 
ministers, vassals and people. He had become old now by thi/ time, 
and all account Of his successive reverses could not prosecute his cherished 

object of annexing Vengi; and shortly afterwards died early in 1070 A. D. 

* 

The death of Virarajendra removed all the enemies of V6hgi, aftd 
Vijayaditya restored once more peace and prosperity. Vijayaditya 
ruled in peace till ,a very ripe old age and died about A. 0. 1076 and 
then the kingdom of Rajamahendravaram passed into the hands of 
Rajendra Choda who had now become the emperor of the Choi as under 
the proud title of Kutottunga Cho}a Deva. I. 

Let us turn to prince Rajendra and trace the events of his early 
career since the death of his uncle Virarajendra. VirarajSndra’s death 
gave him once more another opportunity • to turn his arms against any 
rival claimant to the Ch^a throne.”^^ The followers of VirarSj§h4ra at 


20 Ibid. 

21 Second set of gorni copper plate grant of Anantavarman J.A.H.R.S. vol I 

22 8 J.I vol. ir No. 

28 Ep» Jnd, vol- Jy p. 314, 
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once put Adhirajendra on the throne of Gangaikop^a Chdlapuram but the 
popular party led •by the supporters af Rajendra Cho^a, appears to have 
had the better of the situation. Rajendra Cho^a who seems to havC 
captured the heart of the people in the capital and in the country, an<f 
wh6 had a large support from the royal ‘ grandmother the queen of 
Gangaikon^an, who brought him up as her son, succeeded in the struggle 
though he had a hard time in putting the rival claimants out of his way 
effectively. Hearing this news, Vikramaditya VI., hastened to the Choja 
capital and after temporarily putting down the insurrection, placed his 
youthful brother-in-law on tfie throne and left the place shortly after- 
wards. As soon as Vikramaditya crossed the frontiers of Chola country, 
Rajendra entered the city and with the help of the popular party put 
himself at the head of the revolution, killed Adhirajendra and proclaimed 
himself the undisputed master of the Ch 51 a empire. It is doubted 
whether Adhirajendra was killed by Rajendra Cho^a, by some historians* 
but the circumstances under which the event took place throws a cloud on 
the character of Rajendra. As a political murder it had certainly its 
own justificatijn and might be well a fact. Rajendra Chd^a, on the 
occasion of his accession to the throne of the Choi as assumed the signi- 

f _ 

ficant name Kuldttunga Chola Deva I., and united in him the lineage of 
the Chalukyas and the Cholas. He thus founded a new line on the throne of 
Cholas, called the Chdlukya-Clwla dynasty. The Eastern Chalukya line 
founded by Kubja Vishnuvardhana I. in or about A.D. 615 c, thus came 
an end in A.D. 1076 with the death of Vijayaditya VII. as such, and 
the last prince of the dynasty w^as Rajendra Cho( 3 a himself, Kuldttunga 
Ch 51 a never came to Rajamahendrac^aram or to Vehgi desa to reign: he 
was cont'^nt to govern this ancestral country of his through his sons Whom 
he sent out from time to time as his viceroys and later on raised one of 
his own trusted noblemen, Mahamandalesvara Velananti Ch 5 ^a son of 
Gonka I. as the viceroy of Vehgi after formally adopting him as his 
own son and annointing him with his own name. ^ 

On the death of Vijaj^aditya VII., Kul 5 ttunga Ch 51 a Deva I* 
_ _ € 
a.ssumed the rulership of Vehgidesa directly, and sent out his eldest son 

Rajaraja alias Mummaijicho^a to Rajamahendravaram to govern the 

country as his viceroy. But this prince, it is said did not remain long 

in vehgi in separation from his parents and so requested his father to 

permit him to return to Kahchi, ^after reigning only for one year. In the 

following year, A.D. 1078 Kulottunga sent his younger perhaps the third 

son, pAnce Vira ChO(Ja who was a valourous and powerful youth to 

Vengi This prince crowned hiinself at a town called Jananathapura which is 

24 A uni Bep. and South Ind. Bp, for lS99 p, l4 para 

26 Chellfur grant of yirachoda SJ^l vol. 1 p, 49 
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not capable of indentification, and ruled for six years till A. D. 1084^6 
About this time a war withe Pandyas brpke out in the south *and Vira 
Choda was called away to carry on the expedition againt the Pandya 
country. in th's expedition Vira Choda was followed by the Velapanfi 
Chief Vedura to* the south who fought victoriously by the fside if his 
overlord . 28 During the absence of Vira Choda, Vehgi was governed by 
^Chodganga alias Rajaraa, the eldst son of Rajaraja, from A. D. 1084 to 
1088-79.29 This prince like his brother Vira Choda was a vaishnava 
unlike his father Kulottunga Cho|a I., In A. I). io86, Vira Ch 5 da re" 
turned to* Vengi, appearently after successfully bringing to a close the 
war against the Pandyas and bringing them to subjection and servitude 
Vira Chdda continued to rule in Vehgi till A. D. 1092; and sometime 
afterwards, he seems to have died in the war with the lords of Chakrakuia 
and Kalinga that ensued about that time. 

• The events of this period may be briefly narrated thus. Vehgi 

mapdala was invaded by Jagadekabhhshana Somesvaradeva, lord of 
Chakrakuta mandala, during the last days of Vira Chorla's period of secon^i 
viceroyalty in Vehgi. Though the causes for this invasion are not appa* 
rent, it might be due to the probable hostilities between the lords of 
Chakrakuta mapdala and Andhra country from the last days of Rajaraja* 
(1062 — 1063I. We have seen already how Yuvardja Rajendra Ch 5 da, 
made an incursion into the provinces of Chakrakuta and Vayiragaram 
(Vajrakota i.e. Wairgarh) and after subduing the rulers of the countries 
carried away great plunder and large herds of elephants. During this inva- 
sion apparently Dharavarshadeva. lord of Chakrakuta, lost his life, 
and was succeeded by his son Somesvaradeva the most powerful ^of the 
rulers of his family. Perhaps it is on account of this herditary ho.stility 
towards Vehgi mandala, that Somesvaradeva appears to have invaded 
Vehgi during the viceroyalty o? prince Vira Choda, and actually burnt 
the capital of the kingdom, which was at that time called Jananalhapur^- 
This event may possibly be fixed about A. D. 1092—93 when the period 
of Virachoda's sec( 5 nd viceroyalty came to a close, and he was never 
affenvards heard of again. 

Chakrakuta which were till then a tributary kingdoms under 
Kulottunga I. appears to have rebelled and declared independence with 
the assistance of the Kalachuris of Chedi. Vira Choda who appears at 


26 Ibid and Pitbapupam Ins. of Ppithvisvara Ep.Tnd. vol. IV p 32 

27 Ibid 

28 Pitbapuram Ins. of Vrithirisvara Ep, In 4 vol IV p .32 

29 Toki plates of Raiapaia nhntlaffanga Ep, Ind. vol. VI p. 332 
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this time in the Kallnga capital^ on th^ VamiSadhara probably dia4 
afterwards, Kuldttunga on hearing the news set put on his secpnd expp4if’ 
ion against Kalinga and reduced the kingdom to subjection a second 
time. The KalingattuparapiSl and the inscnptious of the time^^ df 
Kulottunga Oho{a I. fix the date of this second expedition in A. d} 
which falls in the twenty-sixth year of Jiis reign. This ^y 
pedition falls in the reign of the reifi^i of Anantvaraman alias Ch^a* 
Ganga, A. D. 1078 — 1142 and is described in great detail in the 
i^alingattuparani, 

c 

so 8.LI vol VI No. 1005 

SI Ind Ant ypi Xlv p 3*9 

3S Annl Bept 8 I Epigraphy for 1901 p 8 
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KAPAYA NAYAKA 


M. SOMASEKHARA SaRM^. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The condition of the Andhra Country after the destruction of 
the Rakatiya kingdom of Warangal is thus described in the Kaluvacheju 
grantl of Anitalli : 

«iRi 

5RT: W ?f5?I.II 

gtt *TO?q[ ii 

Vf ^fliBPR^rr ^ ^»jg5ir 
arn^ij: ^ Ii 

^ siw4‘ iw^nro’^wr-inw ^ . 

** After Prataparudra departed from this world Pr51aya nayaka 
reconquered alf the territory, which was in possession of the Muhamma- 
dans. When Prolaya died, the government of the country passed into th| 
hands of Kapayanayaka, who was served by Seventy Five chiefs. He 
not only restored to the brahmans their agrahdras which were confiscated 
by the Mussalmans, but granted to them several villages afresh. After 
his death, the seventy five chiefs, who had been his subordinates, declared 
independence, each in his own principality. King Verna was one of them.** 

The political condition of the country after the fall of^the Kaka- 
tiyas and the part played by Prolaya and Kapaya nayakas are described 


I Jour. TeL Academy, vol. I, No. 2 . 
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only in the Kaluvacheru copper-plate ^ant. It is however silent about 
the manner in which Prolaya and Kapaya were related to each other. 
I shall make* an attejnpt, in this ptLper to discover the identity of these, 
chiefs, who rescued the country from the clutches^ of the Muhammadans 
and the nature of their relationship. 

• II 

For our purpose we have to depend entirely upon the inscriptions 
of these chiefs, which are found exclusively in the Telugu country alcyig 
tjie east coast. They are : 

i. The Donepundi grants of Koppula Namaya nayaka — jSaka 1259 

ii. The Gapape^varaih inscriptions of Kapaya nayaka — jSika 1268. 

iii. The Pillalamarri inscription 4 of Kapaya nayaka— .$aA;a 1275. 

iv. The Sithhachalaih inscriptions of Koppula Kapaya nayaka-. 5 (;fca 1282 
V. The Siiiihachalam inscription^ of Koppula Namaya nayaka-^aA:a 1291 
vi. The Siihhachalaiii inscription 7 of Muppamadevi — ^aka 1310. 

With the exception of the first which is a copper-plate grant, all are stone, 
inscriptions. 

• Namaya nayaka of No. i in the above list, ruled a portion 
Andhra mandala extending from the river Godavari to Kalinga, with the 
city of Pithapura as his capital. He was the son of Prolaya nayaka; 
his wife was Chodamamba, and was a grand son of Koppula Kapaya nayaka. 
He bore the titles of Pagamechchuganda** and ^^Pratyardhigarva 
nirvdpana* 

'rtie first inscription of this ^hief bearing the name of Kapaya 
nayaka is found at Ganapesvaram in Divi taluk of the Krishna district. 
It records some gift made to god Ganapesvara by a certain ’‘Tuihbidi 
Uppalapuihbrolu lenka'\ a servant of Kapaya ^nayaka for the merit of his 
lord, It is said in this grant that Kapaya had the title Arumananga^ti 
pur aval ddhU vara. “Supreme Lord of the city of Afumannagatipura, the 
best of cities' ^ 

There is another inscription which refers to Kapaya nayaka, as 
AndhradeiadhUvara and Arumananganfipuravardhffvara. (Lord of 


2 Ep. Ind. vol. IV, p. 356 

3 8 . 1 , 1 . vol. IV, No. 950. 

4 '8tijata\ vol. I, No. 2. 

5 S./.J. vol. VI, No. 821. 

6 8 J.L vol. VI, No. 924. 

7 8,LI. vol. VI, No. 822. 
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AndhradeSa. This is No. 3 of the list above.® It does noj contain any 
other information about him. » 

The Simhach£^lam inscription, dated §aka 1282 records a gift of 
Kapaya nayaka to the temple and contains no other information. 

The inscription at Simhachalam dated Saka 1291 records to a 
gift the temple by Koppula Namaya nayaka, who is said to be a member 
of the fourth caste. 

The last inscription of our list registers a gift of [Ahldulapallit 
by Muppamadevi, wife of Koppulayaihg^u, to god Sirfahadrinatha, for 
the growth of prosperity to Koppulayaiiigaru and for the increase of her 
own life, health, fame and wealth. The date of this grant is Saka 1310 
Kdrttika ba 7, Thursday. 

Another inscription® of Siiiihachalarii, not included in the lis 
given above, remains now to be considered. This record describes that 
Kapaya was the king of Gudravati oishaya, surrounded by the Krishpa 
and the Godavari. To Kapaya, the Sagara or the ocean ot Koppula 
family, was bom Prolaya nayaka. His son was Koppula nayaka or Koppa 
Bhupati. His son was Prolaya nayaka II. After describing the geneology 
thus far, the inscription informs us that the village of ‘Andalapalli '^as 
given as a gift. As the remaining portion of the record is damaged, it is 
not possible to know the name of the donor. The first two figures of 
the Saka years have disappeared; only the last two figures 10 are visible. 

If we compare this inscription with No. 6 of our list, we discover 
that both the donors are one and the same. Further, No. 6 which is in 
Tclugu appears to be the concluding portion of the grant whifch is not 
mentioned in the above, list, which describes the geneology of the Koppula 


8 The Andhra Research Society of Hyderabad, have published this 
inscription, in their monthly journal ' 8 vjata\ 2nd number, with the title 

Pillalamarri Inscriptions”- According to their reading, the name of the 
^chief is “Kachaya”. The time of the chiefs of Gapapesvaram and Pillala* 
m^rri inscriptions is almost the same. So also the title “ AtumanaU'- 
g antipur avarddhiivara\ Both Arumanangallu'\ and ArumanaMgaliu^ 
mentioned in the GapapSSwaram and Pillalamarfi inscriptions are the 
same. This village may be identified with the present “Awanagallu”, ten 
miles distant from PiUalamarri in the ^ryapet taluk of Nalgonda district 
in the Nizam's Dominions. As the name of the village mentioned in the 
preamble and the time are almost the same, I thought “Kachaya” was a 
misreading for “Kapaya” and soinclud^ the inscription in the above list. 

9 vol. VI, No. 823. 

10 In S.IJ. ^ol. VI, the name of this village was read as [Aldula- 
palli, which is a misreading. It should be Andalapalli. 
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chiefs, in Saiiskrit. The village^^ granted is the same in both. Muppa- 
madevi was the wife of Koppa bhupati alias Koppula nSyaka and 
mother of Prdlaya nayaka II. Therefore, the ^ate of the inscription, 
which^ describes the geneology should also be ^aka 1310. We know that 
the last two figures of this date are 10. The first two should be 13. 
Although this is the same as Muppamadevi’s grant, we may refer to this 
for the sake of convenience, as the grant of Proiaya nayaka II. 

If we assume that Namaya nayaka’ s Donepuhdi grant and the 
Siihhachalam grant of Proiaya II were the records of the same family, 
the geneology of the family may be constructed as follows: — 

Koppula Kapaya nayaka 

1 

Proiaya I = Chodamamba, 


NSmaya nayaka S. S. 1259 Koppula nayaka • Muppamadevi 

Proiaya nayaka II. S, S. 1310, 

Kapaya and Naamaya, who lived in .SaA:a Samvat 1282 and 1291 
respectively, were members of the Koppula family. It is not possible to 
determine their place, in the geneology given above, as the information 
about them in their records is very meagre. As it is the custom i*^ 
Andhradesa to name the grandchildren after their grand parents, Namaya 
of Saka Samvat 1291 may be presumed to be a grandson of Namaya 
of J^^aka 1259; and Kapaya of ,Saka 1282 and Namaya of Saka 1291 
might be^the son of Koppula nayaka. These, however, are merely guesses. 
There is not sufficient evidence to determine their relationship. 

Ill 

There were some NSyak kings, who ruled Andhradesa, having 
Korukonda as their capital. It is said, that in times of yore, the empe- 
ror Mukkan^i brought down to the Telinga country, Mahchi and Koi^da^ 
two chiefs of the Nayak family from the banks of the Ganges. These 
two founded the city of Mahchikopda after their names and their des- 
cendents were known as descendants of Mahchi kopda.^^ We get the 
following geneology of these Nayaka kings from their inscriptions. 

Kesana nayaka. 

Gahap.'^ti nayaka. 

‘ Kunaya nayaka. 

Mummadi nayaka. ^ingaya nayaka. Gannaya nayaka. 

S. 8 . 1275; S. 1280. 8 . 8, 1290. 

Khna Relfldi. 
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Only two inscriptions of Mumma^i Nayaka have been discovered 
hitherto. One istheKorukopda pillar ins^riptionlQ of Saka 1275; the other 
is the Sriangam Copper-plate grantlj of 1280, itf which, it is said 

^hat he married the dau|:hter of the sister of Kapayaiiayaka. The same 
information is pjven by the Akkalapupdi Copper-plate grant^l of Singaya- 
nSyaka, brother of ^ummadi nayaka, dated Saka 1290. This inscription 
gives the title of An'fhra Suratrdna to Kapayanayaka. As both the 
titles Andhradeiddhiivara (Overlord of Andhra Country) and Andhra 
SuratfQna (Sultan of Andhra) are identical, Kapaya of the 
Akkalapupdi record may be the same Kagaya nayaka, called Andhra * 
de^ddhUvara and Arumananganfipuravarg^vara, of GanapSsvaram and 
Pillalamarri inscriptions, dated &aka 1268 and Saka 1275 respectively. 
The date also exactly tallis. 

IV 

Now, there are three Nayaks, who bore the name Kapaya; one 
the father of Prola I. the other is Kapayanayaka of Saka 1282 (both of 
the Koppula family) and the third is Mummadinayaka’s relative and 
cc^temporary, of the Pillalamarri and Ganapesvaram inscriptions, who 
bore the titles Andhra di^ddhl^var a, Andhra Suratrdna and ^ rumanan" 
ganfi purav irddhii oara. One of these apparently, is identical with tlfe 
Kapapa nayaka of the KaluvachSru grant, who rescued the country from 
the Muhammadan yoke. We have to identify him and determine if by 
‘country*, it means the whole of the Andhrade^a, as we understand it now. 

Rao Saheb H. Krishna Sastri identified the Kapaya nayaka of 
the Kaluvacheru grant with Mummadinayaka’s relative and contemporary, 
who bore the title of An ihra Suratraftn'i^. But obviously this 
identification is wrong. 

We know from the Kaluvacheru grant that prince Verna was 
one of the seventy-five feudatory chiefs of Kapaya nayaka who became 
independent, after his overlord’s death. He is the same as Prolaya- 
Vema, the founder of the Reddi kingdom, whose capital was Addahki. 
Hence, Kapaya nayaka should have passed away before Verna commenced 
to %ule independently. 


12. Oovt, Ep. coll. No, 44 of 1912. 

13. Ep. Ind. Vol XIV, P 83. 

14. Ep. Ind. Vol XIII, P 259. 

15. Ep. Bep. for 191213, P 129. 

The editor, Mr. K. Ramasastri, who published the Akkalapundi grant of 
Singaya nayaka, accepted what the late !|^r. Krishna Sastri had written^ 
without verifying the truth of the statement:- Vide Ep. Ind. vol. XIII, 
P. 261. 

1 
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But there is a good deal of difference of opinion, amongst* 

the scholors, as ' regards the commencement of the reign of Verna. 

Mr. J. Ramayya ,Pantulul6 is of opinion thfct it was Saka 124.9 

while Mr. Ch. Virabhadrarao, Author of the History of the Andhras^* 

takes it to be Saka 1 246.17 In my opinion both these dates are untenable. 

The Kakatiya Empire had not yet disappeared by Saka 1244. There 

are inscriptionsiS of Kakati Prataparudra II. of date Saka 1244 in 

Kandukur, a place still to the south of Addahki, the capital of* Verna. 

The last invasion by Muhammadans of Warangal took place m Saka. 124^ 

* • 
or 1323 A. I). 19 Even though we know that Prataparudra was defeated 

by the Muhammadans and carried away as captive to Delhi, tradition 

says that he was set at liberty very soon.20 As Recharla Singama 

nayaka, one of the commanders of Prataparudra, had the little of 

E^jahanii vimichakali there is reason to believe that he obtained 

that title by securing the release of his sovereign from captivity. Be-' 

sides these, we find Prataparudra’s inscriptions till Saka 1248. There 

is an inscription22 of Kolani Rudradeva, chief minister of Prataparudra* 

dated in the cyclic year Kshaya, corresponding to Saka 1248, which 

rgcords a gift for the merit of the king. Even in the Kaluvacheru grant 

there is a passage which bears testi- 

mony to the fact that Prataparudra passed away as a free man and 
not as a captive. The Muhammadan historians, too, do not say that 
Prataparudra died in prison. 24 For these reasons, we may assume that Prata- 
parudra II. released from captivity, returned and reigned in the country 
till Sajya i2pS or A.D. 1326. We have, therefore, to conclude that 
Prolaya nayaka and Kapaya nayaka» were probably the chiefs who rescued 
the Andhra country after Saka 1248. Thus, Verna could not' have 
founded, and much less ruled an independent kingdom before that date, 
Saka 1248 (A.D. 1326). 


16. JSp. ]nd, vol. VIII, P. 13. 

17. History of the Andhras by Mr. Ch. Virabhadra rao, Vol III, P. 13 

18. Butterworth & Venugopal chetty^s Hrl- Ins. vol. II. Kr no. 40* 
P. 561. There are some inscriptions of Kakati Prataparudra II o^ 
Saka date 1244, inBapatlaand Narsaraopeta talukas of the Guntur districts 

19. Sarikhi- Mubarak- Shahi: J. B. O. R. S. vol. XV, P. 180. 

20. Prdtapacharitra (Telugu) by Ekamranatha (Pufilished by the 
&aivaprachdrinf Granthamdld^ Warangal), P. 76. 

21. History of the Andhras, vol. II. p. 375. 

22. Govt. Ep. Coll No sSS of 1915. 

23. Above (first page of this article). 

24. Elliot and Dawson, Vol III, P 367. 
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No inscription of Vema, before Saha 125^, has been discovered 
till now. Local records mention a copier-plate grant^S of of Saka 

125^, which records the gift of the village of Variveru f? Valivefu) to Rupa- 
kula Brahmabhatia Sbmtyaji, with the right of enjoyment of eight kinds 
Df interest in Jhe land. Its date is stated as follows: 

The village granted was mentioned as Variveru, which may be 
the present Valiveru, in Tenali taluq, Guntur district. This copper-plate 
grant has not yel*come"into the-collection of the Epigraphyical Department. 
If we set aside this grant as unauthentic. the copper-plate grant No. 5 
of 1919 — 1920 of Saka 1257 would be Prolaya Vema*s first inscription, 
which records a gift of some plots of land in the villages of Chimakurti, 
B*iimesvaram, Purikopda, Mylavaram and Kumarapuri made to Chittamuri 
Timmanabhatta. 

If the copper-plate grant of ih.^ Local Records is ioht relied on, \fe 
may assume that Vema began to reign independently from Saka 1254 
or a little before that date. In the alternative, we have to admit that 
he was ruling independently at least from about Saka 1257 or A. D. 1335, 
From these two, whichever date we may assume as correct, it is conclusive 
that by Saka 1257, Prolaya and Kapaya nayaka passed away. Kapaya 
nayaka of the Kaluvacheru grant, therefore, could not be Kapaya® nayaka 
eithsft^ of the Gatiapesvaram inscription of Suka 1268 or of PillalamajTJiri 
inscription of Saka 1275 or of Siihhachalam inscription of Saka 1282. 
If these are thus eliminated,* there remains Koppula Kapaya nayaka» 
father of Prolaya nayaka and grand-father of Koppula Namaya nayaka; 
and he may be regarded as the person who rescued the country from 
the occupation of the Muhammadans and laid again the foundations of 
llmdu rule. In that casei he is identical with Kapaya nayaka of the 
Kaluvacheru grant. 

V 

It no>V remai^is for us to find out the country, which the 
Nayakas Prolaya and Kapaya had saved, and over which the latter is 
said to have reigned. As the inscriptions of the Koppula chiefs are found ' 
only along the east coast, it is doubtful whether Kapaya bore sway 


2$. Loc, Rec* Vol, LVII, P 131. 
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ovftt the entire extent of territory, which goes by the name of 
Atkdhradesu at present. As no inscription of his has come to light so 
far, all the available evidence has got to be further examined in this 
connection. 

< First, we shall consider the JRdy(ilosiw>ii (Ceded Districts). 
This tract was under the control of the Kakatiyas until 1320 A. D. We 
are not able to know the rulers of this country in the succeeding years* 
as the epigraphical evidence is totally absent. However, the Cun'hrese 
poem Kumdra Rdmana Charita informs us that these parts were 
included in the dominions *of the kings of Kaihpili. 

Kampilideva, son of Mummadi Singa was governing Kuntala, 
with fort Hosadurga as his capital. He was frequently at war with 
Vira Rudra (Prataprudra II.) of Warangal. On one occasion, the 
Padmanayaka chief Singama of the Recharla family, invaded the king- 
dom of Kaiiipili, at the head of a large army of Reddis, Padmanaya- 
kas and Kshatriyas; but in a fierce battle, he was defeated and his camp 
plundered. However, Kampiliraya is said to have given him fifty 
horses, and concluded a treaty with him. 

^ It is hardly intelligible why the victorious Kampilaraya should 

have concluded a treaty with his vanquished foe, but such is the story 
narrated in the poem. If, however, as a consequence of this victory 
Rayalasiraa was annexed to the Kingdom of Kaihpili this event should 
have taken place after Saka 1242 or A. 1) 1320; for we find the 
inscriptions of Prataparudra II. in this region up to that date. But, it is 
not said'dn the peom, that the region was annexed to the Kingdom of 
Kaihpili, as a consequence of this victory, yet there is one thing which 
leads to this inference. Prince Ramanatha (Kumara Rama), son of 
Kampilaraya, after having vanquished the Muhammadan general N§mi» 
sent against him by the Sultan of Delhi, celebrated the event of victory 
in his capital. It is said that among others, the ruler of Rayadurga 
Pamparaja of Penugoodi (Penugopda), Gangaraja of Gapdikota and 

26. Jour, Myth, 80c, vol. XX, Second Series, October, 1929; 
See Studies in the Vijayanogar History'* by Mr. M. H. Ramasarma, 
Pp. 95-6. My friend, Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, M. A., Ph. D. has 
also given this story in his *'IQimpili and VijayUnagar^'. His treaty 
poiviotv d:\Uexs Itom ihe above account, a little. According to his version, 
c,xi\v deieiiXed )dv Kumata Rama, but became his 
captive also. Then he was t|ken to Kampiliraya, who treated tire 
commander with great respect and liberated him -Vide, “Kariipili and 
Vi;ayanagar'\ P.9. • * ^ ^ 
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► Kachayya, the lord of Gutti attended the festival 27 . if they werd^ not 
the subordinates of Kampiliraya, there •could be no reason wh}^ they should 
have been in his capital at the time of the celebration of his victory. 

* This is the only reason for presuming that they were his subordinates. 
The annexation of Rayalasima, if such an event really occurred, ^ould 
have taken place • between ^aka 1242 or A. D. 1320 “^and Scka 1249 or 
A. D. 1327 because the kingdom of Kampili was destroyed by th^ 
Mi^Jiammadans in that year^®. 

To find out the truth of the story of Kumdra Jidmana Charitd 

* • 

it is necessary to see if we can discover the names of these chiefs, in any 
inscriptions found in their territories. We shall begin with Penugonda. 
No inscriptions of the rulers of Penugonda between the years A. D. 1320 
and 1327 are discovered, and therefore it is not possible to know if thg 
name of its governor was Pamparaja. Sangaina, according to Kumdra" 

* rdmana Charita, is said to have been the governer of Udayagiri. 

It is improbable that he was the ruler of that place; for, we find the 
inscriptions of chiefs of other dynasties in the neighbourhood of Kavali 
and Kandukur. The region around Kavali was under the sway of a prince 
called Dasavarma in A. D. 132229. Udayagiri was probably under j;iis 
control. At Gapdik 5 ta we have inscriptions of the Kakatiya Prataparudra II 
until A. D. 1320. If we can trust the Kaifiyat of Gandikota, which 
refers to an inscription^O of PratSparudra, dated A. D. 1323, the 
Kakatiya rule may be considered to have lasted until that year. 
Nevertheless, the Kaifiyat speaks of a ChSJa chief of the name of 

Gangaraja. Deva Chola Maharaja, his son, laid siege to tjje fort of 

Jagatapi Gutti and wrested it frowi its ruler Basava Sankara Raja 31 ^ 
It iS thus obvious that the ruler of Gutti at that time was not Kachayya 
as the Kumdra Rdmana Chcrito would have us believe. We may regard 
the case of Gangaraja of Gapdikofa as an accidental coincidence. It is 
clear from the foregoing discussion that Kampiliraya's annexation remains 
still a matter of^considerable doubt. Even if we assume that this fact 
was not included in Kampilaraya’s dominions, it is not possible to maintain 


27. Jour. Myth. Soc* Vol XX, Second series, Oct. 1929- '^Studies in 
Vijoyanagar History' P. 103. 

28. ''Kampili and Vr'jayanagar" by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, P.22 

29. Buttorworth & Ve^ugopalchett^s He/. Jns. Vol II, Kv.No.ti, 707. 

30. Loc. Rec. Vol XV. P 55. ^ 

This is a record of Gonkaya reddi,a subordinate of Prataparudra II^ 
Tha record says that he was ruling at Gapdikota in Saka 124$ or 
A.D 1323. • 

31. Loc: Rcc, Vol XV, PP 
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that the authority of Kapaya nayaka extended over it. As we find no 
evidence of his rule there, it is only, reasonable to conclude that it did not 
form part of his Kingdom. 

c 

VVe shall next proceed to examine whether Kapaya’s rule was re- 
cognised in Telingana. After the fall of Warangal, TeHngana passed 
for the first time into the hands of the Muhammadans. As the inscrip- 
tions of Prataparudra 11 . dated in Sdka 1248 or A. D. 1326^^ are found, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the Kakatiya rule was recognised in 
^felingana, nominally at least from A. D. 1323 to 1326. It was then in- 
corporated within the empire *0! Muhammad-bin-Tughlak, the emperor of 
Delhi, who had a revenue register prepared for the province He sub- 
divided the province into two, in A. D. 1335-36 (Saka 1257.-^8) for admini- 
strative convenience. Warangal, renamed Sultanpur, was fixed as the 
capital of Northern Telingana, while Bedadakdfa or Bedar became the 
the headquarters of Southern Telingana. Malik Kabul and Nasrat Khan 
were appointed as the governors of these two provinces respectively ^ 4 , 
Under these circumstances, Kapaya nayaka could neither have expelled 
the Muhammadans from Telingana, nor could he have established hie 
rule over it. 

*' The eastern Andhradesa extending along the Bay of Bengal re- 
mains yet to be considered. Although no inscriptions of Kapaya nayaka 
himself are found, several belonging to his descendants have been brought 
to light. King Verna, who established the Kondavidu kingdom was one 
of his subordinates. As it is said in the inscriptions that after Kapaya’s 
death his subordinates asserted their independence in their respective 
charges, *and as Addanki was king Verna’s capital, it appears as if the 
kingdom of Kapabhupati must have extended at least as far as Addanki, 
if not further. It is clear from this that the kingdom, which Prdlaya and 
Kapaya are said to have saved, was confined to coastal region along 
the shores of the Bay of Bengal- We shall now make an attempt to 
determine the nature of relationship between Prolaya and Kapaya. It may 
be that after all they were not related to each other, ‘but the opposite 
view also appears to be maintainable. Kapaya nayaka’s son was Prolaya^I.*^ 
According to the custom among the Andhras of naming the grandson 
after the grandfather, Prdlaya nayaka (I.) might have been the father of 
Kapaya nayaka. If our surmise be correct, then Prolaya, II., father 
of Kapaya, should have lived at the commencement of the reign of Pra- 
taparudra II. Having lived prettj^ long, he might ^ave been still alive 


. 32 Govt. Ep. colL No. 338 of 191$. 

33 J". B. A. 8, 1022, p. 339. Mr. Haig says that this work would 

not have been finished within 1326 A. D. « 

34 tT, E, A, 8. for 1922. 
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to expel the Muhammadans from the east coast after the destruction of 
Kakatiya power He might have been succeeded shortly afterwards 
by his son Kapaya- ^ut, it is mentioned in the Kaluvacheru grant that 
Kapaya bore the burden of the kingdom at the command of Visvesvara. 
Therefore, thefe is room enough for a doubt whether Prdlaya nayakg, was 
at all related to Kapaya. It they were really father and son, why should 
Kapaya nayaka commence to rule over his paternal kingdom at any one’s 
conjmand? We cannot, however, assert anything owing to the lack of 
evidence. ^ 

VI. 

The Hindus, it is stated, had re-established their independence 
after expelling the Mahommadans from their country, during the later 
years of the reign of Muhammad-bin-Tughlak. Ziaud-din Barni'I® descri- 
bes the rebellion thus:. 

“ While this was going on, a revolt broke out among, the Hindus 
at Arangal. Kanya Naik had gathered strength in the country. Malik 
Makbul, the Naih Wazir^ fled to Delhi and the Hindus took posses- 
sion of Arangal, which was thus entirely lost. About the same time, one 
of the relations of Kanya Naik whom Sultan had sent to Kamba^a, 
apostalized from Islam and stirred up a revolt. The land of Kambala 
also was thus lost and fell into the hands of the Hindus. ’’ 

Ferishta^"^ describes it in greater detail : 

“This year {Hijari 744 = A. D. 1344) Krishn Naig, the son of 
Luddur Dew, who lived near Wurungole, went privately to B^lal Dew, 
Rajah of the Carnatic, and told himf that he had heard the Mahomedans, 
who* were now very numerous in the Daccan, had formed the design of 
extirpating all the Hindus, that it was, therefore, advisable to combine 
against them. Bilal Dew, convened a meeting of his kinsmen and resol- 
ved, first, to secure the forts of his own country, and then to remove his 
seat of governm^t among the mountains. Krishn Naig promised, on his 
jjart also, that when their plans were ripe for execution, to raise all the 
Hindoos of Wurungole and Telingana and put himself at their head. * 



35 Zia^^ud-Din Barni states that when Arangal was taken, several 
Mughal armies attacked the frontier^ but were repulsed {Elliot and 
Doiosont Vol. Ill, p. 234) Perhaps these might be the Tnrushka 
armies, whom Prdlaya nayaka is stated in the Kaluvacheru grant, 
to have defeated. 

36 Elliot and Dowson, Vol III, p p. 245*6. 

37 Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol* p 427. 
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(Bilal Dew) then raised an army and put part of it under the com- 
mand of Krishn Naig, who reduce 4 Wurungole and compelled Imad-ool- 
Moolk, the governor, to retreat to Dowlatabad. Bilal Dew and Krishn 
Naig, united to their forces the troops of the ifajahs of Maabir and 
Dwar Sumoodra, who were formerly tnbutaries to the Government of the 
Carnatic. The confederate Hindoos seized the country, lately occupied 
by the Mahomedans in the Deccan, and expelled them, so that within a 
few months Mahomed 'J'oghluk had no possessions in that quarter except 
Dowlatabad. ” 

The following points cemerge from the accounts of Muhammadan 
writers. (i) That the person who, with the assistance of the other 
Hindus princes, set up an independant kingdom in Telingana, is said by 
Ferishta to be Krishna Nayaka, son of Prataparudra IT. of Warangal, 
but Barni refers to him as Katiya nayak and he has nothing to say 
about his relationship to Prataparudra II. (ii) Both the historians agree in 
stating that the rebellion had broken out during the later years of Muha- 
mmad-bin-Tugalak. Ferishta fixes the date in A. D. 1344., but Barni 
does not mention the date. 

Mr. Haig, who has determined the chronology of Muhammad-bin- 
Tughlak’s reign, after comparing the chronicles compiled by several 
Muhammadan writers, states that Warangal (Telingana) became an in- 
dependant state in H, E, 746 (Saha 1267-1268 or A. D. 1345*46)3®. 
Therefore the declaration of independence by the Andhras may be dated 
in A. 1 ). 1345-46. 

It remains to be determined now, whether the leader, who was 
responsible for the establishment of the independence of Telingana was a 
son of Prataparudra II. We learn from Ekamranathas Pratavariidra 
charitra that Prataparurlra TT. had a son called Virabhadradeva, who is 
said to have retired, after the capture of Warangal by the Muhammadans, 
to the south of the Krishna, where he governed the province of Kondavidu 
for sometime 39 . No insscription of his has come to light so far. 
There is no reference to his rule in the Kalavachepu grant also. It is, 
therefore, doubtful whether Prataparudra had a son of the name. of 
Virabhadra. 

According to Ferishta, Krishna Naig, who overthrew the 
Muhammadan yoke, was a son of Prataparudra II., but this statement 
cannot be accepted as true. In the first place, the appellation ‘nayaka* is 
not .suffixed to the names of the Kakatiya monarchs; it is, however, 

38 Mr. Isvaraprasad also is of opinion that this event took place 
in i344“i345'Vide, Medeival India, pp 247-8. 

39 Prataparudra charitra by Ekamranatha, pp. 79-80. 
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usually attached to the names of the subordinate chiefs, dependent upon 
them: e.flr, Machaya nayaka, Jayaf^a nayaka, , Muppi^i nSyaka, 

^Singama nayaka etc. Mpreover, Barni, who calls the leader of Telingana 
rebellion Kanya Nayak, does not tell us that he was a son of Pratapa- 
rudra II. Ferfehta is the only writer who speaks of the relationship 
between this Nayafka and Prataparudra. Epigraphical evidence, in th© 
light of which the truth of Ferishta’s statement can be tested, is totally 
lacking. Owing to these considerations, it is not possible to believe that 
Ferishta’s Krishna Naig was Prataparudra' s son 40 . According to the custom 
among the Kakatiya subordinates, to style themselves as the sons of their 
kings, Krishn Naig, although a subordinate, might have called himself a son 
of Prataparudra; and Ferishta, who could not have been aware of this 
custom must have taken the customary appellation ‘son’ as literally true. 
Probably, he was one of Prataparudra’ s generals, or a tributary chieftain. 

The Hindus were not able to maintain their freedom, which they 
had won after a strenuous struggle and they lost it before long. One of 
tl^» rebellions that convulsed the Empire of Delhi during the later years 
of Muhammad-bin-Tughlak was headed by an officer called JafTer Khan. 
Placing himself at the head of 20,000 horse, he marched upon the fort- 
ress of Bidar, which was then under the command of Imad-ool-Moofk 
Tubreeji but dared not attack it as it was defended by a powerful impe- 
rial force. Jaffer Khan, however, received reinforcements from the king 
of Telin^na, who despatched a body of of 1,500 infantry; Nasir-ud-din 
Ismail, the rebel king of Daulatabad also sent 5,000 horse. JalTer Khan 
was able to take the field against the imperialists with these forces, in 
a fierce battle, he defeated and sle^jj Imad-ool-Moolk and occuT>ied the 
fortress of Bidar .41 Jaffer Khan crowned himself the king of Daccan and 
assumed the title of Bahman Shah. The new kingdom, which he had 
thus established, was known as the Bahraani kingdom. 

Bhaman Shah could not allow the king of Telingana to remain 
independant. In ypite of the help, which he had received from the 
king of Telingana, his feelings of* gratitude were not strong enough to 


40. Dr. S.. Krishnaswamy Aiyengar, M. A , states that this Krishnappa 
Nayaka, — Ferishta’s Krishna Naig — was the eldest son and successor of 
Prataparudra II. But this statement cannot be substantiated with the 
evidence available to us. 

41 Brigg’sF’cri«/t^a, Vol II, p. 289; Khafi Khan — Elliot Dp non, 
Vol III, p. 14. After being defeated by Kapaya Nayaka, Imad-ool-Moolk, 
the Governor of Warangal, retired to Dauktabad. By the time of Jaffer 
Khan’s invasion he was in Bid an 
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prevent him from making an attempt to subdue him, as soon a-s cireum* 
stances became favourable. He invaded Telingana and occupied ‘Kaul as and 
other places; but the king of that country concluded a treaty with Jaffer 
Khan (Hahman Shah) and agreed to pay him the tribute, which he was 
paying lately to the Sultan of Delhi 42. Bahman Shah is said to have treated 
the king of Telingana with great consideration and g^erosity on account 
of the assistance which he had received from him in the past. 

Although Ferishta, from whom we learn all this information,* does 
not mention in this context, ^the name of the chief of Telingana, there is 
no doubt that he is the same as Krishn Naig, who headed the rebellion 
against Muhammad-bin-Tughlak. Therefore, the freedom which the Hin- 
dus had established, was of short duration. In spite of the fact that the 
Hindu ruler of Telingana became a tributary of Bahman Shah, the admi- 
nistration of the country was carried on by him without any outside inter- 
ference. 


Barni, who wrote a history of the Delhi Sultanate and not of the 
Daccan deals with the history of the latter only, so far, as it is connec- 
ted with his subject. The long established connection between the Delhi 
EVnpire and the province of Daccan was shattered during the reign of 
Muhammad-bin-'fughlak ; and Barni, therefore, does not tell us whether 
the ruller of 'Felingana, who asserted his independence became once again 
a subordinate of Bahman Shah. But we get some information about the 
history of Daccan from Syed Ali-bin-Aziz-ul-la Taba, the author of Bur^ 
han-i^Maa,v.t\ which is considered to be a very reliable and authoritative 
work . ^ 

c 

The relations between Bahman Shah and the king of Telingana 
are described by this historian43 in the following passage: — 

Sikandar Khan after his return sent a letter to Kanabayand, 
who was Wd I of Telingana asking him to send a present of some ele- 
phants for the use of his army. When Sikander Khaij’s letter reached 
Kanabayand and he understood its contents, he wrote a reply, tenderii^ 
his submission and sending a written treaty to that effect. He also express- 
ed a great wish to meet him. Accordingly, Sikandar Khan with 
a large force proceeded towards Felingana and a meeting between the 
two took place. Kanabayand presented many valuable offerings and was 
made hopeful of much favour fr<r‘m the king. He^ .sent two elephants and 
other s^ui table presents to the king through Sikandar Khan. The latter 


e 

42 Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol III, p. 294. 

43 Major G. S. King’s The History of [they Pahmani Dynasty ^ 
Also, p p. 9-10. in /nd. Antiquary, 
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on arrival at(?) sent the elephants to the Sultan and informed him of the 
good-will of Kanabayand. The Sultaft wrote a commendatory letter to 
Sikandar Kl^an and exalted him to the umberella ; and he also conferred 
royal favours on Kanabayand.” 

It is clear from what is said above that Kanabayand of the 
Burhan 4 ’Ma" asir is the same as Ferista’s Krisna Naig. The leader, who 
excited a rebellion in Telingana against the government of Muhammad* 
bin-Tughlak and ultimately became the subordinate of Bahman Shah is 
called by different names by the Muhammandan writers: Barni calls him* 
Kanya Nayak ; Ferishta, Krishn Naig and Ali-bin-Azizulla, Kanabayand. 
As Azizulla’s history is considered most trustworthy, we may take 
Kanabayand as the real name of the Telingana-rebel leader. 

One small dfficulty must, however, be noticed in this connection. 
Major King, who translated Burhan-i-Ma’ asir into English, points out that 
in the British Museum manuscripts of the work, the name is spelt various- 
ly: Kananida, Kabanand, Kananayand and Kabanayand Ihe word 
ii^ all its various forms falls into two halves; Kaba + nand, Kana + nida, 
Kana + nayand and Kaba+nayand. The second part represents the trans- 
literation of the corrupt forms of the I'elugu words or ^ I'lus 

is a mere title, a contracted form of suffixed to the personal names 

of the higher classes of the fourth caste. Here it is added to the person* 
at name Kana or Kaba. As the last three forms resemble one another 
and as the first has no such resemblance with any other, therefore, it 
does not appear to be the correct form. It is not intelligible why Major 
King used tho form Kanabayand without accepting Kabanand or K^nayand. 
We know that the name of the ruler of Telingana terminated with the 
word nayak: So, we may take that the name of the leader may be 
either Kabanayak or Kananayak. 

We have already shown that this Nayak assorted his indepen- 
dence between ^aka 1266 or A. D. 1344 and ^akd 1269 or 1346. A 
chieftain of the name of Kapayanayaka is spoken of in the inscriptions 
of ^anape^varam and Pillalamaj'ri which belonged to this time. He is 
Baid to have borne the titles Andhra Desadhiivara and Andhra Sura* 
trUna^ I believe that he is the person whom Azizulla refers to as Kaba* 
nayak (Kabanayand) in his history. He appears to have borne the titles 
Andhra De4ddhi^vara02ind Andhra Suratrdna, by virtue of his victories 
over the Mussalmans and the establishment of an independant Andhra 
kingdom. There was no reason why he should have given up hi*s titles, 
after submission to Bahman Shah. Prata^arudra 11 . continued to bear his 


44 Ibid, pg;— See footnotes Nos. 15 and 171 
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ancestral titles? even after his subjugation by the Sultan of Delhi. On 
account of these qpnsideiations, ‘I believe that the form Kabanayand 
(Kabanayak'Kapayanayaka) of Azizulla is the cop'ect name of the rebel 
chief of Telingana. I identify him with Kapaya-nayaka bearing the titles , 
of Andhra c!Hadhii>vara and Andhra Suratrdna, mcfntioned in the 
Ganapavaram and Pillalamarri inscriptions, He appeaS-s also to have been 
a contemporary and relation of Mummadinayaka. 

It was probably through the help of such a powerful chief as Kapaya 
. nayaka that Mummadi nayaka and others were able to establish a new 
kingdom on the banks of the Godavary and rule with Korukopda as their capital 
after expelling the chiefs of the Koppula dynasty of Pithapuram, who had 
to retire in consequence to Kalinga in the north. That is probably the 
reason why we find the inscriptions of the latter members of the Koppula 
family at Simhachalam. 



THE POLITICAL HISTORY OP THE KAKATIYAS. 

M. Rama Rao. b.a. (hons). m.r.a.s. 


• The Kakatiya dynasty of Warangal has not yet received frohi 
scholars, the attention that it deserves. A good many records of thi§ 
important dynasty have been summarised fti the Annual Reports of the 
Epigraphical Department. The volume of '' lelingana Inscriptions' \ 
which will be shortly released for publication by the ' Lakshmand 
raya Pari^odhaka MandaW Hydarabad, brings to light many records of 
unique importance. Tradition and Literature also contain many interesting 
facts about the Kakatiyas. Thus far only two attempts have been made 
to reconstruct the history of this dynasty. A chapter has been included 
about the Kakatiyas in the ‘Historical Sketches ot Ancient Dekkan.^ But 
fhat is based entirely on inscriptions till then known and is sketchy. A 
more satisfactory attempt is that found in the latter half of the second 
volume of the History of the Andhras.^ Much new matter has come? to 
light since the publication of this work and many facts need alteration. 
The problems connected with the origin of the Kakatiyas and their rise to 
power have been discussed by me elsewhere.^ An attempt is being made 
in this essay to trace the political history of the Kakatiya period, in the 
light of the material now available. 

Prola II. was the most fagious of the earlier Eakatfyas. He 
w^the grandson of Prola I, the earliest known member of the family 
^^Sd son of Beta alias Tribhuvana Malk. Very little is known about 
Prbla’s father and grandfather. Apart from the Anumakonda inscriptions,^ 
Very few records of Prola II, have been known till recently. The Telingana 
Inscriptions bring to light three records which establish the identity of 
Prola.^ His military exploits are known from his son Rudra’s Anumakonda 
‘ittseription.® Traditional Histories throw light on the building— activity 
of this monarch.^ 

The Chronology of the rdfgn of Prola II. is a matter of much 
difficulty and has not been attempted by previous writers. This monarch’* 

1 ^ g . IjgBr*B Historical Sketches 9f Anciei0 D^kan* " 

Si Ot Virabba^arao's Andhrula Charilra, 

8 Introduction to the Telingana Inecriptionik 
4 L A. XI pt S. It IX p, 256. ^ 

6 Telingana Ins, Kak. Nos. 3, 4. 

^6 LA* XI Ft 372 and also K I. Ill OanapegTaram Ini. 
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Another record is available 


Anumakon^a inscription is^ 
and mentionc a Prola in S. io 37 ;^"yhere is nothing to militate against the 
identification of this'^Prdla with Prola II. Since the latter is very near 
the more definitely known date, Pr51a may be said to have commenced 
his rule in A* D. 1115 . There is much uncertainty about his.l^st regnal year. 
Consequently, it has to be inferred from the initial y^ear of his son and 
successor Rudra. This date is contained in an inscription from Draksha- 
. rama of the year S. loio.^® It is evident then that Prola must have 
^ied before that year. It is known that Prdla aided Bijjala, the *Kala- 
fchuri usurper in 1158 A. D., in dethroning Taila III, the Western Chalukyan 
sovereign.il This fact, read together with the commencement of Rudfa's 
reign in the same year, leads us to conclude that Pr51a died early in the 
^ear 1158 A.D. Thus, he must have had a long rule of forty-three years. 


/ The Telugu country was in a chaotic condition when Prola 

! ascended the Kakatiya throne at Anumakonda in the first quarter of the 
tw_^flh.i:entury 4 w The Chalukyas of Kalyan were making "rapid progress 
both in the Dekkan and in the South. They had conquered the whole 
of modern Telingana and reached the borders of the Vengi country. Ir 
thelEast, the sons of Kulottunga I., the Chalukya-chola emperor were 
goc'erning the country as viceroys. Their weak and inefficient rule led 
to the rise of many minor ruling families, chief of whom were the Velnddu 
rulers .^^ The attention of the Chalukyas of Kalyan and of tide Ch'd. 
lukya-Cholas of the South was focussed on the Velnddu country and 
there was continuous fighting for its possession. While Vikramaditya VI, 
the Western Chalukyan monarch was thus engaged, his feudatories were 
busy with their own quarrels. This state of affairs gave a good opportu- 
nity for a courageous and ambitious Voung ’ warrior to assert himself ^and 
evolve a separate principality for himself out of the prevailing chaos. 


A number of Chalukyan viceroys were ruling in the neighbour- 
hood of the Sabbi i©oo district which Prola inherited from his father.IS 
Natoally therefore* Prola came into conflict with these rulers at the 
outset and his military exploits in this connection are* narrated in the 
Anumakonda record of his son Rudra. l^ Dr, Fleet and H. Krishnasasiri* 
have identified most of these Kakatiya rivals. 1^ But a number of inscrip- 
tions from the Nizam’s dominions upset their identifications and lead to 


8 E, I. IX p. 266. 

9 K R, No. 216 of I9l5. 

10 8 . I. I. ly No. 1107. 

11 Bhandarkar's Early History of the Dekkan p, 222 (3rd Edn.) 

12 Vide My paper on The veln&du Chiefs in the J.A.H.R.S. vol IV pt. 1&3 
18 E. I, Ix p. 256. 

14 I. A. XI p. 272. 

15 Ibid and S. I, III. The Ganap6svaram Inscription 
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fresh diies<i6 Some of the rivals of Pro! a were Tailapadeva, Govindaraja* 
Gunda atid Japfaddeva. It is safid that Prola “captift-ed in battle 

^ T-ailapadeva, the .ornamant of the Chalukyan family, but 

released him out of devotion and affection''. Dr. Fleet identified 
this Taila ^ith Taila III. of the Western Chalukyan dynasty 

and thought that this fight must have taken place while PrSla 

was still a prince, unless it is supposed that he had a very long reign. 
W<? have already shown that Prola had a long reign of forty years. A 
number of records from Telingana prove that Taila was yet a prince an^ 
Chalukyan viceroy when this fight took place. An i nscri ption from 
Pana gal mentions that while Tribhuvanamalla was ruling at T^alyan, 
Bhima^ and Gokarna obtained Brahmapur’ from Tailapadeva, son of the 
Emperor. i7 A Nekkonda record says that Tailapadeva came from his 

capital Kodbr and made gifts at Nekkonda in C.V.E . 46 .18 A third 
from Bupapnr mentions the same.i9 All the places mentioned above are 
in the neighbourhood of Anumakonda and the date CW^E^46(A.D. 1122) 
falls within the reign of Prola. It is evident then.^thal Tail^adeva was 
the Chalukyan viceroy at Kodur. The Anumakonda inscription also tells 
us that Pro^n re-released Taila out of pity and devotion. This could not 
be for Taila himself. Inscriptions show that Prola was a feudatory* of 
Vikramaditya VI. in the earlier part of his reign. Hence, it must be 
Prola’s devotion for this monarch that led to his release of Taila. 

The next rival of Prola was Govindaraja whom Krishna Sastri 
identifies with the Govindarasa of the Ablur inscription, the nephew of 
Dandanayaka Anantapalayya and ruler of Kondapalli.sO Many records 
from Daksharama show that this General was in possession of fhe Vengi 
country between 1120 — 23 and defeated by Gonka II, of the Velnadu 
family, 21 An inscription from Nalgonda in the Hyderabad State mentions 
him in S. 1045 {1123 A.DA22 From this it may be inferred that after 
*his defeat Govindaraja withdrew into the modern Telingana, probably 
after the death jof Vikramaditya VI. in 1127. Pr51a defeated this general. 

, Another rival was Gunda of Mantrakuta, on whom Prola is said 

to have inflicted severe humiliations. It has been believed that this 
^Mantrakuta is identical with the village of Mantena in the Nuzvid 
Zamindaii of the Krishna district.23 But this view seems to be untenable. 

16 Vide my Intro.,, to Telingana Ins. 

-sJ7 . Tel, Ins. ch. 37. 

Ibid ch 33, 

-JO Ibid ch. 24. 

20 T. A. XI p. 272. 

21 Vide My paper on The Velnadu Chiefs, 

, 22 vide Sujata Jan, 1927, 

23 S^e Krishnasas try's Ganapesvaram Ins. in E. I. Ill* 
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Mantena is too far off from Anumakonda to be included in the zone of 
Prolans mil^iary activities. Nearer the Kakatiya capital, on the river 
Godavary, in the Hyderabad state there is a village called Manthani 
which is associated both in the Local Records aud in living popular ^ 
tradition with the Kakatiyas.24 The sequel to this engagement between 
Pr51a and Gunda is given in the Ramappagudlu insertption of Recherla 
Rudra Senani.25 it is said therein that Kamachamupati of the Recherla 
family pursued this Manthanya Gunda and slew him. So the Gui^d? of 
the Anumakonda inscription must be identified with the ruler of Manthina. 

Jagaddeva was byfar the most powerful of Prolans enemies. It 
is said that he gathered together all his co-feudatories and beseiged 
Anumakonda. This Jagaddeva has been identified by Dr. Fleet with the 
Sanbira chieftain of that name ruling at Pontumpambacchupura in modem ^ 
Mysore state. Like Manthena above, this place is also too distant from 
Prola’s capital. There is a Jagaddeva figuring nearer Anumakonda, as 
the ruler of the Dharmapuri and Lemulavada region. An inscription from 
Ganapavaram not only reveals this chieftain but confirms the fact of his 
struggle with Prola. According to this record Jagaddeva succeeded 
Devabhupala and after him Prola the Kakatiya king ruled. 26 At Naganur 
there is an inscription which mentions that in C.V.E. 4. Dommeraju, 
Jagaddeva and Medaraju fought with an army of 80000.27 A record from 
Lemulavada mentions that place as the capital of Jagaddeva in S. 1051 
(A.D. iioo).26 It may be concluded that this was the chieftain defeated 
by Prola. 

.The facts noted above show that Pr51a must have started his 
victorious campaign towards the clc^se of the reign of Vikramaditya VI, 
and that most of the chieftains conquered by him were either generals or 
viceroys of the Western Chalukyas and rulers in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Anumakonda. That Prola’s aggressive career went on unchecked 
is shown by the independant style of his later records. Somesvara III is 
said to have fought with an Andhra king^ this was probably Prola II, 
and the fight must have resulted in the weakening of the Chalukyan 
power. Nothing untoward seems to have happened during the reign bf 
Jagadekamalla II. By ii5o A D. Taila III ascended the Chalukyan 
throne and by that time Prola had completed his conquests. The Warangal 
Mahaboobnagar, Karimnagar and Nalgondoj^ districts came completely 
under his subjection and his dominion reached the borders of the Velnadu 

24 Vide PraUpaoharitram, the Skaeilftnagara Vrittantain. 

25 Hyl. Arch. Series No. 4. 

26 Tel. Ins. k. 18. 

27 Ibid oh. 17, 

28 Bbarati vol. VI No. 5. 
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country in the east. In A.D. ii^8 an important event took place which 
Undermined the power of the Chalukyas of Kalyan and led to the formal 
proclamation of independence by Prola 11 . Bijjala, the Kalahari feuda- 
tory overthrew Taila wjth the aid of Prola and Vijayarka, the ruler of 
Kolhapur.*^ This shows the powerful positi^ oF PfSla.'^Tlie Chalukyah 
dominion was fom into pieces. Prola took advantage of this opportjanity 
and consolidated His territory into an independant kingdom. 

The few inscriptions of this monarch’s reign brmg to light a 
number of his officers. His Canarese record at Anumakonda mentions the 
minister Beta who was a great scholar and was renowned for his cha-^ 
rities. His wife Mailama instituted the tenTple of Kadalalaya on the hill 
at Anumakonda. This is the earliest knowm structure of the Kakatiya 
period.^® Mahasamanta ^^llenayaka w'as another subordinate of Prola 
and is known from an inscription at Maiur in the Warangal district . t 
A record from Karimnagar®2 reveals the name of the minister Gangadhara 
who was commissioned by Prola to look after the affairs in the royal 
^ac'er 

Prola seems to have been a great builder of temples and tanks. 
He is said to have instituted Jalandharesvara Bhairava at Inugurti^*^ and 
constructed a big tank called Jagatkesarin. Tradition ascribes to him the 
foundation of Eka^ilanagara, the modern Warangal and the capital of 4he 
Kakatiyas in their halcyon days. 34 Mention has been already made of 
the Kadalalaya temple at Anumakonda built in the time of Pr51a. 

It is not known how this monarch met with his end. Tradition 
mentions that he was slain by his own son in the Svayambhu temple, by 
oversight. 35 But inscriptions seem to imply a different and probably more 
reliable version. I n a Daks harama inscription Choda II (1163—161) of the, 
Veln adu family is called “Kakati-Prola-Nirdahana’\56 VVe have shown 
above that Prola ceased to reign in A. D. 1158. We have to conclude 
therefore that Choda II. must have achieved this feat while yet a prince. 
This naturally leads us to infer that after the fall of Taila III in 1158/ 
Prola invaded the Velnadu country which lay immediately to the south- 
east of his dominion. The ruler of Velnadu at this time was Gonka II ■ 
The latter’s son, Choda must have fought with Prola and in all probabi- 
lity, killed him. 

\ 

29 Bhandarkar*s Early History of the Dekkan, p. 222. 

3oTE‘ I. lx p. 256, 

81 Tel. Ins. k, 4. ' 

82 Ibid k. 5. 33 Ibid k. 

81 The Pratftpaoharitram. 

35 Ibid. / 
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Thus was the kingdom of the ' Kakatiyas founded. Prola was a. 
great warrior, with much foresight §.nd unparalleled military skill. He was 
a great opportunist' Hurling defiance in the face of the weaker successors 
of a falling monarch, he contended against a lieterogeneous complex of 
Chalukyan feudatories, worsted each of them with the thoroughness and 
vigour, struck the final blow at the shadow of the Chalukyan power and 
laid the foundations of an independant Andhra Kingdom which was to 
last for two and a half centuries and turn the tide of events in the 
Dekkan and South India. Pr51a must have started his military' caree’^ 

' early in his youth and lived^ to a ripe old age. It is no exaggeration to say 
that he lived, fought and died for the Kakatiya kingdom. How his son 
Rudra who was a greater warrior and greater statesman expanded the 
kingdom into the Kakatiya Empire and stabilised Andhra rule in the 
Dekkan, will be shown in the following chapters. 



THE THIRTEENTH SESSION OF THE INDIAN HISTORICAL 
RECORDS COMMISSION.* 


R. SUBBA RAO, M.A., L.T. 

The 13th session of the Indian Historical Records Commission 
was held in Patna on Monday the 22nd instant, at ii a. m. under the 
presidentship of Sir Jadunath Sarkar M.A., Kt. C.l.E, 

Fifty members of the Commission including the Representatives 
of the several Local Governments and Universities and Native States 
attended. 

Opening the proceedings of the meeting His Excellency Sir Hugh 
Stephenson, the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, said:— 

Ggntlemei, 

I am very glad indeed to welcome the Indian Historical Records 
Commission to Patna for its thirteenth session. I will not reproach th« 
Commission for not coming here sooner inasmuch as one of the original 
objects of the Commission was to advise and stimulate the various 
Governments in the matter of the historical value of their records and the 
necessity of properly preserving them and the fact that we come so low 
down on the list might be taken as a compliment implying that we need no 
stimlus, though always thankful for advice. But the main reasoi^I take 
it is that we are a very young Province and that at the time of our creation 
in 1912 Bengal decided, probably rightly, that there was no justification 
for breaking up the records of the old Subah of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
though I am not sure that there may not have been an element of the 
feeling that we were too young to be entrusted with these important 
matters. It was decided that we should only have the current records, 
a«(^ as a working arrangement, it was settled that anything before the 
Mutiny should be regarded as an historical record. For those written official 
records of our past history we have to go to Calcutta and I should like 
to bear testimony to the consideration and assistance we invariably receive 
from the authorities there when we have occasion to consult these records. 

• The Writer of the article was deputed by the Society to attend the LH.R, 
Commission and the AlMndia Oriental Conferences held at Patna in December 
1930 . He was co-opted as a Member of the (^mmission by the Government of 
India and deputed to attend it by the Madras Government. He is again selected 
by the Government o( India as a Corresponding Member of the Commission 

viiVsd. 
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For Government papers therefore of real antiquity in this Province we can 
only look to the district record room, and I remember that when I was 
an Under-Secretary in Calcutta, long before the ^partition, these district^ 
record rooms were fairly thoroughly ransacked and some of their treasures 
brought to Calcutta for preservation. You will however, * hear presently 
from Mr Kamal Krishna Bose a paper on the nature and range of the 
Bihar and Orissa Records, the fruits of an examination conducted by him 
under the guidance of your President, Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Mr. Mitra; too 
•who has carried on Sir Jadunath’ s work after he left us, is also reading 
a paper and 1 will therefore- leave this subject to them; if I ventured to 
touch on it I might trip up and \ feel sure that they would be very 
uncomfortable at having to expose my ignorance. But a “Sarkari hukum” 
altering the boundaries of the province cannot take away from the people 
their history. The Commission’s main concern is with written documents, 
but you would be the first to admit that written records do not by them- 
selves carry far the history of a country like India. Comparatively soon we 

get below the solid foundation of written records and wander in the dim 

< 

caves where inscriptions, excavations, coins and so forth are our only 
lights. In this field we claim that we have found much treasure and there 
are still vast accumulations to reward the patient explorer. Those of you 
who have attended the Oriental Conference and the Numismatic Society’s 
meetings will know the work that our Research Society and our individual 
enthusiasts have done and the pride we take in the history of our past. 
Taking only the comparatively recent period of history there is much to 
be learnt of historical and human interest from such things as old inscriptions 
in the (Christian burial grounds, the I’st of which Mr. Justice James, one 
of the Corresponding members of the Commission, has undertaken to revise. 

But even within your own more particular field I am certain that 
there is much material outside Government record rooms which has not yet 
seen the light of day. The old families of Bihar, the priestly families and 
the old chieftains of Orissa, with their long geneologies rooting far back 
into the past must, I am sure, have written Sanads and other records 
which have escaped destruction and are stored away in their archives, 
possibly forgotten even by the family traditions. The main reason for 
expanding your body from a small Committee of experts to a wider 
Commission of zealous students of history, with Corresponding members* 
was to endeavour to draw forth historical treasures from their unknown 
hiding places; and your experience of the past few years has shawn that the 
interest Stimulated by your sessions, by the attendance of the public at the 
reading of fascinating and often romantic stories of history has, set 
those who had hitherto been indifferent, and had cared for none of these' 
things, to a search that has produced most valuable finds. From this t>qint 
of view I specially welcome your presence in Patna under the presidency^ 
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of Sir Jadimath Sarkar whose consuming zeal is familiar to us and whose^ 
advice on historical research at a recent* Convocation oLthe Patna University 
is still ringing in our ears. 1 trust that the good seed he sowed will produce 
its harvest of research workers among graduates and undergraduates and 
the presence of Mr. Khosala as a delegate from the University is sP proof 
that the University’s interest and assistance will not fail you. 1 appeal, 
now to the wider public to help in the work; let those who possess family 
or State records have them scientifically examined, and submit to experts 
all documents that may even remotely prove to be of historical interest^ 
and let those who possess none use their •influence to rouse their more 
fortunate brethren. As His Excellency the Viceroy said last year, “No 
nation can afford to ignore the story of its past. No people can properly 
develop without a knowledge of the factors which have gone to make them 
what they are.’’ The possessors of these documents are in a sense trustees 
for the public; the expense of fulfilling their trusteeship is trifling and we 
have now an ever-growing band of research students who will make the 
labour easy. May the session of the Commission in Patna, which in the 
matter of historical interest, refuses to yield the plan .to any other city» 
lead to a zealous search for further historical records which I am convinced 
will be successful. • 

Sir Jadunath Sarker, then spoke as follows:— 

On behalf of the members of the Historical Records Commission 
I thank your Excellency for the cordial welcome you have extended to us 
on our first visit to this province. To my regret, and I am sure, you 
share my feelings, Sir Frank Noyce, our official President is «inable tO' 
attend owing to pressure of public business at Delhi and we have been 
thus deprived of his experience, suavity and tact in conducting our delibera. 
tions. He has conveyed to us his best wishes for our success and interest 
for our work. 

We have long felt that our task should remain incomplete so long 
as we did not hlld a session in Bihar and study the records of a province 
Which yields to none in the importance of the part it has played in shaping 
India’s destiny from the dawn of recorded history. If I may be permitted 
to mingle a personal strain on this occasion, 1 shall confess that, having 
been a member of this Commission ever since its foundation, it would have 
been a great disappointmnnt to me if I did not see my colleagues brought 
into personal touch with the workers ^ong the records of this province . 

[ owe no small debt to Bihar; I have spent my entire active career, less- 
than three years, in this province. I may even claim Patna as my spiritual 
home. Here I have found opportuaities\iequal(ed elsewhere in India for 
studying the pasU history of India at its fountain head. Here 1 have^ 
received a' living inspiration from the great monuments of the; past all round - 
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US. The call to help in arranging and listing the British records of the 
province came to me ^o late that I had not half completed the work before 
I was suddenly removed to another sphere of activity. The history of 
Bihar and the progress of historical investigation here cannot but be matters 
of then deepest interest to me and I am glad to see from fne range and 
quality of the local contribution of papers at this session that the future 
is full of promise. 

This being the first occasion when the local public have seen this 
Cbmmission, it may not be jmecessary for us to introduce ourselves. 
This Commission originated in a very small body of official Record Keepers 
and historical experts formed by the Government of India to advise it 
and the local Governments as to the best treatment of their records, the 
proper method of caring for, preserving, weeding out, listing and editing 
them and deciding the problems that arise from time to time regarding 
the work of Government Record Offices. Rut it was soon realised that 
not all the historical records even of the British period are in Government’s 
hands, but many private persons, specially representatives of historical, 
families, possess documents of first rate importance some time unique in 
they' nature, for the reconstruction of India’s past annals, and that unless 
. these resources are made known and available to scholars it would be as 

impossible to write a true and full history of India as it would be to 

write the history of England without using the paper in the possession of 
Cecil and Walsinghom, Buckingham and Grenville families. Sir Hen y Sharp, 
therefore, planned to interest the outer public in our work and to tempt 
private reijords out of their seclusion by adding to our original technical 
deliberations a public session in which'all could join and where papers of 
general interest would be read to illustrate what records are known" to 
exist and how they throw new light on our country’s past. The Exhibition 
has been our most helpful auxiliary for this purpose and in many cases 
it has made our history live before our eyes once again. This natural 
endeavour to complete our work found a striking appreciation last year 
when, for the first time, we met in an Indian State at its invitatioip - 

I am glad to have noticed in our sessions as well as in the course of my 

frequent travels a keen awakening in the Indian States as to the need of 
exploring the past achievements of their ruling dynasties and the history 
of their territory by rising above the stage of legions and bardic traditions 
and securing an authentic basis of f^cts it might be acceptable to historians 
abroad. Nearly all the great States now send their delegates to our 
annual meeting. As a life-long student of Indian history, I do hope 
that the cultural nexus thus begujf- between British and Indigenous India 
of both sides by the States organising their records offices on modem 
lines, arranging and cataloguing their papers, and throwing them open to 
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genuine research workers of afl provinces under the safeguards usually 
observed in the British Record Offices^ and that on the othef hand Record 
Officers and Research ^ students selected by the Indian States would be 
given by the British Government in its own archives, opportunites of 
learning the fjroper method of handling records and for exploring such 
records in British* possession as relate to the history of their respective 
States. As an illustration, I may mention that the recent examinatian of 
on^y a portion of the Peshwas’ Daftar in Poona has revealed a vast and 
virgin field for research in which British India and the Deccan State^ 
(Hyderabad and Mysore, no less than the Maratha principalities) can most 
use'fully co-operate, for, without such co-operation the exploration of such 
a vast and varied mass of documents cinnot be satisfactorily completed 
within a reasonable length of time, nor the result of the research made 
available to scholars. This is a line of operation which this Commission 
in the interests of scholarship may well recommend to the Bombay 
Government and the States concerned. 

In connection with this body of records, the Commission will be 
glad to learn what the Bombay Government has done during the last 
twelve months, and T am sure the Commission will join the worlc^ of 
scholarship outside in thanking that Government for doing so much. In 
this year of severe financial strinsrency and harassing distraction, due to 
the* organised lawlessness, the Bombay Government has pushed on the 
exploration and sorting of the Peshwas’ Daftar by a competent staff and 
already issued two admirably printed volumes containing the Maratha 
records relating to the Udgir and Panipat campaigns from these archives. 
The changes in our personnel this yeryr are few. Rao Bahadur Dr. Krishna- 
sw#mi Aiyangar has taken the place of Mr. G- S. Sardesai whose three 
years term expired last October. We have thus lost the benefit of the 
ripe experience of this veteran historian of the Marathas who has been 
working among the Poona records so strenuously and fruitfully. Rao Bahadur 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar will, for the next three years, represent Madras, 
which had no permanent member since Mr. Dodwell left, excepting 
Mr. Julian Cotton for a short time. 

After the President’s reply, 2 \ papers or their summaries were 
read and they dealt with the methods of record-keeping, range and nature 
of records of different provinces and districts, sanads and inscriptions on 
tombs, and the comifiercial history of l^tna. 

At 4-30 P.M. the members of the Commission were phoV>graphed 
with His Excellency on the northern steps of the Patna Museum. At 4-40 P.M. 
the Historical exhibition was declared op^| to the Public by His Excellency. 
The exhibits consisted of Farmans, Letters, Coins, Weapons, Histori- 
cal paintings, Manuscripts, Portrait Albums, Pictures, Seals,, Copper-plates 
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and Imperial and Provincial records as Well as records from Native states, 
Public instit^Uions and private individuals. All these were of great historical 
interest. 

At 5 P. M. Tea was provided for all Members of the Commission < 
on the terrace of the Museum at the kind invitation of th^ Hon’ble the 
Minister of Education of Bihar and Orissa, and with c this, the day's 
functions came to an end. 

On 23rd December, at 8 A. M. all the members assembled 
^t the Patna Museum and were first shown round the Museum and then 
the Golah, the Oriental Public Inbrary and the site of the Dutch Factory, 
till II A.M. 

I'he following accounts of the places visited, taken from A short 
account of Patnn issued by the Local Officer of the Commission, will be 
found interesting : — 

Patna Museum. 

The Museum was opened in 1929 and is “a handsome building 
in Rajput sytle* richly embellished with Agra carved stone work”. ' 

, The prehistoric section contains intere.sting palaeoliths, collected 

in the Ranchi and Singhbhum Districts and elsewhere, by Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray and others; copies of rockpaintings from the 
Raigarh State and elsewhere, made under the supervision of the Curator, 
Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh; and neolithic celts. There is a fine col" 
lection of copper axeheads, besides other prehistoric antiquities. 

« In the collection of historical antiquities, perhaps the finest single 
piece is the Didarganj statue of the Maury an period with mirror-like polish. 
The Bulandibagh stone-capital is a fine specimen of a sculptured Archi- 
tectural piece, and is of great historical importance. Another interesting 
exhibit is the Bulandibagh chariot-wheel. Specially noteworthy among 
the Pataliputra finds (from the Kumarahar and Bulandibagh excavations) 
are the famous “laughing” boy and girl (terracotta heaf}s), the so-called 
Bodh Gaya terracotta votive plaque the picture of which is given on the 
membership card, a gold signet-ring and a unique collection of g^iass 
seals with Brahua legend. A speciality of the Museum is the fine collec- 
tion of terracotta figurines from excavations of the following sites, viz., 
Pataliputra, the University area, Behva Buxar and Basarh. The last- 
named site proved particularly pch in clay seals. . Other exhibits, which 
deserve special mention, are the sandstone coping, the vase-shaped pedes- 
tal from the Chankrama Manjusri figure and a seated Buddha figure in 
Bhumpisporsa Mudra (all from.podh Gaya), and the unsoiled Gupta pillar 
from Bihar Sharif. Tv/o fide Bodhisattva figures from Hasrakol are 
beautiful examples of medieval art. 
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The Museum possesses a collection of estampages of all the 
important inscriptions of the Province and a fine, plaster*cast of the 
famous Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela. There is a valuable col- 
^lection of medieval copper-plate grants, mainly obtained from the Orissa 
Feudatory States. The earliest copper-plate is one of King Pravarasona II 
of the Vakataka d^masty, circa 5 th century A. C. 

The numismatic section is particularly interesting. In addition 
to yie^ very fine collection of early punchmarked and cast coins, the 
Museum possesses a collection of Gupta coins which is one of the finest* 
of its kind outside the British Museum, besides tribal coins of Indo-Parthi- 
an, Indo-Scythian and Indo-Kushan Kings, Pathan and Mughal coins. A 
unique specimen is the portrait, with goblet of wine, and a gold coin of 
Jahangir and the gold Asvamedha coin of Kumargupta. 

The Museum possesses an ethnological collection of considerable 
local interest containing three new plaster models of Mundas nicely done, 
a representative geological collection (including a fossil tree about 52 feet 
in length, found near Asansol, and a small industrial collection; and 
.fmong the miscellaneous exhibits may be mentioned the Sati stones from 
Manbhum and some unique Medieval Buddhist sculptures from Orissa. 

Pataliputra Excavations. 

Scholars at first thought that some other town was the ancient 
Pataliputra. The doubt was set at rest by the Jaina inscription at Gul- 
zarbagh. The identification has been confirmed by excavations. It was 
Col. Waddell who started afresh the identification of the ancient town* 
Mr. P. C. Mukerji first excavated near the town, and located JCumhrar. 
Near Kumhrar is the Patna Dargahf where Mr. Jayaswal discovered the 
archT-stone with Pre-Asokan letters (now in the Patna Museum). 

At Kumhrar, Dr. Spooner excavated the hundred-pillared Hall. 
The Bodh Gaya terracotta Plaque with Kharosthi inscription and Brahmi 
glass seals are objects which were obtained at the site and now housed 
in the Patna Museum. On the site we can see the stone pillar still lying 
^ith mason marks at the bottom. In the pit, when dry, one can see 
wooden planks which date from the Mauryan times. 

Not far from this, on the south, are the mounds of Pahari where 
no systematic excavation has been made, but which, according to Fa- 
Hian’s description, should contain two inscribed pillars of Asoka. 

Within a furfong from Kumhrar%to the North-West is the Bulan- 
dibagh site. Here the Palisades were traced by Dr. Spooner. Rgy Saheb 
Manoranjan Ghosh excavated the military earthen wall, flattened by 
palisades, which has been identified as^he Kardama bita, of the Gaya 
Samhita by Mr. Jayaswal. A sketch of the Palisade can be seen in the 
• 6 
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Museum done under the direction of the Curator when he was excavating 
the site. Bul^dibagh has yielded a. good collection of terracotta figurines 
which every Museum will like to have. They show a variety not met 
with elsewhere- The wooden wheel, the gold signet ring, a small bronze 
mirror^, some glass seals with Brahmi legends are also objeots of interest 
obtained from Bulandibagh. At the back of the University buildings deep 
trenches were excavated for constructing underground drains The late Mr. 
V. H. Jackson, Principal, Patna College, collected interesting objepts 
excavated from that place. All the antiquities excavated from variou® 
Pataliputra sites are now exhibited in the Patna Museum. 

The Qola. 


The Gola, is an enormous granary, built in the shape of a bee-hive 
in 1786 ‘*for the perpetual prevention of famine in these provinces’\ 

From the top of it, the party could see the whole city and the rivers. 

Oriental Public Library! 

The Khuda Bakhsh Library (to call it by the name by which it 

is commonly known) is one of the finest collections of Islamic literature 

in the world. 

Khan Bahadur Khuda Bakhsh, C.I.E., the founder of the 
Library, was born at Chapra, in 1842. His family, which was of scholarly 
traditions, came originally from • Delhi, settled down at Chapra, and 
removed to Bankipore soon after Khuda Bakhsh was born. His father, 
Muhammad Bakhsh, had a passion for Persian and Arbic literature, and 
though not a rich man succeeded in adding over 1,000 MSS. to the 
small library he had inherited. On his death-bed in 1876, he committed 
to his soh the task of adding to the ^collection and converting it into a 
public library; in spite of all obstacles (linancial and otherwise), Khuda 
Bakhsh fulfilled this solemn trust to the latter. Before his death, in 
1908, he had enriched the collection by the addition of some 3,500 
Persian and Arabic MSS. (many of rare, and some of unique, value); he 
spent Rs. 63,000 in the acquisition, in England, of a fine collection of 
standard English works, handsomely bound (including, a^mong other rare 
and valuable books, a set of the first edition of the Waverley Novel?f.^*‘ 
in 1881, at a cost of Rs. 80,000, he erected a library building, which 
has been aptly de.scribed as ‘'a worthy setting for the jewels it contains^’; 
and he opened his library to the public in 1891. Lord Curzon’s interest 
was aroused in the Library, which he visited in 1903; and a garden was 
added to the library premises, arfd the work of publishing a catalogue, 
worthy cf the collection, was taken in hand under the guidance of Sir 
Denison Ross, then Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa. This admirably 
planed catalogue raisonne of th^ Persian and Arbic MSS. in the Library 
is now nearing completion. It will consist of some 25, volumes in all, of 
which 16 volumes have been published. 
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Like his father, Khuda*Bakhsh was a legal practitioner, and rose 
to eminence in his profession. In 1^80 he was appointed^ Government 
Pleader of Patna; and in 1895 he went, for three years, to Hydrabad, 
as Chief Justice of th*e Nizam’s High Court. Practically all his earnings 
he spent on ^he Library. He was an accomplished Persian scholj.r aud 
poet, and well-versed in Arabic; and he was one of the greatest authorities 
on Islamic bibliography. 

Enriched by several valuable gifts and by acquisitions subsequent 
to* the founder’s death, the Library now contains some 2,250 Persian and 
3,250 Arabic MSS. "Rare and charming ^as are the specimens of Eastefn 
painting and Persian penmanship,” writes Mr. Salahuddin Khuda Bakhsh, 
"the value and importance of the library lie in its vast store of works on 
law and history, philosophy and theology, science and medicine, which are 
afifeolutely unique and in most cases unknown to the world of letters”. 
The Library possesses a rich collection of poetical works, some of them 
sumptuously illuminated and many magnificently bound. There are two 
copiously and quaintly illustrated Arabic works, of great historical importance; 
one a treatise on surgical instruments, composed by Zahravi in Granada 
*and another on botany, being a translation ot the “Materia Medica” of 
Dioscorides. Among the many rare Persian MSS. is the first half of 
Jami’s autograph works, of which the second half was formerly in the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. Of peculiar historical interest are 
Jalftingir’s "Book of Fate” (a copy of the Odes of Hafiz); the works of 
Khasrau, containing the seal of Akbar’s mother; Jahangir’s "Autobiography,” 
presented by him to the King of Golconda; two common-place books of 
Shah Jahan; and Jami’s poem “Yusut wasZulaikha” copied by the greatest 
of Persian calligraphists, Mr. Ali,«for which Jahangir paid 1,000 gold 
mchurs. Among the magnificent illuminated manuscripts may be mentioned 
a History of the House of Timur (embellished with no less than 133 full- 
page illustrations), which was made for Akbar and contains the autograph 
of Shah Jahan; the Padishahnamah, or history of the reign of Shah Jahan; 
the Shahinshahnamah of Husaini, celebrating the victories of Sultan 
^uhammad II (the conqueror of Constantinople), composed in 1594 and 
thd presented to Sultan Muhammad 111 ; the Shahnamah of hirdausi, 
presented illuminated copy of the same. The specimens of painting 
(Chinese, Persian and Indian) here collected are invaluable to the student 
of Oriental art. Finally, as a specimen of exquisite penmanship, should be 
mentioned the Korantof Yaqut-al-Musta^pii^ dated 668 A. H. (*“ 1254A. D.), 
written in three different styles, one of which (the Naskh character) 
Yaqut-al-Mustasmi himself originated. 

Members’ Businel^ Meeting. 

From II ,a.m. to 2 p.m., the Members met at the University 
Library to transact business. A conspectus of the action, taken by the 
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Government of India and the Local Governments on the resolutions passed 
at the twelfth meet^g held at Gwi'lior was placed on the table. 

The Dutch records of Chinsura were refcioved to the Imperialr 
Record office. The term of office of the Corresponding members was fixed 
at thVee years as is the case of the ordinary members. Selections from the 
Peshwas’ Daftar are printed and published and certain records only are 
made available to scholars for study. Portions of the Mackenzie 
manuscripts are to be copied and preserved at Madras. Improved methods 
'of record-keeping and preservation of records were suggested by Mr. 
H. L. O. Garret M,A., I.E.S. It was strongly urged that the Government of 
Bombay should be requested to complete the exploration, selection and 
editing of the historical records in the Peshwas’ Daftar at Poona and the 
Government of Bengal to locate the District Records at a convenient centre 
so as to make them available to the advanced students and teachers of 
Indian History. Openings for Army historical research in India were suggest* 
ed for the benefit of bonafide research students. A few other matters w^ere 
also discussed. ^ 

The following papers were laid on the table: — 

' t. Annual Report of the record offices in India. 

2, Report of the classification of the Company records in the Imperial 

record department. t- 

3, Report of research work done by certain Corresponding members of 
the commission. 

4. ^orresoondence regarding the continuance of the series of publication 
entitled ‘‘English Factories in India’V and the treatment of records in the 
Bombay Secretariat. 

5. Other correspondence. 

More Visits. 

In the Evening, from 2-30 p.m. to 4 p.m., the members visited the 
site of the old English factory, the tomb of Nawab Muniruddowlah, the 
Cathedral, the Cemetery and the houses of Kheyali Ram and Ram Narayarf’ 
where Guru Govind Singh was born in 1664. 

At 4-30 p.m. the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalau was 
“At Home” to all the Members of the Commission at his residence to 
enable them to see the site of the Fort of Sher Sl^ah and to inspect his 
collection of historical objects, ^fter the Patna massacre of 1763, it was 
decided to remove the old English Factory and to locate it, a house was 
built in 1765 on the west of the Eort (Quila) area. It is that house with 
its beautiful position on the RiF/er Ganges that is now owned by the 
Hon’ble Rai Bahadur. c 

With this function, the Session ended. 
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left to right: — Rao Bahadur Dr S- K. Aiyar.gar, Mr A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Mrs Kaniala Bai 
His Excellency Sir Hugh Stephenson, Sir Jadu.iath Sarkar, Lady Ste^puei 
Mr H. G. Rawlinson, »Mr H. L. 0. Girrott Dr S. N. Sen. 
lift to fight:— Ut run: Mr K. P. Jayaswal, Dr Balakr.shna, Hakim Habibiir Rahman, Mr M. ] 
fuzul Huq. MrR. Subba Rao, Dr R. C Mujumdar. Mr K, Nilkanta S, 
Rao Bahadur R. Krishnarao Bhonsle. Mr 1 aramanaud. Mr K- B. K. Don 
Mr M. B. Grade. Sir J. J. Modi. 

'2nd row: Mr A. Ghosh. Rao Bahadur M. V. Kibe. Mr D v- Potdar. Khan Bah 
D. F. vakil. Mr R. Satinath Aiyar. Mr Parama.iand Acharya. Mr \ 
Deshpande. Mr. P. G, Nahar. Mr S, C. Sarkar. 

:ird row: Mr H. Lambert. Mr. M, J. Seth. Mr T. G, P. Spear. Mr V. V. Tht 
Dr R. K. Mukherji. Mr J. C. Talukdar. Mr S. V. Puiitambckar. Dr S.C. 
kar. Dr Aziinud-diii Ahamad. Pandit Bisheshwarnath Rou. 

4th run - Mr A. B. A. Haleeni. Lala Sitaram Kohli. Mr S K, Sen. Mr R. P, Kho 
Mr K. K. Bose. Dr J. C. Sinha. Mr S. K. Bbuyan. Mr S. K. 
Kiian ^ahadur Abdul Muitadir. 







THE ttALINQA QANQA AND KADAMBA GOLD COINS. * > 


R. SUBBA RAO, M.A., L.T. 

I , 

The Ganga and Kadamba coins, made of gold, are called at 
present by the name of Vafiga parakalu .which mean brinjal seeds as 
thiey look like them, and Puja chihnams which mean the symbols of wor- 
ship as they were used for offerings to Gods and Brahmins. They are 
discovered, every now and then, after heavy rains on old historical sites 
in Kalihgadesa like Kalihgapattanam, Mukhalingam, Dantapuram and 
Santa Bommali. They are also called Ganga fanams or Matsya fatiams 
or Simha fanams according to the emblems they bear. 

A Ganga fanam- is equal in weight to five or six grains or two 
aeeds of Kalanju or Molucca bean (coes2lpina bonduc). It is a die-struck 
piece, small in size, and spherical in shape but useful for Dakshirpa or 
charity to Brahmins and to Gods. They bear the religious devices 
of Sivalingam, a recumbent Bull, conch and crescent strack on them. The 
gold used was probably imported from Rome. In order that the coins 
in gold might be accessible to all, they were minted by kings in small 
denominations of i/8, 1/4 and 1/2 fanams. The quarter fanams, as the 
present coins are, would cost four annas. 

In Plate I (above) coins Nos. 5, 6 and 9 and in Plate 11 (below) 
coiiis Nos. 6 and 9 have got a figure of Roman scale, a trade mark 
showing commercial relationship between Rome and Kalingadesa in 
ancient times. 

In both the Plates, the obverse and the reverse sides of each 
coin are shown side by side. 

Plate 1 (above,) 

а. Coin No. I shows, on the obverse side, a couchant nandi or 
bull facing left and a crescent at the top of it. 

The reverse side has a letter ‘om’. 

б, Goins Nos. 2, 4, 8, ii, 12, 13 and 15 have on their obverse 
sides what looks lik^ an elephant-goad and on their reverse sides, a 

* These gold coins have been secured at my instanoe by ft. Qopala 
Krishnamurty and afterwards purchased by me for the Society’s Museum. I presented 
two gold coins to the society which I got flcm Razam, In all, the Society has 
got at present twenty-seven of these coins* iAree more coins which are shown in 
thg photo-prints werd returned to the owners. An aiticle on these coins has been 
published in telugu by S. G. Krishnamvtrty in KalingadedacharitrOt edited by me* 
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numerical number probably the regnal year of the king when the coin was 
minted and a chaturasramu, 

c. Coins Nos. 3, 6 and 9 have on theinobverse sides a Roman 
balance and on the reverse sides a numerical number and religious signs 
like Rivaling am and Nandi. ^ 

d Coins Nos. 5, 7, 10 and 14 bear Sivalingam, Nandi and 

crescent on the obverse sides and numerical numbers on the reverse. 

• ft ^ 

Plate II (below) 


1. Ob. A couchant* caparisoned bull, facing left with a crescent 
of the moon above. 

R. A cWurasrawiu and the telugu numerical number i. The 
numerical number may refer to the regnal year of the king. 

2. Ob. A lion with a raised paw. 

R. The letter ‘Va’. It probably refers to their capital 
Vanavasi in Kalinga. 

This is probably a Kadamba coin. 

3. Ob. Elephant-goad. The Ganga kings were famous for their# 
elephant fights, 

R. A chaturasramu and numerical number. 

4. Ob. Two fishes and below it the telugu numerical number 1. 
R. A Sivalingain, Aandi, and crescent. This is probably a 

Matsya coin. The Matsya kings of Oddadi were vassals of the E. Gangas. 

Ob. A Vessel with two masts and sails. The Kalingas were 
noted for their commercial and colonial pursuits. 

R. A Sivalingarn, Nandi and crescent. 

6. Ob. A symbol which looks like a Roman balance. 

R. A Sivalmgam and below it the numerical number 13. ^ 

7. Ob. A bull. 

R. A chaturasramu and the telugu numerical number 3.^ - 

5. Ob. A letter ‘Gam’ referring to the Ganga kings. 

R. A chaturasramu and a numerical number. 

9, 10, II, If. Ob. A SivalingatH and other signs. 

R. A chaturasramu. 



EVOfeUTION OF THE BRAHMANICAL HIERARCHY. 


S. Bhimasank^pa Rao, b.a. 

(Continved from page 2S2 of VoU IV.) 

From about the middle of the 1st century before Christ 
till about the 4th century A. 1 ). we have clear evidence of ins- 
criptions which point to the decline of Brahminism and the ascendancy 
of early Buddhism and the neglect of Sanskrit and the cultivation of 
Prakrit. But at the end of 4th century a powerful Braliminical upheaval 
is clearly noticeable. In the Kpigraphic records, for more than five 
centuries past, there had not been a single grant either to Brahmins or to 
Uieir Gods and Goddeses. But from about the end of the 4th century, we 
have quite a crop of these inscriptions and grants which continue uninter- 
ruptedly for about 12 centuries subsequently. All these were published Jn 
a collected form by Dr. hleet as Gupta inscriptions. The worship of Siva, 
Vishnu and Mahasena seems to have been extremely popular among all 
classes of people from princes and chiefs to ordinary individuals. The 
fallowing instances prove the same. 

1 The Bhilsad inscription of Kumaragupta speaks of building 
(Pratoli) a gallery in the temple of Swami Mahasena by Dhruvg Sarman 
in 414 A. D. 

2 The Behar inscription represents the erection of a C/pet sacrificial 
post and on the Bhetari pillar, records the installation of an image of 
Sarginni and the grant of a village to Brahmins by Skandagupta. 

3 In the Junagadh inscription, a temple of Vishnu is spoken 
of as having beenPerected in 456 A. D. by Chakrapalita, son of Paramadatta, 
^ll^ndagupta’s governor of Surashtra. 

4 The Indore inscription of Skandagupta records the endowment 
of Deva Vishnu in 464 A. D. for lighting a lamp in the temple of the sun. 

5 Buddha Gupta's inscriptions state that Dhanaya Vishnu 
erected a Dhwajastayibham (flagstaff) to the God Janardana. 

6 The inscriptions of the minor chiefs and individuals 

record grants of villages to Brahmins from 474 509 A. D. and to the 

temple at Pishilipura in 527 A. D. ^ 

The universal adoption of the Sanskrit mnguage indicates the extent of the 
Pfahminical influence, The influence of Sanskrit Pandits upon kings and 
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peasants waxed greater in matters of relifeion and social observances. The 
influence of come of this Brahminic^al revival extended itself also to the 
Deccan and the Chalukyaan dynasty which established itself towards 
the end of the 5th century A.D. under Satya^raya *Pulikesin I. solemnised 
A^vamedha sacrifice and made grants of lands to Brahmins. A cave 
temple of Vishnu was dedicated by Mangalesa in 578 .A. D. at Badami. 
Records of Buddhistic gifts during the period were few. The next cause 
0^ the decline of Buddhism is that Brahminism appropriated all its virtues 
which increased its popularity. Sanskrit was resorted to confer dignity *on 
t*ne religious books and the use of the learned language enhanced the 
prestige of Brahminism. The earlier Buddhism was eclipsed by the 
Mahayana form and the charm of Buddha, Dharma and Sathgha was 
lost. For about 3 centuries before Christ there had been no powerful 
Brahminical princes and all the royal patronage went to Buddhism except 
during the time of th? Sunga dynasty. That the Brahminical revival derived its 
fuU force and vigour from the royal patronage extended to it by the Gupta 
monarchs is clearly apparent from the large extent of the recorded gifts 
to Brahmins and their Gods for their daily worship and for the perfor-^ 
mance of sacrificial rites. I'heepigraphic records prior to the Guptas show^ 
th^t all royal benevolences, private and public, were bestowed upon Jain 
and Buddhistic institutions and that the patronage of Brahmins did not 
begin till the Gupta period. The effect of Asoka's propaganda was to 
decrease the Brahminical influence to a very low ebb until the beginning of 
the Gupta period when Brahmins regained their position as exponents of 
Indo-Aryan culture. It cannot be said that during the whole period 
during whjch Buddhism was in its ascendancy, Brahminism had altogether 
lost its influence butitw^as undergoingc steady intellectual grow^th. Many of 
Buddha's disciples w^cre Brahmins who changed their names upon initiation 
as members of the Samgha and even in Asoka’s time the Brahmins had 
captured its whole machinery. Brahminical or Vedic sacrificial ritual w^as 
either transformed or swept away but the ideas behind it remained as a 
nucleus of new spiritual growth. During all this tiim^ Bral^minism retained 
its independant existence as a side channel of the great stream of popular, 
religion and within its forest dsramas, the basic ideas of modern 
Hinduism w'ere slowdy maturing. It was the disinterested labours of the 
Brahmin Scholars and Pandits of the Gupta period that thoroughly exami- 
ned the foundations of Vedic religion and, after the course materialism of 
the Vedic sacrificial ritual had be^en purged of its gressness by Buddhistic 
idealism, the religion of the Vedas reunited with the main current of 
Indo-Aryan beliefs and the Brahmins resumed their natural position as 
the interpreters of Indo-Aryan religion. Buddhism, thus deprived of the 
intellectual support of the Aifyan aristocracy, gradually relapsed to the 
back-ground and declined and finally became merged in the ocean 
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Indian religious thought taking !ts place as one of the seats of Hinduism 
instead of a synthesis of all of them.^ • 

The Gupta monarchs were liberal patrons o*f Brahminical learning 
^ and the capital of the*Gupta Empire was the centre of Brahminical culture 
and the people followed the traditions of their forefathers. After ^centu- 
ries of the preaching of Monasticism, the revival of Brahmanism was the 
natural psychological reaction and the Brahmin Guru, emerging from his 
forest hermitage and basking in the sunshine of royal favour, supplanted 
the Buddhist Bhikshus whose influence had disappeared owing to the ab- 
use of authority and people no longer listened to the tales of Buddha*^ 
self-sacrifice but cared to hear the praise of the Aryan Kshatriya Heroes 
like Rama. The decline of Buddhism and its final disappearance as a 
separate religion was th^ consequeilce of a gradual process of intfil- 
lectual absorption rather than the result of any outward pressure and 
and persecution. The whole logical position of Buddha’s philosophy was 
shifted and brought closely on a 'line with that of the Brahminical 
schools directly. Buddha was recognised as a personal God and Avatar 
of Vishnu and the development of Mahayana form of Buddhism is 
Itself a splendid testimony to the rivival of Brahminism. 

With the patronage and encouragement given to them by the 
Gupta monarchs, the Brahmin Statesmen began to work by taking the 
popular education out of the hands of the Buddhistic Bhikshus and 
shaded the whole educational policy of the Gupta period. When the 
Brahmins rose to power and influence under the Gupta sovereigns after 
centuries of neglect, it was but natural that they should consolidate their 
position and strengthen their influence so as to make it permanant and 
abiding for all time. So their object was to give a new an5 • popular 
shaipe to the literature of their creed and re-arrangf' it to meet the popu- 
lar tastes and to be in harmony with changed feelings of the times. 
Therefore, the Brahmin Pandits of the Gupta period re-edited the Maha- 
bharata making it an encyclopaedia of hero-worship and a moral text- 
book containing the essence of Kshatriya polity, philosophy and 
religion which gave abundant material for a system of popular education, 
^rtie sdihu and the sanydsin carried it throughout the length and breadth 
of India and spread its message. Then again the Brahmin pandits made 
great endeavours to place their creed on religious and philosophical basis 
and to show that the creed of their opponents had no such basis. Previou.sly 
all the works on reli|:ion and law existed in sacred form and in prose 
aphorisms and they were identified with* particular schools or Vakhas of 
Brahmins such as Apasthambi, A.swalayana, Boudhayana, and Katyayana 
who brought into existence the Kalpa sutras consisting of Srouta sutras, 
Dharma sutras and Grihya sutras. All ?i^se sutras were reedited and 
rewritten in AnushtiibWtre by the Brahmin pandits of the Gupta period. 
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It was the age when the metrical ftmritia, purdnaa and bhdakyoM 

or commentaries containing explanatory, apologetic and controversial 
« 

matter began to be written and a general literary impulse was communi- 
cated to all branches of learning which culminated ‘in an extra-ordinary 
outbur^st of an all round literary activity. In those good c^ld times, all 
knowledge was imparted orally and transmitted from moutji to mouth. Subse- 
quently SMiras were composed just for the purpose of remembrance as a sort of 
suppliment to the oral teaching. But times had been changed and it was 
considered necessary that there should be a plainer exposition, in a 'more 
intelligible form, of all the Ar.van principles of religion so that they might 
be grasped and understood by all classes of people. Hence the choice of 
Anushtubmetre in sloka form was adopted. The 
Brahmin scholars of Imperial Gupta court had therefore revised all the 
old and previously existing religious and social customs, practices and 
injunctions and brought out n?w Codes. Prominent among them was the 
Code of Manu which they reedited as *Manusmruti though it was compi- 
led some centuries back embodying the traditions of a much greater 
antiquity and it may be taken to represent the sociology and polity of 
Aryavarta during the Gupta period from 320 to 530 A.D. i.e. for full two 
ceLturies. The most significant fact is that we are now following these 
religious practices and injunctions which were laid down by the Brahmin 
Pandits of the Gupta court. The conditions of society have been greatly 
altered from those of the Vedic times and caste distinctions are. strictly 
observed and the supremacy of the Brahmins as spiritual leaders, on 
account of their higher purity and superior knowledge of Vedic lore and 
wisdom, has been regarded as incontestible. Uptill Gupta period, caste was 
still loose and flexible and higher cai&tes were allowed to marry into the 
lower and we find many instances of Brahmins taking Kshatriya ‘'and 
Vaisya wives such as Revakeerti and others mentioned in inscriptions. 
Harsha's times were the transition stage in the process of rigid fiction 
ending in total prohibition of marriage outside caste. None of the twice 
born classes were allowed to marry beyond their castf: and the sacred 
institution of marriage was tightened in order to conserve the purity of 

c 

the var^a and prevent an admixture of impure blood. The diet of the 
.brahmins was to be strictly vegetarian except on special occasions when 
sacrificial meat was allowed in order to satisfy the claims of the Vedic 
religion. The meek change, from the meal-eating and soma-drinking 
Brahmin of the Vedic period to^ that of an absolute teetotaller in the 
Gupta period, shows the deep impress of Buddhistic ethics on Brahminical 
laws. The whole range of Hindu law has been revised and many obnoxious 
customs such as killing of co^ at sacrifices and the practices of the 
lauriate were absolutely prohibited. The works on sacrificial ritual and 
esoecially the Bhd^hyaa on the autrcia must have come to be written about 
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this time. Since the sacrificial religion was being revived after a long time 
the necessity of definite authoritative •ritual was keenly felt. •A number of 
persons wrote Bhdshyas on the ritualistic sutras and their names end in 
the honorofic title of Swamin such as Pakshi swamin, Dhurta swamin 
etc. The Pttrdit'is also were recasted at this time as they felt it neces- 
sary to introduce •glorifying descriptions of Gods and Goddesses whose 
worship was rising in popular favour for the purpose of firmly incul- 
cating moral and religious duties. Many philosophical treatises also 
were brought into existence during this period by famous Vedantic 
schoolmen. As stated already, a general impetus was given to the culti- 
vation of the Sanskrit language which the Brahmins had fully utilized 
and brought into existence a large amount of literature on religion, and 
philosophy which is an enduring monument to their extraordinary cap^' 
city and intelligence. It was during the Gupta period that the Brahmin 
hierarchy wielded its greatest power and influence and became actual leaders of 
the people. After the Gupta Empire broke up, they lost their influence 
and during Sri Harsha’s reign there seemed to be an equal distribution 
•of royal patronage to all religions. Perfect toleration prevailed 
during Sri Harsha’s reign and his historian Bapa records a good number 
of religious and philosophical disputants engaged in discussions in tthe 
debating hall of Harsha. During the latter part of Sri Harsha’s reign 
he ^showed excessive favour to Buddhistic monks which greatly aroused 
the envy of the Brahmins who conspired to put an end to his life. The 
king was miraculously saved from being killed and 500 Brahmins were 
sent into exile for their participation in the conspiracy to murder the king. 
Apart from this incident which was no doubt very much exaggerated by 
th^ court-poet Bapa, we find from^the description of Hiuen Thsang, the 
famous Chinese traveller and master of law that the Brahmins occupied the 
foremost position in society and were the leaders of the people. This is 
what he says regarding the Brahmins of the 7th century A-D. in his Travels 
which are translated by Mr. Mac Watters. Vide Vol I. page 141. “Among 
the various classes and castes of the country, the Brahmins were purest 
* amd most esteemed. From their excellent reputation, the name ‘Brahmin’s 
country’ had come to be a popular one in India. The Brahmins keep to 
their priceless principles strictly observing ceremonial purity”. Such 
was the glowing testimony paid to the Brahmin caste by an impartial fore- 
igner though belongmg to the rival cult of Buddhism. How much has the 
average Brahmin of the present day degenerated from his prototype in 
in the 7th centuryl But yet the consolation is that we have • not lost 
Brahminism altogether though keeping its semblance. There were not sect- 
arian distinctions among the Brahmins^ the 7th century and all belonged 
to one single sees having no subdivisions. The innumerable subdivi- 
tioiks and subsects into which Brahmins are divided at the present day, 
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had not come into existence during the 7th century. The 10 sects (i.e) 
Pancha-dandis and Pancha-gondas vhich were originally based more on 
territorial distinctions have come into vogue during subsequent centuries. 
There were no doubt distinctions, such as Kik sakha, Yajus sakha and so 
on. '|die Brahmins were known more by the name of IheB gotrn and 
pravara to which they belonged than by any other distinct appellation. 

Papa’s description of himself is conhned to his stating that he 
belonged to Vatsayana Gotra. We also find from inscriptions and copper 
plate grants that Brahmins were described by their gdtra and ^dkha alone 
and not by any of the present modes. It would appear also that 
these Brahmins belonging to Rigveda were styled as Bahrrichas. 
Samavedis were known as Chandagas and Yejurvedis weie known as 
Vajasaneyas. JSuch was the position of the Brahmins in the yih century. 
During the gth century Brahminism had acquired a great religious influ- 
ence and power by the advent of the Great Sri Sankaracharya whose 
philosophical teachings extirpated altogether the remnants of Buddhistic 
faith in India. The Brahmin orthodoxy gained a high reputation and 
the discussion conducted by this great Sanyasin greatly redounded tO‘ 
their prestige. When Sankaracharya challenged the Pandits of Buddhism 
in fhe philosophical arena, he did not put forward any new religion or 
new doctrine but maintained the original position of Brahmin orthodoxy 
as laid down in Upanishads, Prahmasutras and Gita. He easily th,-ew 
overboard his Buddhistic opponents and won great distinction in the 
debating halls of the Benares University and had a right royal reception 
at all the courts of the kings of Northern India. He founded an Order 
of Sanyasins, open to all castes after the model of Buddhistic and 

established many Mutls in many place's the chief of which- is the Sfin- 
geri Mutt in Southern India held in great veneration, respect and 
devotion by all the Brahmin disciples If Buddhism disappeared from the 
land of its birth, it was because of the crushing defeats which Sankara- 
charya had inflicted upon the Buddists in the debating halls of Aryavarta 
by his superior intellectual powers of debate, rhetoric and eloquence 
coupled with solid reason. ^ 

After Sankaracharya, we have Ramanuja and Madhwa who 
propounded their respective theories according to Brahmasutras, Upani- 
shads and Gita and obtained adherents for their systems of philosophy. 
We have come to the close of our historical enquiry with regard to the 
Brahmin hierarchy, Even now the? Brahmin priesthood is still leading in 
all social^ and religious matters and its services are eagerly requisitioned 
by all classes of people including the great bulk of Non-brahmins though 
a few westernised and Engl ish-eduA ted of them are raising the standard of 
revolt against Brahminism and aLcusing it for keeping^ them down still 
in the lowest ^ scale and withholding from them all special spiritustl 
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knowledge. Having examined *the. history of the origin, growth and 
development of the Brahmin priesthood from the ancient times 
we can easily see that there is absolutely no foundation for this accusation 
levelled against the Bfahmin. We have seen that, in the ancient times 
and during the^ Vedic period, many tribes were unable to conform tp the 
Aryan laws and customs and consequently went out of the Aryan pale. 
They were unable to live a life of severe discipline like the Brahmins of 
old and conform to the rules of the Aryan society. They refused to per- 
form the sacrifices enjoined by the Aryan law and hence they were 
voluntarily out and denied to suit themselves ^o. and be bound by, the Aryan 
laws. Many of the tribesmen failed to perform the duties enjoined 
upon an Aryan householder such as keeping daily-fire, offering oblations, 
performing new moon and full moon sacrifices and such other things and 
were unable to lead a life of severe personal discipline. 

A few of the tribesmen specialised themselves in these matters 
and devoted their life-time for the study and cultivation of the principles of 
Brahminical religion and practice owing to other occupations. Others did 
not care to cultivate the ancient Brahminical virtues. 

Had some of the remotest ancestors of the presenik-day Npn 
Brahmins in those Vedic and Epic times submitted themselves to the 
rigorous Brahminical pursuits, they would have been also Brahmins 
now and the present-day Non-Brahmins could only accuse their remotest 
ancestors of ancient times in not following the Brahminical principles 
but pursuing other avocations. As for the Non-Brahmins being kept 
out of the portals of all knowledge, it is a flagrant historical un|ruth and 
many instances could be quoted to prove that there were Non-Brahmins 
in alicient, medieval and modern times who could hold their own as against 
the Brahmin in point of culture and knowledge and the name of Vidura 
of the epic times may be mentioned to refute this modern heresy^ 
During the 7th and the 8th centuries A. D., the Saiva revivalists of the South 
in the Pandya kyigdom who were all profound philosophers were Non- 
Brahmins and expounded their theories of Saiva Siddhanta. The chiefr 
priilosophical exponents of Saiva revivalism of the 7th and the 8th centuries 
led by Nankka Vachagar and his successors were all Non-Brahmins. For 
the first time in the 20th century, this cry is raised and never before 
during the past centuries that the Brahmin kept the Non-Brahmin down in 
ignorance. It is mor» an accusation levelled against the Brahmin on 
account of the present day struggle for existence chiefly owing to economic 
conditions in these modern times rather than any statement of truth* 
It has no historical foundation to suppoiK it. 

^ Let me coaclude: The future of Brahminism does not appear to 
be bright. The Brahmin had raised a host of enemies all round and is 
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TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION. 

• t 

On monday* the 13 th day of new moon in the month of Jeshta 
of Nalanama samvatsara, Krishna Patrudu, Anantu Venkatanarayana, Kasi ^ 
Patrudu, Sadasiva Venkayya, and Haripatrudu granted to^one Salavaka 
Bhimudu an Inam of four garces of land in Bommali^ of which three 
garces of wet land lay to the south of Pondari backyards and one garce of 
dry land in a portion of dry land called Palagudde, under the orders of 
Sheik Saheb to be enjoyed permanently until his des-cendents exist-after 

flaying Kattubadi tax of Rs 12 per year 

« 

N. B. The Sheik Saheb mentioned in the above Plate might be the 
^Nawab of Chicacole. Under this Nawab there were also Bommali Taluk 
and a part of the eastern portion of the Tekkali Taluk to the sea-side 
and also a part of the southern portion of the Tekkali 'raluk. These 
plots might have been split up into certain portions and ruled by 
I. Krishna Patrudu 2 Anantu Venkatnarayana 3. Kasipatrudu 4. Sada- 
siva Venkayya and 5, Haripatrudu as subordinates of Sheik Saheb of 
Chicacole. As the signatures of these individuals are in Oriya it cap 
be said that all these were Karnams. By this Copper-Plate it is clear 
th?t there were Copper-Plate grants during the period of Mohammadans. 
As there is a part of Vyasagita in the Copper-Plate, it is clear that, 
though these Donors are the subordinates of the Nawab, they have got 
Hindu manners and customs. 



THE HISTORY OP THE EASTERN dANQAS OP KALINOA. 

R. SUBBA RAO. M.A., L.T. 

Chapter II. 

(Continued from page J99 above.) 

Origin and Early History of the Eastern ahd the Western Gang as — 
The Earlier and the Later E. Ganges— The Oanga Era — Kalinganagara. 

The GangaS, who were mentioned, in the Greek and Roman 
writings of the period extending from the fourth century B. C. to the 
second century A.D., as a Gangetic tribe living in the Gangetic Delta and 
a part of Bengal and Biharl under the rule of the l^Tandas and the Mauryas, 
*are next referred to in inscriptions as living independently in the southern part of 
Mysore from the second century A.D. to the eleventh century A.l). Their 
country was termed Gahgavadi and their early capital Kuvalala. Though 
several copper-plate grants of the Gangas of Mysore, belonging to the 
thifd and the fourth centuries A. D., are published they do not reveal, 
hke the many published C.P. grants of the E. Gangas of Kalinga, full and 
detailed account of the origin and the early history of the dynasty We 
tttust therefore look for these into the later Inscriptions, written on copper, 
plates In the case of the E. Gah^s of Kalinga, and on stones in the 
casic of the W. Gangas of Mysoffe. Stone inscriptions of the nth and 


1 In Ptolemy's Map of India published opposite to p. S29 in Ind.Ant. vol. XIII 
the Gangaride are shown a« living at the mouth of the Ganges in the Deltaic portion. 
Their royal city was Gange. It is described in Peri plus as a great commercial 
centre on the GaAges. Along with the Prasii» they lived on the eastern bank of 
»the Glanges. Pliny calls them Gens Novissama. They are also termed Gangari- 
dae calingae and they had a powerful military force. The Sundarbans and a large 
part of Bengal aTid Bihar were occupied by them. 8U Martin thinks that Partha 
lis, said to be their capital by Pliny, is only Vardhana or Burdwan. Their 
name is still preserved in the aboriginal tribes. Gonghirs of Bihar and Gongayis 
of K. W. Bengal, (p, 365 Ind. Ant. vol, IZ) To the north of them lived tho 
Maroundai or Afunda tribe and to the westvlived the Ganganoi or Tangana raoe 
(Ibid pp. 378—377). Tosali (capital of Kalinga in Asoka's timeA Trj^lipto.i or 
Trilingon (The Telugu name and language are fixed by Pliny and Ptolemy near 
the mouths of the Ganges or between the (ianges and the Godavari. Ibid p- 383^ 
Dandagulai (It as identified' by several sbheiars with Dafitapura ruins near Chi- 

kakole By. Station, , Gan jam Dt.) are' all mbntfondd as great diies in Kallfiga. 

s 
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the 12 th centuries, discovered in the Nagav and S hi moga Taluks of Mysore, 
give the foBowing geneology and history of the Gahgas of Mysore®;— 
Ikshvaku of Solar line. 

1 

Dhananjaya 

Hari4chandra 

Bharata “ Vijayamahadevi 

1 (Bathed in the Ganges at the timt' of 
Gangadatta. conception) 

« 1 (His descendants were called the Gangas) 

Vishnugupta. 

1 (By pleasing Indra, he got an elephant) 


Sridatta Bhagadatta 

Ruler of Gangavadi or 

: Kalinga Gangs 

Priyabandhu 

: (Indra gave him five Tokens) 
Padmanabha 

I (Attacked by Mahipala of Ujjain) 


Dadiga - Madhava (Konguni Varma)^ 

The Jain Acharya Simhanandi seems to have helped them in 
founding a kingdom called Gangavadi with the capital at Kuvalala. They 
arc said to belong to Kanvayanagotra, They subdued Bana and Konkaiva 
countries. Their rule commenced in the first-half of the second century 
A.l). They built Chaitydlayas for J^n monks. 

The geneology and the early history of the Eastern Gangas, ISrs 
thus given in the copper-plate grants of Anantavarma Ch5daganga dated 
Saka years 1034 and io 4 o 3 ; — 

Ananta (Vishpu) 

I 

Brahma 

1 

Atri 

I 

Sasanka (Moon) 

t 

Budha 

. I 

Pururavas 

I 

€ 

2 Vide Insc. No. S5 of Nagar Taluk and Nos, 4, 10, 61 of Shimogi. Also 
Pp, 29 — 32 in Mysore and Coorg by B. L. Bice. , 

8 Tide J.A.H.R,S. vol. 1, Fp. 106 — 124 and Ind, Ant. rob IS, p. 165; 
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Ayus^ 

Nahusha 

I 

Yayati 

Turvasu. (Propitiated Ganga and had a son) 

Gangeya (Founder of Gahganvaya) 

Chitrangada (8th in descent, who alone deservoct 
: the title of king) 

Kolahala (9th in descent) 

(Bailt Kolahalapuri in Gangavadi and a temple for Hari in it. After 
him, his son Virochana and 81 kings ruled in that city) 


Virasimha 

(Conquered Chola, Pandya, Sapta Konkapa, Kerala, Karnata&Lata countries) 


Kam^pava I. 2. Danarpava Gunarpava Marasimha Vajrahasta 
36 years 40 j^ears 

3. Kamarpava 11 

1 so years 
4. Raparnava 
I s years 


5. Vajrahasta H, 
IS years 


6. Kamarpava III 
_ 1 19 years 

7. Guparpava II 
I 27 years 


!•. Gupdama ... 8. Potamkusa ii. Kamarpava IV. 12. Vipayaditya 
7 years I _ 15^ years | 25 years 3 years 

9 KalingalankuSa 13. Vajrahasta IV. 

12 years I 35 years 


14. Kamarpava V. 15. Gundama II. 16. Madhukamarpava VI 
year 3 years 1 19 years 

17 Trikalingandtha Vajrahasta 
I 33 years 
18. Raja Raja 

I 8 years 

Anantavarma Chodaganga 
(accession in Saka 9J9,) 


It would also appear from the above inscriptions that Kamarpava I was the 
Founder' of the Kalinga Gafiga Line. He •left his country Gahgavadi to his 
paternal uncle who usurped the same and kith his four brothers set out to 
Miliiendra^ri in the JSast, Having there worshipped God Gokarpaswami 
and having obtained the crest of a bull and the insignia of universial 
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sovereigaty, he got dowa the hill with his brothers, conquered Sabala(ra)> 
ditya and tookT possesj^on of the Kalinga countries, and ruled from his 
capital Dantapuram. He made Danarctava the croyn prince, and gave 
AmhsLvadivishaya to Gutiariiava, Soda/na:!2^a/a to Marasimha and 
Kantak^t^ar^am to Vajrahasta. He thus ruled for 3S yerrs and was 
succeeded by Danat];;iava who ruled for 40 years. Then » his son Kamar- 
tiava II ruled for 50 years with his capital at Nagara where he built a 
lofty temple for Siva in the ling.a, form and named it Madhukesa. His 
son, Ranartiiava for 5 years and then his son Vajrahasta II for 15 years ruled. 

From the foregoing account it is clear that the Gahga tribe was 
so-called because it lived on the banks of the Ganges, and was a Northern 
tribe that originally dwelt in the Gangetic Delta, Bengal and Bihar but 
gradually spread into the Kalinga country in the East and ruled over it. 
The Later Western Ganga plates would make us believe that while Bha- 
gadatta went to rule over Kalinga, his brother’s Line, after ruling over 
the ancestral Gangavaii in thi north, was defeated by the ruler of Malwa 
and forced to found a ne>y kingdom, named after the ancestral one, in 
Mysore, in the south. This Mysore Dynasty endured independently from 
the third century A. D. to the tenth century A. D. The break-up of the 
Andhra Empire probably facilitated this course. In Kalinga, however, the 
Kalinga Gahgas remained probably subordinate till the break-up of the 
Gupta Empire at the close of the fifth century A, D., when they became 
independent. Under the Nandas, Mauryas, Chedis, Andhras and Guptds 
who are all known to have ruled over Kalinga which was one of the 
provinces in their Empire, the Gangas remained tributary. It is only 
from the close of the fifth century or the beginning of the sixth century, 
as attested oy the presence of thair several, Plates 'published so far, that they 
became a Sovereign Po,ver. Tne historical as well as the palaeographical 
grounds revealed in the two published Plates , 1 of Indravarma and Prithvi- 
mula would confirm the same conclusion. The fact that no mention is 
made of the Earlier Ganga kings in the geneologies contained in the 
grants of the Later Ganga kings is to be explained as being due to the 

Later kings having lost all knowledge of the history of the Earlier kings. This 
view receives support from the fact that the geneology (given above) in some« 
Plates of Anantavarma Chodaganga does not tally with that given in those of 
his grandfather Vajrahasta, and further with that given in some of his own.6 
This is due to the fact that the traditions of the whole Line from the 
eginning were not kept up fully or remembered correctly. Some scholars 
like Dr. Fleet identified, while editing the Plates of the Later E. Ganga 
kings, Gapgavadi and Kolahalapuram mentioned in them, with the kingdom 


4 Vide The Jirjaagi C,p. Qr^intof l^ndra-oarma in J.A.H.E.S. vol. III. part 1 
and Oodarari Plates of P.itbri nula in J. Bo. B. R. A. S. vol/Xyl p. IW. 

T .4 P. 183, IX P. 94 an^ xl p. ii 7 . Also 

161—165 and m 176. Alio. pp. in the Suppl^ 

rnent to Kalingq4Aea,GhaT^ra edited by me in TelngU* 
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of the same name founded in Mysore by VV. Gangas, early in the thir^ 
century A.D« and its capital KuvalalapUram. But th^se iden&ilcations are 
wrong. Now, from the P^es of the E.Gahga kings, it is clearly known that the 
ancestral kingdom wats called Gahgavadi or the land of the Ga^as. When 
one lixse of tlfb Gahgas migrated to the South, they naturally called •their 
new kingdom afte( their old one in the north. Similarly, when another 
Lfhe marched to the East, they created a kingdom and called it also alter 
thek old one in the north. In the Plates of Anantavarma Chddaganga, 
Kgmaruavalf the founder of the E. Gahga line, is described as leaving 
Gahgavadi and going to the East showinji thereby that his ancestral 
kingdom of Gahgavadi lay to the(North)Wett and not to the South^, Similarly, 
he is described as referring to Kolahalapura and not to Kuvalalapura of 
Mysore* There is mention made actually of a Kolahalapura, situated in the 
Ganjam District,^ as being the capital of Prithivivarmadeva, a king of Kalinga 
Gahga Line. Hence, it must be known that the Gahgas of Kalinga were 
a northern race who had little to do with the Gahgas of Mysore, at any 
rate,, after they left the ancestral home of Gahgavadi in the north and 
migrated to Mysore in the south. 

This conclusion receives good support from the following facts: 

1. While the Early Gahga Kings of Mysore were Jains and 
belonged to Ikshvaku dynasty and Solar Line and professed Kanvayana 
gotvtk, all the Earlier as well as several Later Gahga kings of Kalinga were 
ardent worshippers of Paramesvara (Siva) and belonged to Lunar Line 
and professed Atreya gotra. 

2 . In the Copper-plate Grants of the Later Gahga ^kings of 
Kalinga, there is no mention made «that they migrated from Mysore in 
the South, Nor do we find any resemblance between the names of the 
kings found therein and those found in the inscriptions of the Mysore 
Gahga kings. 

3 . While the Seals of the Grants of the Mysoiie Gahgae anct 
Kadambas contain the emblems of elephant and lion respectively* those o£ 
tjie Kalinga Gahgas and Kadambas contain bull and fish respectively, 

4 - While, the Gahgas^ and the Kadambas of Mysore were rela- 
ted to each other, the G^gas and the Kadambas of Kalinga were aikb 
related to each other. And it is known, from the existence 
of Gahga and Kadamba villages and clans in Orissa feudatory states even 
ait the present day that these tribes gradifaliy settled in various parts of* 
the country and gave their ancestral name to them. While oae Line 
migrated to Kalinga and another to Mysore, more adventurous branches 
founded independent king4oms in, Ceylon East indies^ , 

^6 Strictly stating the Oangae of Mysore must be eaUed ifiQ' 86yith^n G^lngas 
7 Vide Frithvivarma deva's Ganjam plhtes edited in ^ Up. lad.' VOl, 'd' ^0.^416 
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The Earlier and the Later Eastern Gangas. 

Sam^ scholar^ ha^e stated® *that the Earlier and the I^ater Gahfi^as 
belong to different Lines but this is wrong, Th^y contend that the 
Earlier Gahgas in their charters used the Gahga Era (GahgeyavaiiiiSa 
Pravarddhamana Vijayarajya Sadivatsara), while the Liter Gahgaa 
used the $aka Era and so they belong to different Lines. But this 
contention holds no. ground because the Gahga Kings^ both Earlier and! 
Later, used an Era of their own consistent with their independent position 
tiy a later time, (about looo A.D) when they gave it up and adopted the S’aka 
Era just as it was customarily 5done at that time by kings of other 
dynasties also in S. India. A King called Madhukamarnava who is claimed 
in all the C.P. grants of the so-called Later Gahga Kings as belonging 
to their Line actually refers to the year 526 of the Gahga Era in one of 
his own C.P. grants recently discovered®. This shows that the practice was con- 
tinued by kings of the Later Line and ultimately some king of it gave it 
up for the S’aka Era. It is possible that this was done, as in the 
Eastern Chalukya Line, ^ the close of 10 century A, D. and the earliest 
Grant published sofar^® which shows the change belongs to the time of Anan- 
tavarma Vajrahasta whose accession is said to have taken place in S’aka 901 . 

* There are also other points urged by the scholars. It is stated 
' thit the kings who used the Gafiga Era gave short geneologies only un- 
like the Later Kings. But this is as it ought to be, for, during 
early times, when the earlier kings lived and ruled, it was the custom t) 
trabe the geneology to one or two generations only and this was the casj 
with the Early Pallavas, Salankayanas, Vishnukundins and E. Chalukyas. 
It is only ^ater on, probably in the nth century, that kings of the seve- 
ral dynasties of South India vied with one another in tracing lengthy 
geneologies and connecting themselves with the Solar and Lunar dynasties 
mentioned in the Epics. 

Then again, it is stated that the Earlier Kings have no Gotra of their 
own mentioned in their Grants while the Later ones are mentioned as 
belonging to Atreya Gotra. But it should b® remembered that the 
Earlier . Gahgas are said to belong to Gamganvaya or GaiigSmalakula hr 
their grants and who knows that it is not also their Gotra like the 
Stlankayana gotra of the kings of that dynastic name who ruled over 
VSngi Maodala in the fourth and in the fifth centuries AD. Even grant- 
ing that it was not their gotra and that they did not observe gotra like 
the Rashtrakuta, Prat ihara and other ^Medieval dynastic kings, it only proves 
that there (Were certain Kshatriya dynasties who, by Custom and Sdstra 

8 Sewers ArUiquitiBa of 8*' India pp. l55— '159 • Burnell’s 8 . Palaeography 

p. ^8 N. 4. 

.9 Vide OrP. Ko, 5 in the Ep. Report of 8 , Cirole for 1918—1919. * 

Iff Vide vol. 17 pp. 175-188. 
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were exempted from the use of it. In such cases, they adopted the Gotra 
of their Purohits or Priests as their own. Also, it was th^ custom for 
the kings having no Gotra to belong to AtrSya gotra, Ft is that way probably 
that Later Gangas are* said to belong to AtrSya gotra in their charters. 

There are many evidences to prove that the Earlier and the Later 
Gahgas belonged to one and the same family: — 

1. The names ‘Ganga' and ‘Ganga* are both found in the 

trants of the kings of both Lines and so they are applicable equally to 
th%m, so that it need not be construed that Gahga Line is different from 
Ganga Line, * 

2. The suffixes to the names of kings of both Lines, suck as 
Varma, Deva, and Arpava, are f^und to be the same. 

3. The Capital or royal residence of kings of both Lines is said 
to be Kalinganagara. In each case, another chief-town, Dantapura, is 
also mentioned. 

4. The kings of both Lines worshipped the Holy feet of Gokar- 
nesvara of Mahendra-giri. They worshipped Siva until Later kings followed 
tbe worship of Vishnu after the transfer of the capital to Cuttack in the 
12th century. 

$. The kings of both Lines were closely related to the Eastern 
Kadambas who were employed under them as Provincial governors and > 
who were generally the Executors of their Grants. 

6. The Seals of the Grants adopted by the kings of both Lines 
resemble closely. They contain the same emblems like Lotus, Crescent, 
Bull and Elephant-goad. 

7. The style of beginning the Grants in both cases is al%o similar. 
The Parlakimidi plates of the time^f)f Vajrahasta begin in the same way as 
those of the Early Ganga Kings, Devendravarma, Satyavarma and 
Indravarma. 

Thus, the common family name Ganga or Gahga, the titles of kings as 
recorded in their Grants, the God Gokarnesvara seated on Mahendragiri 
and worshipped* by kings of both Lines, the same Capital Kalinganagaram 
•from which both sets of grants were generally issued, the common rela- 
tionship referred to in both sets of Grants with the E. Kadambas and 
other common particulars, point to one and the same conclusion viz, 
that the Early and the Later Gangas belong to the same Dynasty. 

The Gangeyavafhfa Saihvateara, or the Ganga Era, 

• 

All the inscriptions of the Early Gahga kings discovered so far in. 
eluding Madhukamarpava's, which probably belong to the period* AD. 500 
"to 1000 AD, are found inscribed on cojiper-plates only and they pumber 
nearly twenty-five. In all these C.P. grajjts, the kings describe themselves 
'a| belonging to Gahgamalakula, i.e. the pure clan of the Ga^as and this 
$s pvobably intended to distinguish the indiginousness and*the purity of 
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their tribe as against the mixed and the , mliccha or foreign character of 
^he other Indian ruling tribes of the period. Similarly, they utfed an Era 
of their own which is differently teftned in the several grants. Thus, the 
terms, GahgSyavaxhsa Pravardhamana Vijaya ^jya Saihvatsara (the 
year of the augmenting victorious rule of the Gahga Line), Pravarddha- 
mana* Vijaya rSjya saihvatsara, (the year of the augmenting victorious 
rule) Vijaya rSjy a satiivatsara, (the year of the victorious rule), Pravarddha- 
mina lajya saihvatsara, (the year of the augmenting rule), Pravarddha- 
mana saihvatsara, (the augmenting year), and Gangeya vamla sarhvatsura 
(the year of the Ganga Line), all appear. Though they appear in so 
many different forms we may take it that they all refer to an Era of 
the E- Gahgas called the Gahga Era. It is significant that while the Chahi> 
kyas of the Dekkan and the Kadambas" and the Gangas of Mysore used the 
Saka Varsha, the E. Gahgas adopted the Gahga saihvatsara probably to 
emphasise the purity and the individuality of their Line. It is peculiarly 
noteworthy that of all the dynasties that ruled over various parts of 
India, this Dynasty alone preserved its individuality and independence for 
over nine long centuries i.e., from A.D. 500 to A. D. 1434. The Gahga 
Era , like the other Eras of the times, denotes the foundation indepen- 
dently of a powerful kingdom and in my view, the Gahgas became indepen- 
dent in Kalinga soon after the fall of the Qupla Empire at the close of the 
century just like the Valabhis in Malwa, the Maukharis in Bihar and the 
Chalukyas in the Dekkhan. At the time of Samudragupta’s invasion, about 340 
A.D. Kalinga was divided into several small divisions over which petty chiefs 
ruted. They were defeated by him but again restored to their places on 
their becoming tributary. So long as the Gupta Empire lasted, the situa- 
tion must have remained the same but after its downfall, the E. Gahgas 
rose and asserted their independence ♦and started in token of it, an ^Era 
of tfeeir own. The earliest kings did not refer to the Gahga Era. But 
Maharajah Devendravarma, son of Anantavarma and his son Maharajah 
Satyavarma were the first kings that expressly referred to the fifty-first 
year of the Ganga Era in their C.P. grants and this practice was continued 
by their successors. Hastivarma of 80 G. E.f and Indr.*varma of 87 and 
91 G, E. claimed, in their inscriptions, to have conquered the whole of 
Kalinga (Sakala Kalinga) and taken up the title of (Rajasiiiiha' Lion of Kings 
and to have firmly established the Gahga Dynasty in Kalinga. Possibly, 
the Ganga king Indravarma who is the Donor of the Jirjingi plates of 3^th year 
(G.E.).and who alone has the title of ' TrikalinQddhipaihV among all the 
parly Gahga kings, might be the ^Founder of the Dynasty. 

^ Unfortunately, the starting point of the Era has long remained a 
matter of disenssion and doubt. In their Grants, the kings sii^ply refeired 
to the Gahga year and the punyd kdlSms such ^s solar and lunar eclipses, 

the Vishuvaand the Uttarayana Gankrantis, the months,^ thepa^s^ and the 
tHhis but not to the names of years which alone would enable scholia 
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tP thp Ganga year with the corresponding ('hristian 

or year.U * ^ '> 

4 However, Scltblars like Dr. Fleet depended upon the astronomical 

.given o^ly imperfectly in the Grants, though they also relied at the 
Same time on Palaeography which is rather an uncertain hand-maid of 
history ^nd on Synchr:)nism which is suggested in Prithvimula’s Godavari 
Plates. In editing Indravarma’s C. P. Grant of the Ganga year 128 
he stated thiisl?: — “ It is possible that this king is identical 

with the Adhiraja Indra, who is mentioned in the Godavari Plateii 
of Rai^ Prithvimula as combining with other chiefs and overthrowing 
a certain Indrabl^attaraka who must be the E. Chalukya king of that 
name (A.D. 660) and th^t it is the period to which this and the two grants of 
146 (it is really 138) and gi may be allotted on palaeographical grounds 
and on account of the use of numerical symbols in the date and the 
omission to specify the lunar fortnight of the month; and with this to start 
with, the mention of the eclipse of the moon may perhaps serve, on cal- 
^culation, to determine the date of the grant exactly.” Again, while noticing 
the grant of Devendravarma on p. 274, in the same volume, he wrote thus: 
“l have already suggested that, on historical as well as palaeogiaphical 
grounds, Indravarma of 118 and 146 (138) may be referred to about S^ka 
579 to 582 (A.D. 657 — 660). Taking 136 as the mean between the two* 
certain dates of Indravarma and taking this as equivalent to ^aka 580 
this would bring Devendravarma to about ^aka 696 (A.D. 774 — 771;). 
And this is about the latest period to which, on palaeographical grounds, 
the gr^nt of the year 254 can be referred”. 

Finally, however, while editing the Parlakimidi PlatesI 3 of Maha- 
rajah Indravarma of gist year, he remarked that the Indra of the 
Chicacole grant of 128 year may be the grandson of the Indra of these 
Plates “and as regards the Era, it i.s (xangeya Era but ffs e/iocA still remains 

to be determined and it is possible that the Indra who defeated 

Indrabhat2l;araki may be this king in which rase the lunar eclipse mentioned 

» in the grant of i28year should be looked to in the period 627 — 72 5 A.D 
for its precise determination.” 


11 While noticing the O.P. grants of ludravariua, son ot D&narnava in S.I 
. Ep Report for 1913 — - 1914 , p. 71 , Dr. L. D, Swamikannu pillai remarked .that the 
particulars of time noted in the Grant would not be sufficient to fix up the reg- 
^1 pepiid of the king in terms of Ohristian or B^ka years, Similarly, Dr. 
Hultohsz while editing the O.P. grant of Devendravarma, son of Guna/nava wrote 
4 |yis;9i*^nlnriiMaAely neitlMr s 4 the two^tes (noted In the grant) contains any 
eleaMais wklali admit of iroriftoatipu and ^ich might thus help to fix the initial 
el .Gangeya &a.'* t 

12 * Ind. Ant. vol. XIII Pp, ll 9 -m, 13 Tnd. Ant. vohXVI Pp, 131 - 184 , 
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. This last hint thrown out by Dr. Fleet was thoroughly examined 
by Mr. G, Ramdos, B^A., who finally found^^ that none of the eclipses 
recorded in the Ganga plates fell during the period s^nggested by Dr. Fleet. 


However, he put forward his own views based on historical and 
palaeographical grounds. Firstly, because Samudragupta conquered Kalinga 
in 349 — 350 A.D,, he would have freed it from out of the hands of the 
Pishtapura kings who formerly ruled over it and granted it to the E. 
Gangas who consequently called their Era, the Year of the Victorious rule, 
which therefore began in 349 — 3^0 A.D. 

Secondly, comparing the alphabet of the plates of the E. Gangas 
with that of the Gupta and Kalachuri grants, he came to the conclusion 
that the initial year of the Ganga Era should be placed between the 
years 349 A. D. and 350 A. D. 

But both these arguments fall to the ground. It is impossible to 
believe that the Guptas would have allowed the Gangas to found an Era of 
their own during the zenith of their power which lasted till the close of 
the sth century A.D. It is equally unsafe to rely on the palaeographical com- 
parison as it is not by itself a sure and safe handmaid of history. 15 Among 
thecGanga plates themselves, those of 51st year were considered to be 
later than those of the 2t;4th year by a comparison of the* characters only. 

While Dr. Fleet stated that Indravarma of 87 and 91 G.E. should be 
considered as having fought with Indrabhattaraka of the E. Chalukya 
Line who lived in A.D. 663, Dr. Kielhorn suggested that the same Ganga king 
should be considered as having fought with Indrabhattaraka of the Vish- 
nukundin I?inc. This suggestion was accepted by Dr. Dubreuili6 who further 
stated that the Ganga Indra of 87 and 91 years might have surely fought 
with the Vishnukundin Indrabhattaraka in the beginning of the sixth 
century. But he claimed the victory for the Vishnukundin king as against 
the express statement to the contrary contained in Prithvimula’s Godavari 
Platesl?. Prithvimula, son of Prabhakara, in his,'2Sth regnal year issued an 
order from Kandali to the Rashtrakuta chiefs of the District of Talupaka 
granting the village of Chuyipaka situated amidst the four villages of 
Vilendi, Renguta, Kamparu and Tukura. The grant ivas made at the 
instance of King Indra, the conqueror of Indrabhattaraka. " Indra- 
bhattaraka, the Donor pf the Ramatirtham grant who belonged to the 

#• 

14 J. B. O. R. 8. vol. IX parts 3 and 4, Pp. 338 — 415. “ Chronology of th^ 
Early Qaifga kings of Kalinga** 

15 For a fuller discussion of the subject Vide my Nota on the Gangeya En 

and the E. Ganga Chronology published in J.A H.R.8. Vol II. Pt 2, Pp 163—164. I 
is found necessary now to revise it®in some places owing to^ new Plates »ino< 
discovered. ^ ^ 

16 Ancient flistory of the Dekkan pp, 76 and 91, 

'X7 J. Tom. Br. R,A.B. Vol 16, pp. 116, , 
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Vishtiukui^din dynasty was the ruler of South Kalinga (Visag and Goda- 
vari Districts) and Vengi about the period AD 500-530. He described in 
the Grant as having defeated in hundred thousands of battles several four- 
tusked elephants (AirJvatas of Indra). The Godavari plates also stale 
that •[ndraraj|., seated on his elephant Supratika and heading a ^power- 
full confederacy pf princes struck down the elephant Kumuda on which 
Indrabhattaraka was seated. Now, Supratika is the name of the elephant 
of North-Eastern region and Kumuda is the name of the elephant of South- 
Western region. It is clear therefore that King Indravarma of N. E. region, 
i.e., North Kalinga defeated Indrabhattaraka of S. W. region, i.e., South 
Kalinga and Vengi, Probably South Kalinga formed the bone of contention 
between the two kings and ultimately king Indra of Gahga Line succeeded in 
wresting it from out of the Vi shnukundin Kings ’s hands. I herefore only, 
the Chikkulla plates of his successor, Vikramendravarma, mention Lendalur 
or modern Dendulur near Vengi as the capital of the Vishnukundin dynasty, 
though the Rainatirtham plates mention Puranisangam in \'isag Dt. 
as the Capital. Evidently, the Gahga king succeeded in pushing his 
> Vishnukundin rival across the Godavari. 

Since this Vishnukundin Indrabhaftaraka ruled from AD. 500 to 530, it 
follows, according to the statements of Drs. Kielhorn and Dubretiil, tftiat 
the Gahga Indra of 87 and 91 G. E. lived and ruled at the same time 
an4 so the Gahga Era would begin about 440 A.D. But this is not so. 
The discovery of five new inscriptions has thrown considerable new light on 
this difficult problem. 

Of these, thejirjingi Grant of Indravarma of 39 G. K. the most 
important. The king is x^rmtd mTrikalingdjlIitpati fLord of the rhree 
Kcflingas), a title which is not met with in any of the Gahga grants 
upto the time of Vajrahasta (Saka 960), The letters are box-headed 
and therefore belong to the beginning of the 6th century A. D. The 
king is also described as the victor in several battles of four-tusked 
elephants’ and ^the thousand — fold Sun in the sky of pure Gahga family’. 
^In my opinioni it is this king that is referred to in Prithvimula’s Godavari 
Plates as having defeated the Vishpukupdin Indrabhattaraka. If so, his 
39th year would synchronise with AD. 530 or the Oahga Era would 
begin about 490 A.D. 

The second. important Grant is that of Madhukamarpava of G.E, 
526.^^ Like his immediate successor Vajrahasta whose accesion took plac^* 
in S 960, he too granted some vHlages to Vaisyas. According to the §eneology 
and chronology contained in Vajrahastais plat»s which are approved by all 

I 

* 18 *J.A.H,R.S. vol in. part 1. pp. 49—53. , 

19 O.P* No. 8 in the An. Report on S.T. Elp for 1918— 1919| » 
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scholars as historical and trustworthy unlike some of thoSls contained in 
the Grants of his grandson Anantav!frma Choda Gailga.^O MadhukamarDafra 
ruled from AD 1019 to 1037. If the Madhukamaipava of G. k 526 is, 
as I have taken, the same as this king who ruled from Ab. 1019 to 1037. 
then, ' the Oanga Era would begin about 493 AD, assuifting that the 
king made his grant in the first year of his accession. 

I 

The third important Grant is the Fiilimbttru C. P. Of 

Madhavavarma It was discovered along with a C. P. grant of 

Jayasimha Eastern Chalukya Line who rilled from AD. 633 

to 663 and who granted the same village of Piilimburu to the 
son of the donee of the Grant of Madhavavartna. From this 
fact, it has been possible to fix the close of Madhavavarina’s rule as falling 
in iht hpgifininQ of 7th century A. I). The importance of the grant lies in 
the fact that it was made while crossing the river Godavari with a view 
to conguer the Eastern region, ie, Kalinga. This shows that Kalinga 
which was under Vishijiu.kui;idin rule in the time of Indrabhattaraka passed 
into the hands of the E.Gangas and hence the necessity of this invasion. 
The regnal periods of IndrabhaUaraka and his Gahga contemporary Indra I 
of^G.E. 39 could also be roughly fixed as falling in the first quarter of 
the 6th century A,D. From this, it follows that the Gdnga Era started 
about 490 A. D, 

» 

The fourth important inscription is the Simhapura Copper-plate 
Grant of the Kadamba king Dharmakhedi of the Ganga*Kadamba year 
Dharmak^edi is described as the Mahamapdalika of Devendrabrahma 
(varma), son of Anantabrahma (varnva) of the E. Ganga family. From 
his capital Jayantipura, in Mahendrabhoga vishaya (Modern Mandasa 
Zamindari in Ganjam District) he ruled over five districts with the title 
of Mahendradhipati. (Lord of Mt. Mahendra). In Ganga-Kadambavam^a 
pravarddhamana Vijayarajya Samvatsara Panchasatavimsottare, 520, he 
granted the village of Dharmmapura in Mahe.^drabh 5 ga to two Vedic 
Brahmins, fhe Ganga>Kadamba Era may rightly be identified with the Ganga 
Era as the Kadambas were the feudatories of the Oangas and as thty^ 
referred in loyal terms to their Suzerains . in all their grants. In this 
Grant, a short geneology of the Kadamba Donors and their Ganga Suze- 
rains is given as follows; — 


aO E|». Ind. Vol. IV, p. 183 , 

21 Telugu Bharati vol 7 No. 9 and VOl 8 No a.J.A.H.H.B, Vdl Vl. haH 17.^1 
^22 Vol IV, parts T&iC.pp. 72 — 76 


k PP* 17 I}~ 180 . Mr. Satyanarayan Rajguru who publi- 

shed the grant has given a good account of the Kadambas* but bis view that 
the beginnings t,f the Qunga Era were about the period es^S^eei A,b is otmn to, 
seneus objeetion. ^ ^ 
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Niyarciava 


Bhtma Khe^i 

I , 

Dharmakhe^ii 


^Anantavarma 

I 
1 


]>gVendravarina 

It appears from the above grant that Dharmakhedi of G.K. s*® 
lived in the reign of Devendravarma. 

Lastly, ffom the fifth important inscription newly publishcd^^ 
under the title of “The Mandasa Plates of Anantavarmadeva of Saka 913,’ 
we get the following geneology of the Kadamba ahd the Gahga rulersii— 
Bhaniakhedi 

I Anantavarma 

Dharmakh^i (Vajrahasia) 

t)harmakhedi, the donor of this Grant has the same titles as those 
of the previous one and it is therefore clear that' the G.K. year 5^0 Which 
is the same as the Ganga year 520, corresponds to S'aka 913 or A*D. 991 
approximately. In other words, the Gahga Era started about S’ 393 or 
A. D. 471. 


The following geneology and chronology, supplied by all the 
C. P. Grants of Anantavarma Vajrahasta III and several of Anantavarma 
Chodagahga enable us in getting still nearer the starting point the 
Gjihga Era^^; — 

1. Gupamaharppa Maharajah S’ 816 

2. Vajrahasta I 44 years (S’ 816 — 860) 

i / i ^1 

3. Gupdama • 4- Kamarpava 5. Vijayaaitya 

3 years fS’ 860-863I 35 years (S’ 863-898) 3 years (S’ 898-901) 

6. Anantavarma Aniyankabhima Vajrahasta II 35 years (S’ 9oi-936> 


U J.B.10.R.S. Vol. XVTI, Pp 175 — 188 . it was long before noticed in 
Report for l9l7 — 18 wher^ the date Sakabde navasataka eaptaraea was interpreted 
\u 3 9^6. But Mr, Raknados who published the grant interprets it as S 9l3. 
Owing to the Samaeta or Anka mode of reokoaing adopted in a C. P. Grant for 
the first time here, 1 am inclined to accept this new interpretation of the date. 

25 In editing the Nadagam Plates of Vajrahasta Itl, the veteran Andhra 
Scholar, Ran Baheb Prof. *0. V, Ramamurty 1?antulu ttated thue^-"TheH5 wpe 
several discrbpanOieB in th« Brant of Ghodaganga of S 1088 that make if «uspini> 
oUs. It doea not mention Va|rahaeta 1. It makes valrabasta III, the soirnf 
Madhukamarnava while the present grant maken him the son of Kamarnava and 
grandson of Vajrahasta II/’ Evidently, the names of the 6 or 7 kings mentioned 
a8 hating ruled previous to Gunamaharaava faintly represent tlieee ef the Early 
Ganga Line. The same sdbOlar fdeatifie<A with great reason. Caknganatfara 
^(WbiolS Is identified by several sokoiate with the modern KaUngapattaaam) with 
Hukhahogam— Kagarikatakam in Parla-Eimidi Zamindari. Vide *E.I. vol. i p 187 
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7. Kamarnava H year 8. Gu^daina 9. Madhukamtoava 

I S’ 9^6-937 3 yrs. <S’ 938-94 i; 19 years (S’ 941-960) 

10. Anantavarma Vajrahasta III 33 years (accession in S’ 960) 

1 # 

I'l. Devendravarma Rajaraja 8 years (accession in S’ 992) 

12* Anantavarma Chodaganga (accession in S’ 999). 


Dharmakhedi^ son of Bhatnakhedi of the Mandasa Plates of the 
time of Anantavarma of S’. 91^ appears to be identical with Dharniakh6di» 
son of Bhamakhedi and grandson of Niyarpava of the Simhapura Plates of 
Devendravarma dated in the Ganga-Kadamba Era 520. Since Anantavarma 
of the Plates is said to have been crowned in S’. 901, he must be identified 
with Anantavarma Aniyankabhima Vajrahastadeva (S’ 901 — S’ 936), the 
6th king ©f the geneological tree and Devendravarma of the Simhapura 
Plates with Kam^pava, the 7th king who is the eldest son of the 6th king and 
who ruled in S’ 936. The titles Anantavarma and Devendravarma were appa- 
rently used for all the kings from Vajrahasta I to Chodagahga, alternately.* 
The 9th king of the Line, Madhuktoarpava made a grant in 526 G. E. 
as fuoted already. Hence, the following Gahga-Kadamba Geneology and 
Chronology can be arranged from which we get the initial year of the 
Era in 494 A. D. * 


Simhapura Plates. Later Oanga Plates. 


Mandasa Plates, 


Kamarpava Bhama khedi 

1 1 

6. Anant^arma Dharmakhedi 

AniyankaWiima S’ 913 

Vajrahastadeva S’ 901 — 936. 


I I I 

7, Devendravarma 8. Gupdama 9. Madhu 
G. K. E. 5*0 Kamarpava S’ 936-57 (S’ 938-941)' Kamarpava 

1 (S’ 941 — 960.) 

10. Anantavarma Vajrahasta (S’ 960-992) G. E. 526 ' 

Thus, Dharmakhedi of S. 913 and G. K. year 520 lived in the 
reigns of 6. Anantavarma and 7. Devendravarma and soi his G. K. Jl^ear 520 
which is the same as the Gahga year 520 corresponds to S’ 936. If so, 
the Ganga year 526 mentioned by 9- Madhukgmarpava corresponds to 
S"' 942 which exactly falls is his second regnal year. Hence, the initial year 
of the Gahga or Gahga-Kadamba Era falls in S’ 416 or A. D. 494. 


Niyarpava 

bhamakhedi 

I 

1 

Dharmakhedi 


'Faking the year A. D. 494 the first year of the Gahga Era 
and considering that all the Earl^ and the Later Gahgas belonged to the 
same Line and used the same Era till they gave it up for the S’aka Er^ 
at tihc elo^e of the loth century A. D. and considering also that the 

, f 
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geneoloRy and chronology as given in all the published Grants of Vajra- 
hasta III and several of Anantavarma*Ch6daganga a^(e correcf and accept- 
able, we gel the follq^ing geneological and chronological table for thc 
'whole of the Ganga Line; — 

t I. Donor of Tirlingi Platesof 28th year*^A.D. $22 a, 
Mitavarma a-i. 

2 . Trikalin{jadhipati Indravarma I of 3gth year"* A. D. $33 ^ 

3. Anantavarmadeva 

4. Devendravarmadeva of 51st Ganga year* A. P. 54S 

$. Satyavarmadeva of 51st Ganga year* A. 1). 545 d. 


Cl. Pajasimha Hastivarma 7. Bajastmha Indravarma 

of 80th year- A. 1). 574 e. of 87th and gist years 

: -A.n. 581 and 585 /. 

8. Dananiava 

1 

9. Indravarma II of 128, 137, 138, and 154 years 
“■A.P. 622, 631, 632 and 648 Q- 


10. (Tiinarnava 


Devendravarma of 183, 184 and lOS years 
— A.l>. 677. 678 and 68g k. 
I 


I 

12. Jayavarnia 


13. Anantavarma of 204th year 
i “A.D. 698 i. 


The serial numbers ^ow the order of the rule of kings, The sign | is used 
•where a son is known to have succeeded the father and the sign ; is uAsd whers 
the relationship iS not mentioned The dates aro given both in theGanga and the 
^g%ka years and the equivalent Christian years, 
t/. J.A.luR.S, vol. 3 pp- 51-57 
a^I JJBoXr.R A S vol. I6 p. 116 f. 
b J.A.H:R,S, vol. 3 pp. 49.53 
c Jnd. Ant. vols. lO pp. 243-344 and 13 pp. 273-276 
d hid.* Antt vols. 10 pp. 243-244 and 14 pp. 10-14 

e Andhra Patrika Samvatmradisanchikd for 1920 pp. 217-224 and Sp. Indict* 


Ind. Ant. vol. 16 pp. 


131-134, Ep, Ind, vol* 8 


vol. 17 pp. 830-334 
/ J.A.H-R.S. vol. 4 pp 21-24, 
pp. 137-133 

g Ind. Ant. vol. 10 pp. 243-244 and vol. 1^ pp. 119-124. Also Ind. vol. 14 
p..d62, vol. 18 pp. 307.318, Appendix to Kalingadesacharitra pp. 40-41. 
h Ep. Ind. vol, 3 pp. 130.134 vol. 13 p. 21 % P A.H.B.S. vol. 
i J,A*W.RS. vol- 2 pp. 271-274 8. I. Ep* Reports for 1918-19 and, IW— 4WX 
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J4. N^rWi^varm^ of yesirr A.D. 715^', 15. pevendrav^rma of 

2 S 4 th year?" At D. 748 

• I 

16. Rajendravarma 


17. Anantavarma of 284 and 304 3*ears i8, Devendravarma of 310 yi». 
-A.D. 778 and 798 L -A.D. 804 w. 

i 

19. Rajendravarma of 313 and 342 -A. D. 807 and 836 n. 

30 * Vajri or Vajrahasta 

21. Marasimha 

22* BhupSndrayarma 

1 

23. Devendravarma of 397 th year "AD. 891 o. 

•1 I 

24 . Gunarijava or Gunamaharpava p» 

1 A.D. 894 

25. Vajrahasta I 

I A. D. 894»Q38 

, I I I 

26. Guodama 27. Kamarpava 28. Vijayaditya. 

A* D, 938-941 1 A.D. 941-976 A. D. 976^979 

« 9 » Anantavarma Aniyankabhima Vajrahasta II (accession in S’ 901) Q . 

1 A.D. 979-1014 

T ^ 1 ~ ' 1 

30. Deveftdravarma Kamarpava si.Gunda 32. Madhukamarnava G.E. 536. 

1 G.E.520 A.D. ioi4?vA.D. 1015-1018 A.D. 1019-1037 8 . 

33. Anai^tavar^nja Vajrahastadeva III (accession in S 960) « 

1 A. D. 1037-1070 t. 

34. Devendravarma Rajarajadeva (accession in S 992) 

I A, I). 1070-1077 u. 

34. AmAt^varma Chodagangadeva (accession in S oooJ A»D. 1077 v. 


j J.A»H,R,8, vol. ^2 pp. 185-189 k Jndf Ant, vpl. 18 pp, 143-14fi , 

I .E7p.rnd.vol. 3 pp, 17-21 S.I. Ep.Reports for 1918 pp, 137-138 and 19^4 Pi». 97 -%3 
m Ep, Ind. vol, 18 pp. 311-313. Ep. Carna^aka. Bangalora vqI. Xnsc No. 140. 
n vol. 12 p. lOl S.I, Ep. Reports fpjr 1917.18 pp. X87'4d9 and 

^1921-24 pp. 97-98. ^ o J,i,U,R S, vpb a PP. 146-1^ 

p The Table from thii 24th ki#^ to the ^j54h king if arrapgad vilh thf help 
ail ifaa4I.P. OMwAa a^ VatrahafU. ip. apd ^repof Afiajptiaygrina Dh^ganga* 
q Inpo. No. 828 in 8,1, Ep, Report for 1917, J,Bj0fR,8. ypl, 17 pp 175*188 
Ep ind. yol. 8 p. tl8 and wl. 3 pp. 17Xr#«0 

r J,A,H,R*8, vol. 3 pp. 171.180 ta O.P.No. 3 in 8^1, Ep,Report top 19h^-l9|9 
t Ep, Ind. vols. Hi pp. 292 IH p. 183 IX p. 84 and xl p*i47. Alta ApPfpdix 
to Keiinpodfeadhmriira pp. 88->^58 

tt 47, P. Na. 2 ill E.p, Report for 1918^1:818 

J.Aff,R,,$, vol, X pp. 46-48 and 106-124, Ind, Ant, vol iM pp, IH-W 
• / 



NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mugfhal Bibliogrraphy. 

Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala Son!# & Co., are to publish very 
shortly an annotated bibliography of books and manuscripts relating to 
th(i Mughals in India on Art, Science, Biography, History, Geography, 
Travels, Literature, Philosophy, Religion, Economics, Sports, &c. It is now 
being prepared and will be published early# next year. Every effort is 
being made to make the bibliography as complete as possible. Authors 
desirous of having their works included in the Bibliography are requested 
to send particulars of their books of magazine articles to the Editor of 
the “Indian Literary Review’ , 190, Hornby Road, Bombay, as early as 

possible. The full title, author’s name, number of pages and illustrations 
year and place of publication should be clearly mentioned. If possible 
a very short summary of the contents also should be given. If an; 
4)ersons or institutions happen to have any unique manuscript, full parti 
culars of the same should be given. 

Indian Historical Records Commission 1931. 

Owing to the prevailing financial stringency, the Government o 
India have decided to postpone the annual meeting of the Indian His 
torical Records Commission this year. The next meeting of the Commis- 
sion will, therefore, take place in 1932. The exact dates and the place 
of the meeting will be announced in due time. 

Historical Records-ifn the Satara Museum. 

The Secretary of the I. H, R. Commission informs that in the 
Historical Museum at Satara (Bombay Presidency), there are about four 
thousand English papers mostly of the time of Lord Macartney, who was 
Governor cf Madras from the 2211 1 Juno 17S1 to the 8th June 1785. 
^These papers fall under three heads, Viz., (i) letters written by Lord 
^ftacartney to his contemporaries, (ii* letters written to Lord Macartney 
and (iii) letters referring to Lord Macartney and his (ioveinment. 
Students' of History interested in these documents should communicate 
direct with the Curator of the Museum, who is prepared to give^ them 
facilities for studying these records at Satara. 

i 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society. ^ 

A Reply by th.^; Editor. 

Our attention has been drawm to <the ‘kindly criticism’, as it is 
called, pf-'our Journal, which appeared in the Journal of the Bombay 
10 
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Notes and News. 




Historical Soci-ety, in the “Notes and News’\ pp 322—33; and we are 
much obligc*d for th^ valuable suggestions wh’ch the learned Editor has 
been pleased to offer us. We feel unable to appreciate the spirit with 
which the criticism seems to have been offered. I’he learned Editor may 
do well to remember the old English saying that those wh^ live in glass 
houses should not throw stones at others. Our Contemporary has found 
such grievous errors in the printing of our Journal that it hastened to 
preach at once that, “the historian must always be accurate; and if accuracy^ is 
not found in a Journal of a historical research society, such society will 
not be counted for long among the learned societies of the scholarly 
'world.” We sincerely regret for the creeping of the several mistakes 
and feel obliged for the superciliousness with which the Editor of our 
contemporary has scanned them for our benefit. But, unfortunately, the same 
Journal of the Bombay Historical Society is not free from such errors as 
we have been accused of, and what is worse, it has been guilty of more 
grievous errors than those of ours. We shall take only a few random 
instances from the same number, which contains the criticism, to illustrate 


our point. 

I. p. 

300 

last line 

‘collectin the valuable historical records’ for 

2. 

P. 

304 

line 10 

‘collection of valuable historical records.’ 
‘Hislory of Orissa’ for ‘History of Orissa’ 

3 - 

P. 

304 

line 20 

.sarigharama for Samgharama. 

r 4 * 

P« 

309 

line 14 

The official head-quarrers for 'J'he official 

5 * 

P- 

309 

line 17 

head-quarters. 

Secretary general for Secretary-General.. 

6. 

P- 

309 

line 18 

Intelectual co-operation ftr Intellectual 

7 - 

p. 

310 

last but 

Co-operation. 

The main source .. are for The main 


c 


one line. 

sources, ..are 


We do not offer these instancps in any spirit of retaliation. Yet 
we wish to remind the learned Editor how mistaken and inaccu- 
rate he was on another occasion. A colossal blunder was committed in 
the article, ‘“I'liree Madras Museum Copper plate Grants of §aka 1544, 
1565, and 1556.” by B. A. .Saletore, M. A., printed in pages 75 to 82 in 
volume II, No. i., in the matter of printing the blocks of inscriptions, 
which doubtless might cause a painful surpiise to the Edito’’ of our contempo- 
raiy. W’e noticed this long ago, but we refrained to comment because Nve 
knew that the Bombay Historical Society, though younger than ours, has blen 
working with enthusiam like ours and that such errors, however* gross 
they might be, were pardonable, ddie photo-prints of Hie copper plates 
given in that article do not represent the correct face of the writing on 
the plates, but the wrong side of it and therefore are quite useless to the 
epigraphist and the historian. Good mone^ w;vs wasted in making those 
ct photo-blocks and we offer our Sympathy to the maker of the mistake. 
The E(^itor of our contemporary wall kindly remember that it is bad 
policy to pick holes in another's coat, and permit us to remind him of 
the s.iying of the Lord Jesus (Vide Mathew; vii: 3 -*5). It would be 
proper for the learned Editor ^to take the beam out of his own eyes ‘ in 
the matter of editing and printing his Journal before r endeavouring to^re- 
move the mote from his neighbour's eye. 
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The Tenth Annual Report For 1930—31. 


Xfie Secretary, Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T. read the following report: — 

The Managing Committee have gr^at pleasure in presenting th*e 
following report of the Society’s work done during the year 1930 -31. 

At the last Annual meeting of the Society held on I9— 4-1930 
under the Presidentship of M.R.Ry. J. Ramayya Panlulu Garu, 
the Secretary’s report and the Treasurer’s accounts were presented and 
passed and then the following Office-Bearers were elected for the year. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 


M.R.Ry. J. Ramayya Pantulu garu, B.A., B.L.,TPresident. 

G. Gangadhara Somayajulu garu, M.A., B.L. Vice-President. 
,, R. Subba Rao garu, M.A., L.r., Secretary. 

,, N. Karaeswararao garu, B.A , B.L., Treasurer. 

,, D. Venkatarao garu, M.A,. L.T., Librarian. 

,, A. Sankararao garu, B.A., L.T., ^ 

,, V. Jagannadharao garu, M.A., L.T., I Members of the 

,, D. Sreeramamurty garu, B.A., f Managing Council' 

,, B. V, Kristna Rao garu, B.A., B.L., J 


In the evening, a Public meeting wae held in the Iii:idu Sainaj 
Hfill under the Chairmanship of i^ao Sahib C. V. Kristnasaini Iyer Avl., 
B.A.,B.L., Dt. Judge, when Messrs J. Ramayya Pantulu and K. Subbarao 
read papers on Hke Malhapuram stou'* Inscription ami 'Tw) Ncfc 
Copper- Plate Inscriptions of Vijaydditya Maharaja^ of the Eastern 
Chdlukya Dynasty', 


Members. 


The number of ordinary members on i... 4... 1^931 stands at 242 as 
compand with 226 on i... 4. ..1930. There is an increase in the number 
'^of mofussil members. The Society lost in late Mr. G. G Somayajulu, the 
Vice-President of the Society, a very valuable member and research/scholar. 

Subscriptions. 

As compared with the numbe!) of 29 Indian and Foreign sub- 
scribers on rolls on 1...4...30, there is ajt present the number of 40 which 
distiribtly encouraging and wj^ich shows the increasing popularity and 
usefulness of the Society. 
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patrons. 

Tke/ 5 ?ociety,. lost, most ui^fortunately, in the deaths of Rao 
BaJiatkir-.b.- Lakshminarayana of Kampte, and Sri ^<.aja Ramachendradeb, 
'Maharaja of Jcypore, two eminent and generous-minded I'atrons of the 
Society. The Maharaja of Pithapur expressed his inability to continue 
as a Patron. The Society however, gained a new Patron in Sri Raja 
Gajapalhi Ramachendra Deb. the Maharaja of Puri. 

Exchanges. 

( 

The list of exchanges' has also increased from 72 to So showing 
that the work of the Society is widely appreciated. 

Journal. 

During the year, Mr. B. V. Krislna Rao continued to edit the 
Journal which has improved in get up and quality and foreign and Indian 
contributors have come forward to use its space. During the year, parts 
3 &4 of V^ol. 4 and parts i & 2 of vol. 5 have been printed. Part 3 of 
Vol. s is under print and will issue soon. Several new C. P. Inscriptions 
of the Ganga, Chalukya and Vijayanagara Kings have been published. 
The? Society’s best thanks are due to the Editor and the Editorial Board 
as well as to the Contributors for improving the quality of the Journal. 

Kalingadesa Charitra. 

At the time of the last annual meeting, 86 forms of the work 
*688 pages! were printed. But now the book is complete, the index being 
lyrinted in ^this week. It numbers in all 830 pages .(576 pages of book 
proper, 104 pages of supplement of inscriptions, 30 pages of contents and 
introduction and the rest index). The council takes this opportunity to 
place on record its heartiest thanks to all the Donors, and in particular to 
the Rajah of Parlakimidi and to Sir A. P. Patro, Kt., B.A., B.L., M.L.C., 
to the Contributors who have rendered valuable help to produce such a 
standard work and last but not least, to the Editor Mr.R Subba Rao, M.A.,L.T. 
and the Editorial Board for sparing no pains to bring out the work. 

Meetings and other Activities. 

During the year, the Society held 9 Managing Council Meetings 
to transact the usual business of the Society such as passing of accounts 
and acbi^luing new members and exchanges. I'he Society also .arranged 
under its auspices a Public meeting on 19 — i — *931, when Mr. C. S. 
.Sreenivasathari M.A. Professor, Pachiappa’s College, Madras delivered an 
interesting lecture on 'British Begip^nings in Andhra De%(i in the local 
Govtt^Arts College Hall. 

During the year, the Society deputed the Hon. ' Secretary, Mr. ; 
R. Subbaraof M.A., L.T., and Mr. M. Ramarao, /HonsJ a member 
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VI Session 


to attend the XIII Session of tlie I.H.Rl Commission an 
of the All-India Oriental Conference, <^ela at Patna^ in 
The Government of India in addition to re-nominating 
^ as a Corresponding M?mber of the I.H.R.C. for another period ' 
co-opted him eas a Member of the Patna Commission. The Secretary exhi- 
bited several Copper-plates, Coins, Photos of temples and stupas, and 
Qriginal letters relating to the Correspodence between the Kandregula 
family and the Hon’ble East India Company, both at the Historical 
Records ExhU>ition held at Patna and the Ali>Asia Educational Exhibi- 
tion held at Benares. 


As a result of the Secretary’s interview with Sir Frank Noyce at 
Gwalior last year, the Government of India have been pleased during 
the year to sanction the supply of i. Archaeological Survey Reports 
t. Memoirs 3. Epigraphical Reports of S. circle 4. S. I. Inscriptions and 
5. other Government publications, free of cost to the Society. The local 
Municipal Council sanctioned Rs 100 for the Society’s up-keep and the 
Local Government gave Rs. 400 towards library improvement. The 
Society’s best thanks are. therefore, due to all of? them. 

Library and Museum, 

The details of progress are given* in the Librarian’s report. The 
library contains now 591 Volumes, out of whiek number, books received 
this year amount to 192 including the 25 bof>k? purchased out of Govt, 
grant for 1929-1930. This year, the Govemittent have again made a 
library grant of Rs. 400 in addition to the !<liunicipal grant of Rs 100 and 
the whole amount will be spent in purcliasing Indian Antiquary Journals. 

The Museum has also received certain additions. The impres- 
sions of 2 more new C. P. Grants published in the Journal VoK V, part i , 
a piece of ancient sculpture depicting the hand of Siva, obtained from 
• Dendalur, and some old copper coins of Kushan Kings, received in exchange 
of some Andhra Lead Coins have rSally enriched the Museum. AH these 
were collected and presented to the Museum by the Secretary. The 
several photographs, taken in connection with ^the Kalinga Day Celebra- 
tions, have been framed and placed in the Society’s Rooms. The photos 
of the Patrons and Donors are also placed in the Reading Room. 

^ Finance. 

^ ^ The details are given in the Treasurer’s Report. While the 

amount *of subscriptions from Members has increased by a thousand rupees, 
that from the Patrons and Donors has decreased. The Society has still 
to pay t^e Treasurer Rs 200 while the Members are *m arrears to the 
^^«i^;ne extent. Unless the Government and the Public Bodies come to the 
rescue, the Society will have very bad times in future. / 

Conckistoei. 


In conclusion, the Council place on record their cordial thanks to 
all those Scholars who helped with contributions and requests them to 
bring more of their friends "into the Society. It also offers its grateful thanks 
to all the Patrons and Donors who have helped it with liberal donations 
. and requests them to continue the^help, so that the Society ipay be able 
do still more useful wo)^ in future. ^ ^ 
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Treasurer’s Statement ot Receipts k Expenditure (from i-4«ib to ai-l-sO* 


RECEIPTS . EXPENDITURE 


Last year’s Balance 

380 

13 

10 

Postage 

225 

14 

09 

Stibscriptions from 




Travelling Expenses 

93 

0 

0 

Members 

1143 

5 

0 

Printing 

1073 

10 

0 

Subscriptions from 

• 



Blocks & Photos 

115 

5 

0 

Subscribers 

304 

2 

0 

Furniture 

70 

0 

0 

M\micipal grant 

100 

0 

0 

Purchase of books 

26 

5 

0 

Govt. Library grant 

400 

0 

0 

Binding books 

30 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

7 

0 

0 

Peon’s pay 

112 

15 

ii 

Sale of Journals 

c 37 

7 

0 

Stationary 

4 

7 

0 

Sale of Sanchikas 

21 

0 

0 

Room rent 

200 

0 

0 

Mis. Receipts 

5 

14^ 

^ 6 

Typing charges 

9 

0 

0 

Advance by Treasurer 

60 

0 

0 

Permanent advance to 








Secretary and Editor 








for postage. 

18 

13 

0 





Returned to Treasurer 

60 

o' 

0 





Mis. charges. 

8 

II 

6 





Balance in S. B. A. 

10 

7 

I 





Balance on hand. 

401 

0 

7 

Rs. 

2459 

10 

4 


24 S 9 

10, 

4 


N. B: — 5 copies of Rajaraja Pattabhisheka Sanchika have been sold 
during the year and i copy was given as a complimentary copy. 
The price of i copy sold has yet to be realised, c The number of 
copies on hand on 31 — 3 — 31 is 118. , < 

<t 

The Stock of Journals is as follows: 

Vol V Pt i; 184. Pt 2; 216. Vol IV Pts. t 6 l 2\ 180. PtS3 &4 
Vol Ilfv 'Pf Qb. Pts* 2. 3,4; 115. Vol II Pt 1; 81. Pt 2; 125* 

«Pts 3&4; 114. Vol I Pt 2; 32. Pt III 97. Pt IV 170. 

( 

This Statement represents the correct state of the accounts 
maintained by the Treasurer. Erfbh item of expenditure is supported by a 
voucher. V * 

(Sd,) M. ^IVARAMA KRISHNAYVA B.^A 
Auditor. 
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Librarian’s 



IP3o^3« 




The number of books the Library contains today, including the 
bound volunfes of joutnals, is 591. 


• Out o? this number, booVs received and volumes registered in 

ttie year 1930-31, the year under reviw, number 192, including the 25 
books purchased out of the Government Grant for the year 1939-30. ^ 

An analysis of the additions in the year ^under review is as follows 


Books purchased out of Govt, grant * 

Books purchased out of the Society’s funds 
Exchanges received during the year 
Books received and review 
Books presented 

Bound volumes & Society's publications a^ded- 


3 

Ids 

IS 

13 

31 


Total I93 

The Municipal Council have granted Rs. 100 and the Government* 
^Ifkve granted Rs, 400 for the year 1930 — 31; and this amount will be 
available for books for the coming year. 

The number of visitors that availed themselves of the Reading 
Room was SSO as per the Visitor’s Book. ^ 

0 

• Number of books takeif home and used by members of the 

Society was 1x7, 


Sufficiently exten'*ive use of thi library is not being made by the 
Public yet; and the location of the ‘library in the present congested 
room which if not convenient for easy -reading in the evening time is 
•pcrhfips a handcap. 

The work of sorting and cataloguing the books of the library still 
remains to be done; and the librarian regrets that he could not devote 
*Tiimself to this task. 

Lists of books and journals^xchanged, presented, and receiigsd 
for review are appended to this report. i 



RECEIPTS FOR -THE QUARTER. 






> RECBiPTS IPDR THB QUARTER. 

C 

MmuMeH who their Suhecr^ptiotts chiftaf the qaarter endiog 
with 31— 3—31 c 


Pifrushottam Sonti 
Mttter Kakpada 
Suryaprakasa Ra^ Ch. 
Narayana Sastri C. L. 
Sf.tyanarayana B, T. N. 
Kibe M. V. 

Raja of Puri (1926 to 31) 
Jaganatha Rao V. 
Krishnaswamy Iyer S. 
Satyanarayana V. 

Alchuta Rao T, 

Sarma Sic B. N. 
Ganganna Jayanti 
Hanumantha Rao C. V. 


380 
380 
380 
700 
380 
380 
17 o o 
i o o 
400 
200 
200 
380 
400 
3 o 


Paramanandacharya * 
Rangaswami Saraswfti A# 
Ramakrishna Rao D. 
Venkata Rao Ch. 

Jaidat pant 

Srinivasaraghavachari M.K. 
Thompson M. S. H. 
Raghavachary N. 

Atmaram C. 

Krishnamurti M. 

Bhadrayya P. c 
Brahmaje Rao K. 

Narayana D. L. 


380 
380 
4 o cT 
3 o *0 
380 
200 
3120 
380 
300 
200 
200 
200 
380 


c 

loi 4 o 


Subscriptiofis received from Subscribers during the Quarter. 


Iswara Library, Coconada. 
Anuaircdai University for 5 Vols 
Andhra University for 5 Vols 


680 
32 8 o 
32 8 o 


Rs o o 


OMStiofis received during tha Quarter. 

100 o 0 
400 o o 


Tbe Rajahmundry Municipal council 
Library Grant by Government 






